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ARTICLE  1. 

THE  PASSAGE  FROM  MIND  TO  MATTER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  D.C.I,.,  I.L.D. 

THE  problem  of  philosophy. 

The  passage  from  the  world  without  to  that  within  us 
is  the  problem  which  in  some  form  has  ever  confronted 
philosophy.  The  impossibility  of  two  apparently  disparate 
powers  acting  on  each  other  is  disproven  by  the  fact  of 
their  constant  interaction,  which  is  the  basis  and  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  all  knowledge  of  material  nature.  The 
common  sense  of  mankind  is  in  accord  with  that  philo¬ 
sophic  view,  which  has  generally  prevailed  since  men  be¬ 
gan  to  examine  their  own  thoughts,  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  being  in  the  world, — Mind  and  Matter;  for  this 
Dualistic  theory  agrees  with  phenomena,  and  requires  no 
effort  to  accept  because  it  appeals  both  to  sense-perceptions 
and  the  deductions  we  derive  from  them.  Consciousness 
reveals  to  us  an  agent  which  we  call  ourselves.  This  re¬ 
ceives  impressions  from  something  without  which  we  know 
to  be  different  from  the  Ego  both  in  position  and  mode  of 
action.  The  mind,  acting  on  these  sense-perceptions  by  a 
power  which  belongs  to  itself,  discovers  the  modes  by 
which  this  external  something  acts  upon  it,  systematizes 
these  modes  of  action,  terms  them  laws  of  matter ;  and  in 
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turn  employs  these  laws  to  gain  insight,  in  order  to  control 
that  part  of  the  world  with  which  we  come  in  touch. 

While  the  Dualistic  view  has  been  the  prevailing  one, 
there  have  been  many  profound  thinkers  who  held  to  Mon¬ 
ism,  i.e.,  that  all  Reality  is  one.  On  this  theory  the  ap¬ 
parent  difference  between  what  are  called  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter  does  not  at  bottom  indicate  diverse  essences,  but  the 
same  under  different  manifestations.  But  this  view  as  held 
hitherto  requires  a  diversity  in  the  inode  of  action  so  great 
that  it  involves  virtually  the  same  Dualism  as  the  other, 
which  recognizes  two  essentially  different  agents.  For 
there  is  necessarily  a  passage  from  one  factor  to  the  other, 
a  bridge  to  be  crossed  of  equal  width  whether  the  factors 
which  act  on  each  other  are  disparate  in  their  nature  or 
only  in  phenomena.  For  one  is  active,  the  other  passive; 
the  one  conscious  subject,  the  other  unconscious  object ; 
the  one  commands,  the  other  obeys;  and,  in  order  to  effect 
this,  there  must  be  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  space  between  them.  In  the  strictest  Monism 
of  Sankhya  philosophy,  according  to  which  the  outward 
world  is  wholly  illusory,  the  phenomena  which  the  mind 
perceives  are  not  the  mind  itself,  but  impressions  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  “five  gateways  of  knowledge.”  It  is  evident 
that  such  an  explanation  of  Nature  is  a  paralogism.  For, 
if  there  be  illusion,  there  must  be  something  to  cause,  and 
something  to  receive,  the  illusion ;  if  there  be  gateways  of 
knowledge  for  even  deception  to  enter,  these  must  come 
from  somewhere  and  be  caused  by  something.  For,  if  the 
mind  deceived  itself,  the  deception  could  not  come  through 
any  gate.  The  senses  would  have  no  office  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  illusion ;  the  mind  would  have  nothing  to  interpret 
but  its  own  thoughts ;  and  any  other  knowledge  than  of 
the  mind  itself  would  be  impossible.  It  is  therefore  unde¬ 
niable,  that,  according  to  the  strictest  Monism,  the  mind 
is  the  actor,  and  the  phenomena,  no  matter  how  illusory. 
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are  the  materials  acted  upon ;  and  the  two  must  in  some 
way  be  brought  together. 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY,  DUALISTIC. 

In  the  Greek  philosophy,  which  is  the  highest  exponent 
of  human  thought,  however  its  speculations  be  modified,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  mind  is  a  factor  which  acts  on  some¬ 
thing  different  from  itself.  This  is  alike  true  in  the  crass 
materialism  of  Democritus  and  the  refined  idealism  of 
Plato.  For,  in  the  process  of  thought,  the  mind  in  some 
way  acted  and  was  acted  upon,  which  implied  two  agents 
or  factors.  It  they  were  both  material,  they  occupied  differ¬ 
ent  spaces ;  if  they  were  spiritual,  one  was  in  so  gross  a 
form  that  the  other  could  never  act  properly  until  it  got 
completely  free  from  its  trammels.^  So,  in  every  conceiv¬ 
able  interpretation  of  sense-perception,  consciousness  re¬ 
veals  a  distinction  between  that  which  makes  the  impres¬ 
sion  and  that  which  receives  it ;  and  hence  the  problem 
still  confronts  us,  how  to  explain  the  mode  of  this  inter¬ 
communication.  This  is  the  stumbling-block  standing 
at  the  threshold  of  all  speculation,  demanding  some  expla¬ 
nation,  or  compelling  the  admission  of  ignorance.  None 
of  the  solutions  from  the  dawn  of  speculation  till  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Carpenter  or  Virchow,  by  their  own  confession, 
bring  us  any  nearer  to  that  which  is  essential  in  the  process. 
The  explanations  are  in  every  case  talking  round,  rather 
than  directly  at,  the  question.  We  may  enumerate  the 
methods  of  treatment  as  follows : — 

A.  THEORY  OF  DUALISM. 

Those  made  on  the  assumption  that  mind  and  matter 
are  diametrically  opposed;  not  differing  in  degree  merely, 

^  Plato,  Pba^do,  80  E.;  81  A.  St.,  Mr  wkv  Kndapii  diraXXdTTijrot,  rov 

oupaToi  ^vv€<f>fKKov(Ta,  dre  ovSey  Koiyuvovaa  airCi  iy  rtp  /3Iv  iKowra  ttyai,  dXXd 
<ptiq/ovffa  a&rb  Kal  avmiOpolopiyr)  ain^  tlx  airr'^y — tovto  Sioiiiy  dXXo  ivr/y  i)  6p6Cn 

^iKoffo<t>oviTa,  K.T.X. 
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but  having  nothing  in  common.  This  is  distinctively 
Dualism;  and  gives  us  at  least  the  satisfaction  that  we 
can  see  what  is  attempted ;  that  is,  to  explain  how  things 
utterly  opposed  can  have  any  commerce  together.  For 
it  is  known,  by  constant  experience,  that  this  does  take 
place;  and  this  fact  is  a  perpetual  challenge  to  explain 
how  and  where  this  is  effected.  Four  different  theories 
have  been  held,  to  explain  this  process:  i.  Occasional 
causes,  or  the  direct  intervention  of  God  in  each  act;  2. 
Preestablished  harmony  between  the  actions  of  mind  and 
matter;  3.  Plastic  medium;  4.  Physical  influence.  But 
these  all  fail  at  the  very  point  where  an  explanation  is 
needed.  They  profess  to  tell  what  causes  the  interaction, 
but  not  how  it  is  done.  The  difficulty,  or  rather  impossi¬ 
bility,  of  a  solution  from  this  point  of  view  has  led  to  Mon¬ 
ism;  which,  very  often,  has  been  expressed  in  the  form 
of  pure  Materialism,  where  the  process  of  sensation  and 
its  elaborated  product,  thought,  are  explained  by  mechan¬ 
ical  means,  without  any  potency  or  action  existing  any¬ 
where  apart  from  movement  among  the  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  composing  the  compound  organism.  While  there  are 
motions  among  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  they  are  auto¬ 
matic;  wholly  spontaneous  in  receiving  and  acting  upon 
sense-perception  in  the  elaboration  of  thought.  Conscious¬ 
ness  seems  to  testify  that  sense-perception  is  the  result  of 
action  by  external  nature  upon  our  bodily  organism.  That 
there  should  be  a  consciousness  is,  however,  surreptitiously 
assumed  by  the  materialist,  because  it  is  contrary  to  our  a 
priori  conceptions  and  our  whole  experience,  that  matter 
can  think  or  move  itself.  Another  agent  is  imperatively 
demanded.  It  is  only  by  doing  violence  to  words  in  their 
common  acceptation  as  the  vehicles  of  thought,  that  we 
can  conceive  a  machine  to  move  itself.  Pure  material 
Monism  is  the  folly  of  perpetual  motion,  the  bHe  noire  of 
science,  called  in  for  the  explanation  of  mental  action. 
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There  is  no  analogy  discernible  from  experience^which 
permits  a  resolution  of  the  thinking  process  into  the  inde¬ 
pendent  action  of  matter  to  achieve  a  purpose.  For  all 
physical  science  deals  with  the  application  of  force  by  an 
intelligence  acting  ab  extra;  and  assumes  matter  to  be 
merely  the  instrument  through  which  it  is  transmitted  or 
applied. 

B.  THEORY  OF  MONISM. 

In  the  forms  of  Monism,  whether  we  view  it  as  de¬ 
nying  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  as  taught  by  the 
Indian  and  the  Chinese  philosophy,  or  the  pure  Idea  of 
Hegel  developing  itself,  a  similar  difficulty  occurs.  It  de¬ 
nies  our  experience,  and  does  violence  to  our  common- 
sense.  We  are  quite  as  sure  of  our  material  organism,  as 
an  instrument  of  action,  as  we  are  that  we  can  think,  will, 
and  direct  our  energies  to  a  definite  result.  For  how  could 
we  influence  our  bodies  to  action,  and  achieve  our  purposes 
through  that  action,  from  the  simplest  bodily  movement 
to  the  most  complicated  results  of  science,  if  these  material 
organs  did  not  exist?  The  result  achieved  demonstrates 
the  certain  existence  of  the  factors  employed.  That  there 
are  two  factors  always  necessary  for  action,  i.e.,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  power  to  propel  it,  is  undeniable;  save  by 
such  a  subversion  of  our  modes  of  thought  and  action  as 
would  prove  the  postulate  of  agnosticism  to  be  absurd,  by 
its  efforts  to  establish  its  own  doctrine.  And  that  these 
two  act  in  concert,  so  that  the  one  is  the  agent  of  the  other, 
is  unquestionable.  How  nearly  alike  must  be  the  material 
and  the  immaterial,  if  they  are  different,  is  .seen  in  the  close 
resemblance  between  the  animal  life  and  the  power  of 
thought.  But  still  they  must,  in  their  present  constitu¬ 
tion,  be  different,  even  if  they  are  not  disparate;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  idiotic,  who  have  the  one  factor 
in  complete  activity,  while  wholly  destitute  of  the  other. 
So,  again,  from  disease  or  other  .sources  of  bodily  weakness. 
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the  physical  may  be  reduced  almost  to  zero,  while  the 
mind  is  active  as  ever.  Certainly  we  must  admit  that  this 
sensual  power  of  action  does  not  correspond,  but  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  inverse  ratio.  But,  as  there  is  always  some 
partnership,  some  interaction,  as  a  condition  of  life,  there 
is  an  apparent  bridge  on  any  system  of  perception  which 
has  ever  been  advocated.  When  the  last  word  has  been 
said  by  Tyndall,  Dubois-Reymond,  and  Virchow,  that  the 
metaphysics  of  the  mind  is  as  far  from  explanation  on  any 
psychological  movement  of  cells  or  automatic  action  of 
matter  as  when  the  subject  was  discussed  by  Democritus, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  manner  of  this  metaphysical  and 
physical  interaction  is  yet  a  Gordian  knot. 

wnp:RK  IS  THi<:  point  of  transition  between  the 
MATERIAL  AND  IMMATERIAL? 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  psychologists  to 
locate  the  mysterious  point  where  sensation  passes  over  in¬ 
to  perception.  General  consent  fixes  upon  the  brain  as 
the  ganglionic  head-center  which  the  information  derived 
from  the  senses  reaches,  and  where  it  is  changed,  by  some 
new  and  different  process,  into  immaterial  thought.  The 
particular  part  of  the  brain  where  this  wedlock  of  mind 
and  matter  produces  issue  has  been  diligently  sought.  The 
Pineal  gland  has  been  fixed  upon  by  some  speculators, 
while  others  thought  they  had  found  its  seat  in  different 
places.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  their 
efforts  have  been  absolutely  fruitless,  except  to  make  the 
ignorance  of  psychology  more  manifest  by  renewed  fail¬ 
ures.  The  results  are  not  a  whit  more  satisfactory  than 
the  crude  physiology  of  Homer  in  making  the  midriff  the 
seat  of  the  intellect,  or  the  general  consent  of  the  classical 
world  which  made  the  viscera — bowels — the  seat  of  the 
affections.  They  are  but  gropings  in  the  dark,  the  efforts 
of  inquiring  minds  to  satisfy  themselves  by  trying  to  local- 
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ize  the  action  of  the  immaterial  in  the  same  way  as  we  do 
the  material  instrument.  If  we  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
mind  and  matter  are  entirely  disparate,  and  yet  that  they 
do  meet  and  act  on  each  other,  it  is  entirely  natural  to 
think  that  the  mind  must  be  confined  somewhere  within 
the  extent  of  that  body  which  it  uses  as  its  means  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  action.  This  appears  rational  at  first  sight,  on 
the  principle  that  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not ;  which 
statement  must  be  clearly  defined  before  we  can  pronounce 
on  its  validity.  For,  as  the  mind  seems  to  be  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  body,  and  to  direct  its  movements 
whenever  they  are  rational  and  purposive,  it  would  follow 
that  the  mind  is  somewhere,  if  not  everywhere,  within  it. 
Few,  perhaps  none,  will  be  found  to  question  the  substan¬ 
tial  correctness  of  this  view,  whether  they  be  materialists  or 
idealists ;  whether  they  believe  that  the  so-called  activities 
of  intellect  be  merely  the  movement  of  the  molecules  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  acting  without  any  power  save  what 
their  uncaused  and  undirected  action  generates ;  or  these 
molecular  movements  are  excited  by  the  action  of  an  im¬ 
material  principle,  and  they  are  only  the  phenomena  mark¬ 
ing  the  presence  and  degree  of  power  caused  by  a  meta¬ 
physical  energy, — in  either  case  that  which  we  call  mind 
is  localized  within  the  bounds  of  the  bodily  structure. 

THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  PERCEPTION. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  take  our  point  of  departure:  mod¬ 
estly,  as  befits  one  who  advocates  a  view  at  variance  with 
the  whole  course  of  speculative  thought,  yet  with  a  confi¬ 
dence,  which  results  from  conviction,  that  the  new  hypoth¬ 
esis  will  account  for  a  greater  number  of  facts,  and  en¬ 
counter  fewer  obstacles,  than  any  other  theory.  That 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  hypothesis  when  first 
broached  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For,  if  it 
encountered  no  obstacles,  it  would  not  be  new,  since  it 
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wonld  already  have  adapted  itself  to  the  accepted  ideas  of 
mankind,  and  to  call  it  new  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Besides,  there  could  be  no  theory  devised  which 
would  explain  every  fact  connected  with  it,  because,  in  a 
universe,  every  force  or  particle  of  matter  influences  all  the 
rest ;  and  to  account  for  the  mutual  action  of  each  factor 
in  Nature  would  require  omniscience.  With  these  caveats, 
not  as  an  excuse  for  venturing  upon  an  entirely  new  path 
of  speculation,  but  acknowledgment  of  its  inevitable  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  probability  of  objections  which  may  be 
raised,  we  proceed  to  our  new  theses. 

I.  The  mind  cannot  be  localized.  It  is  not  confined  in 
its  action  by  the  limits  of  time  or  space,  nor  bound  by  the 
chain  of  causality. 

II.  It  is  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  in  a  relative  sense; 
which,  without  involving  any  contradiction,  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  every  finite  thing— omnipotent  within  the  sphere 
of  its  power,  omnipresent  within  the  extent  of  its  action. 

III.  Mind  and  matter  are  one  substance,  differing  only  in 
the  relative  subtlety  of  their  composition,  and  are  transfera¬ 
ble  into  their  equivalents  without  loss  or  limitation. 

IV.  Therefore,  they  act  on  each  other  directly  and  im¬ 
mediately,  and  no  bridge  is  required  for  them  to  cross. 

I.  THK  MIND  CANNOT  BK  LOCALIZED. 

Those  holding  the  theory  that  mind  and  matter  are  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  in  their  essence,  have  made  most  stren¬ 
uous  efforts,  as  has  been  noted,  to  localize  the  former.  But 
these  attempts  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  its 
real  nature.  P'or,  according  to  the  commonly  accepted 
view,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  conditions  of  matter.  It  can¬ 
not  be  apprehended  by  the  senses.  It  submits  to  none  of 
the  standards  of  weight,  measure,  or  physical  power.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  it  knows  itself  intuitively,  it  can  be  apprehended 
only  by  the  phenomena  it  causes;  and  in  this  fact  shows 
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itself  akin  to  all  power  in  its  essential  natnre.  It  is  meta* 
physical — ^that  is,  above,  beyond  Nature,  which  is  disclosed 
to  us  by  mechanical  means.  If  it  had  any  of  the  attributes 
of  matter,  it  would  certainly  submit  to  some  of  the  tests 
by  which  the  material  world  is  made  known  to  us.  But  it 
persistently  eludes  every  effort  to  seize  or  retain  it.  Even 
physical  force,  which  is  so  subtle  that  it  can  be  known  on¬ 
ly  by  what  it  does,  and  not  what  it  is  in  itself,  can  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  mind’s  action.  For  it  laughs  at 
bands,  and  rises  superior  to  sufferings  and  death.  Nor  has 
a  single  one  of  the  properties  by  which  matter  can  be 
grasped  any  resemblance,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  to  the 
essence  of  mind.  And  it  will  not  do  to  argue  from  our  ig¬ 
norance  and  say.  Because  we  do  not  know  any  other  way 
of  measuring  its  essence  than  by  material  standards,  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  estimated  by  them. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  mind  is  somewhere  in  the 
body ;  else  it  could  not  employ  this  as  an  instrument  of 
action.  This  is  true,  if  we  confine  its  action  to  those  in¬ 
fluences  which  it  exerts  through  the  material  organ.  Ma¬ 
terial  phenomena  must  be  produced  through  the  agency  of 
material  organs,  in  order  to  be  apprehended  by  any  of  our 
senses.  But  our  senses  do  not  measure  force;  only  its  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  not  the  least  conception  what  force  is  per 
se — where  or  how  it  acts.  We  cannot  tell  how  a  blow  is 
transmitted  through  a  bar  of  iron  from  the  place  of  impact 
to  that  where  it  acts  upon  another  body.  How  does  the 
electricity  pass  from  the  dynamo  through  the  wire  to  the 
machinery  it  sets  in  motion?  How  does  the  current  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  battery  move  through  the  cable,  bearing  with 
it  the  energy  which  elaborates  intelligence  after  passing 
under  seas  and  over  continents?  Is  this  energy  in  part  of 
the  wire  at  one  time,  or  in  all  of  it  simultaneously?  So, 
when  mind  employs  a  material  organ,  as  far  as  that  organ 
is  concerned — its  action  is  localized  and  rendered  phenoni- 
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enal,  for  the  apprehension  of  some  other  mind  which,  in  a 
similar  way,  is  rendered  local.  We  see  that  one  mind  be¬ 
comes  confined  in  its  action  for  the  sake,  not  of  another 
which  is  free  from  spatial  and  temporal  conditions,  but  of 
one  which  is  localized  like  itself.  But  this  does  not  tell 
ns  where  the  force  is  in  itself. 

FORCE  NOT  CONDITIONED  BY  SPACE. 

We  gather  up  electricity  by  the  dynamos  and  store  it,  in 
order  to  serve  us  by  acting  through  material  agents  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  material  wants.  This  energy  as  it  exists  free  in 
nature  does  not  show  itself  to  our  senses.  When  it  is  con¬ 
fined  or  localized  by  allying  itself  to  material,  whether  in 
the  raindrop  or  the  evolution  of  heat  by  motion,  then  it 
may  be  so  concentrated  that  it  seeks  to  free  itself  in  the 
lightning’s  flash,  or  by  dissipation  through  tlie  machinery 
which  is  effecting  its  appointed  task,  and  so  return  to  its 
normal  condition  of  invisibility  and  intangibility.  The 
electricity  exists  before  it  is  gathered.  It  is  not  really  gen¬ 
erated,  though  in  loose  language  we  thus  speak.  It  is  im¬ 
prisoned  by  a  kindred  subtle  influence,  the  mind  oilman, 
when  it  makes  its  place  and  quantity  manifest  by  its  srction 
through  material  instruments.  What  if  the  mind  is  con¬ 
nected  by  speculation  with  the  nerve  matter  in  the  head? 
As  a  force  it  must  have  been  somewhere  before  it  became 
manifest  through  the  vibration  of  the  brain  molecules. 
For,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Force  be  true, — 
and  no  law  of  science  can  be  better  established,  either  on  a 
posteriori  or  a  priori  proof, — the  mind,  like  any  other  force, 
for  it  is  assuredly  a  force,  whether  viewed  as  mechanical 
by  the  materialist,  or  ideal  by  the  metaphysician, — then 
the  quantity  of  force  exhibited  as  a  mental  power  has  never 
been  increased  or  diminished.  This  force,  then,  existed 
free  in  the  universe,  and  became  to  a  certain  extent 
localized  when  joined  to  its  material  companion.  It  is  a 
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prime  condition  of  a  world  of  sensible  phenomena,  that 
force  should  act  through  a  material  medium,  in  order  to  be 
apprehended  by  material  organs.  In  this  sense  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  attaching  mind  to  matter,  and  so  localize  it,  in 
order  to  confine  its  work,  and  render  it  subject  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  material  world.  Hence  the  mind  as  a  force 
antedates  its  union  with  a  material  body ;  and,  according 
to  an  inborn  belief  in  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  every  form  of  that  which  purports  to  be  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  a  liigher  wisdom,  it  will  survive  the  dissolution 
of  the  compound,  and  be  henceforth  untramnieled  by  any 
conditions  of  locality.  But  whether  we  be  materialists  or 
idealists,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  what  is  known  as 
mental  action  be  through  material  organisms;  and  when 
these  work,  the  power  that  propels  and  guides  them  must 
be  where  they  work,  provided  their  activities  become  phe¬ 
nomenal. 

BUT  FORCE  MAY  BECOME  PHENOMENAL  WHEN  LOCALIZED. 

Blit  this  is  a  condition  of  their  union,  and  does  not  dis¬ 
close  the  action  of  either  per  se.  The  body  acts  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  while  life  lasts,  and  is  directed  by  intelligence. 
When  the  severance  we  call  death  takes  place,  the  mater¬ 
ials  of  which  the  body  is  composed  come  at  once  under 
other  forces,  which  begin  disintegration.  Hitherto  the 
phenomenal  action  was  integration  through  organic  ac¬ 
tion.  Now  all  is  reversed.  Some  change  has  taken  place 
which  the  materialist  is  bound  to  acknowledge.  There  is 
some  kind  of  movement  among  the  cells  of  the  brain  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  body.  There  are  forces  at  work  of  a 
very  energetic  kind,  but  wholly  diverse  from  those  mani¬ 
fested  in  life.  Hence  it  is  most  emphatically  clear  that 
the  power  which  previously  controlled  is  no  longer  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  For  factors  of  an  entirely  different  char¬ 
acter  are  now  in  po.ssession  of  the  workshop,  and  acting 
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with  such  industry  and  efficiency  that  very  soon  there  is 
no  organ  which  the  previous  tenant  could  use,  were  it  to  re¬ 
turn.  Some  power  has  departed  which  acted  through  this 
organism  hitherto.  Now  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Force  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  truth,  that  force 
called  Mind  is,  at  all  events,  no  longer  localized.  It  is 
still  a  force,  but  set  free  from  all  material  trammels  so  far 
as  its  previous  habitation  is  concerned.  It  can  doubtless 
exhibit  its  power  in  ways  appropriate  to  its  new  order  of 
existence,  but  it  no  longer  submits  to  the  testimony  of  our 
senses. 

FORCE  DIVERSE  IN  ESSENCE  AND  IN  MANIFESTATION. 

We  must  never  forget  that  force  is  one  thing  in  its  es¬ 
sence  and  another  in  its  manifestations.  The  latter  are 
the  result  of  material  agents  in  action ;  and,  in  order  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  grasped  by  the  senses,  they  must  be 
employed  by  some  material  instrument.  But  they  must 
exist  per  se  before  they  can  be  made  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves  through  mechanical  appliances.  Electricity,  heat, 
any  of  the  mechanical  forces,  must  exist  before  they  are 
appropriated  by  the  material  agents  through  which  they 
do  their  work  under  man’s  direction.  The  wire  at  one 
instant  holds  no  electricity.  Again  it  is  charged  by  a  bat¬ 
tery.  This  power  then  is  transferred,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
dition  for  phenomenal  action.  The  force  is  stored  some¬ 
where  in  the  wire  for  work,  but  cannot  be  localized  further 
than  this;  for  it  will  act  from  one  part  of  the  wire  as  well 
as  another,  provided  this  be  of  uniform  material  and  make. 
And  that  part  of  the  force  which  escapes — for  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  all  power  which  is  collected  and  tempo¬ 
rarily  confined  for  use  seeks  to  escape — reunites  itself 
with  that  unlimited  quantity  which  is  free  in  the  universe. 
This  force  in  its  essence,  therefore,  cannot  be  assigned  to 
any  part  of  the  conductor  or  instrument  through  which  it 
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is  used ;  but  in  this  limited  sphere  is  omnipresent  The 
time  required  for  its  transmission  depends  upon  the  mate¬ 
rial  through  which  it  moves.  Its  own  motion  seems  to  be 
instantaneous,  provided  it  is  not  impeded  by  the  medium 
of  transmission.  We  can  see  this  hypothesis  verified  in  the 
case  of  gravity.  This  acts  in  all  directions  alike ;  is  in¬ 
stantaneous  in  its  movements,  or  so  nearly  so  that  our 
senses  can  detect  no  interval.  By  analogy  derived  from 
such  experiments  as  bear  most  directly  on  the  case,  we  are 
assured  that  both  heat  and  light  act  in*  every  direction 
alike  from  their  source,  and  that  it  is  only  the  material 
through  which  they  are  transmitted  that  hinders  them 
from  acting  at  all  distances,  to  which  their  power  extends, 
at  once.  Like  to  the  essence  of  material  forces  is  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  mind.  It  can  be  conceived  as  entirely  free,  or  im¬ 
peded  by  the  obstruction  of  the  medium  through  which  it 
acts.  By  itself  it  requires  no  time. 

PSYCHICAL  FORCE  NOT  CONDITIONED  BY  TIME. 

The  experiments  of  physiology,  which  tell  us  that  time 
is  required  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  through  the 
sense  organs  to  the  brain,  and  then  to  be  quickened  into 
mental  action,  all  go  to  prove  that  it  is  the  material  which 
requires  time  for  the  manifestation  of  the  impression  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind  and  changed  into  thought  or  ac¬ 
tion.  The  afferent  or  efferent  nerves  are  parts  of  a  mate¬ 
rial  organism  which  acts  in  time  and  space;  but  experi¬ 
ments  in  psychology  go  to  prove  that  the  mind  itself  is 
subject  to  no  such  conditions.  We  can  think  at  once  of 
any  event,  how  far  soever  it  may  be  removed  from  the  now 
and  the  here.  The  geologist  tells  us  of  an  age  in  the 
world’s  history  when  its  whole  material  was  star-dust  or 
incandescent  gas.  We  can  place  ourselves  at  the  point  to 
view  this  remote  period  as  quickly  as  we  can  portray  a 
scene  enacted  but  a  moment  ago.  The  whole  time  in  fu- 
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ture,  as  far  as  our  powers  can  conceive,  may  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  our  thought  in  like  manner.  So  that  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  matter  of  time  the  action  of  the  mind  is  in  no  wise 
affected  by  the  interval  between  that  which  is  remote  and 
that  which  is  near.  So,  as  to  space,  psychical  action  per 
se  is  not  confined.  We  can  place  ourselves  in  thought  in 
an  instant  upon  a  star  so  remote  that  the  light  which  start¬ 
ed  from  it  when  Adam  was  placed  in  Eden  has  not  yet 
reached  us.  Hence,  as  thought  is  the  appropriate  work  of 
the  mind,  we  see  that  its  power  when  it  works  alone  is 
wholly  free  from  space  and  time  conditions.  And  in  this 
respect  it  seems  to  be  akin  to  all  pure  power,  no  matter 
what  modification  this  may  assume.  Their  action  is  kin¬ 
dred  ;  which  fact  argues  an  identity  in  essence  that  can 
manifest  itself  in  unlimited  applications. 

INFORMATION  FOR  A  MATERIAL  AGENT  MUST  COME 
THROUGH  MATERIAL  MEANS. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  we  gain  information  from 
the  five  or  more  gateways  of  knowledge.  And,  as  the.se 
act  through  an  organism  for  the  manifestation  of  a  life 
composed  of  two  factors,  so  long  as  they  compose  an 
unity  for  work,  the  one  will,  so  far  as  that  unity  has  a  pur¬ 
pose,  be  dependent  in  some  measure  upon  the  other.  Sci¬ 
ence  is  built  up  by  experiment,  and  this  means  that  the 
mind  elaborates  the  information  gained  in  this  way  into 
reasoned  truth.  As  an  organism,  which,  for  the  period  of 
life,  is  subject  to  material  conditions,  and  which  achieves 
results  through  material  means,  the  soul  and  body  conspire 
in  mental  action.  There  is  undoubtedly  cooperation,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  an  interchange  of  signals  between 
the  two  factors  which  are  necessary  to  the  action  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  agent.  But  the  question  now  is,  whether  this  is  not 
the  result  of  our  dual  constitution,  and  the  consequent  ne¬ 
cessity  that  the  power,  so  far  as  it  acts  with  the  material 
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agent,  be  subject  to  its  limitation.  The  stronger  power 
must  condescend  to  the  weaker  in  their  interaction.  But 
can  they  not  to  a  degree,  even  during  their  union,  act  sep¬ 
arately?  There  are  unconscious  bodily  functions  which  go 
on  without  assistance  from  the  directing  intelligence. 
There  are  grosser  appetites  which  may  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  functions  of  mere  animal  or  vegetable  growth. 
There  is  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the  desire  of  the  spirit 
to  be  pure,  and  the  body  to  minister  to  its  impure  appe¬ 
tites.  So  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  pute  intellectual  ac¬ 
tions  during  which  the  mind  is  not  in  the  least  subjected 
to  the  conditions  of  time  or  space.  In  the  higher  forms  of 
reasoning,  as  exemplified  in  dealing  with  abstract  concep¬ 
tions,  or  the  first  principles  of  all  sciences,  the  mind  acts 
without  being  dependent  upon  the  functions  of  sense.  The 
more  subtle  and  recondite  be  the  processes,  the  less  do 
they  need  information  or  suggestion  from  the  movement  of 
the  senses.  Pure  a  priori  conceptions  are  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  the  mind’s  independent  power;  for  no  action 
of  the  senses  can  furnish  a  mathematical  axiom  or  a  univer¬ 
sal  logical  conception.  To  arrive  at  such  the  mind  acts 
entirely  by  its  native  strength,  and  shows  its  ability  to  at¬ 
tain  unaided  those  fundamental  truths  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  knowledge.  It  was  the  life-work  of  Kant 
to  establish  the  truth  that  the  mind  possesses  this  power, 
and  by  doing  so  he  cut  up  pure  sensational  philosophy  by 
the  roots,  and  silenced  for  all  time  the  sophistries  of  Lu¬ 
cretius  and  Hume.  Thus  it  is  clear,  that,  if  the  mind  can 
act  by  itself,  it  can  act  in  one  place  or  time  as  well  as  an¬ 
other;  and  is  subjected  to  spatial  and  temporal  conditions, 
only  because  it  must  be  allied  to  matter  in  order  to  deal 
with  material  agents  in  producing  phenomena.  When  the 
alliance  with  a  material  nature  shall  have  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discipline,  for  which  the  present  life  appears  to  be 
especially  intended,  then  the  separation  will  take  place. 
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and  the  mind  be  free  from  the  impediments  of  a  carnal  na¬ 
ture.  But  revelation^  teaches  us  that  it  shall  be  united  to 
another  body  suited  to  its  enlarged  capacities.  That  which 
is  of  the  earth  is  earthy ;  but  there  are  bodies  terrestrial 
and  bodies  celestial.  Physical  science  teaches  us  that  there 
is  no  conceivable  limit  to  the  subtilising  of  matter.  So 
the  pure  spirit  can  be  furnished  with  a  body  composed  of 
matter  so  refined  as  in  no  wise  to  impede  its  movements. 
It  can  even  be  the  identical  matter  of  which  the  mortal 
frame  was  composed,  yet  so  refined  that  it  is  no  longer 
earthy,  but  spiritual  and  heavenly.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection — the  stumbling-stone  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  mockery  of  the  scoffer — falls  in  naturally  with  tlie 
conservation  and  transference  of  energy,  and  can  be  a 
tenet  of  science  as  well  as  of  religion. 

THE  MIND  NOT  BOUND  BY  THE  LAW  OF  CAUSALITY. 

In  the  matter  of  causality,  unless  we  deny  the  direct  tes¬ 
timony  of  consciousness,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  mind  is  a  self-originating  factor.  No  fact  of  intuition 
is  clearer,  no  principle  of  morality  more  imperative.  P'or, 
if  it  be  subject  to  any  force,  it  cannot  be  free.  And,  if  not 
free,  its  actions  can  have  no  moral  quality,  and  can  form 
no  element  of  character.  The  good  or  evil  of  actions  with 
reference  to  their  perpetrator  depends  entirely  upon  his  re¬ 
sponsibility ;  and  this  in  its  turn  upon  freedom.  Freedom 
involves  the  power  of  choice  in  the  agent;  a  self  originat¬ 
ing  force  of  such  a  kind  that,  when  two  or  more  alterna¬ 
tives  are  placed  before  us,  we  can  choose  which  we  please, 
regardless  of  the  motives  offered  either  by  desire  or  reason. 
Otherwise  there  could  be  no  responsibility,  no  virtue  nor 
vice,  in  the  character  of  man.  For  it  would  not  be  built 
up  by  him,  but  by  the  forces  which  constrained  him  to  act 
in  a  certain  way.  Either,  then,  the  mind  is  independent 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  40,  44,  48,  49. 
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of  the  chain  of  causality,  or  there  is  no  moral  character  in 
man;  and,  consequently,  no  difference  between  the  bad 
and  good.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  equally  wrong. 
Codes  of  laws  are  folly,  and  judgments  passed  upon  con¬ 
duct  a  mockery.  Hence  there  would  be  no  incentive  to 
virtue,  and  should  be  no  punishment  for  vice.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  each  man,  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the 
discipline  of  this  life  as  a  preparation  for  another,  are  ut¬ 
terly  false  and  meaningless. 

THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Again :  It  is  the  nature  of  force  to  act  equally  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  unless  it  be  controlled  and  applied  in  a  specific 
way  by  some  material  agent.  This  is  seen  in  all  the  great 
forces  of  Nature, — gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  mag¬ 
netism.  So  far  as  common  experience  or  the  tests  of  sci¬ 
ence  enable  us  to  judge,  we  find  that  all  forces  project 
themselves  out  from  their  source  alike  in  all  directions. 
Tliey  may  be  deflected  from  the  radial  movement,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are,  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
Nature.  But  when  they  are  unimpeded,  they  move  with 
equal  facility  and  force  in  all  directions.  Moreover,  every 
force  strives  to  exert  itself  in  proportion  to  its  strength. 
All  life  consists  of  motion,  and  therefore  all  Nature  may 
be  considered  as  some  huge  living  creature  expanding,  de¬ 
veloping,  itself  in  every  way  alike.  The  mind  in  its  ac¬ 
tion  resembles  all  other  forces  in  this  respect.  It  acts  im¬ 
mediately  and  most  strongly  nearest  to  where  it  is  exerted. 
Hence  force  of  character,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious, 
tends  to  make  itself  felt  on  its  vicinage  just  in  proportion 
to  its  amount.  There  may  be  hindrances  which  deflect  or 
tend  to  check ;  but  still  the  effort  is  expended,  though  it 
remains  latent  in  the  body  receiving  it,  which  stops 
that  much  force ;  or  it  is  transmitted  to  do  its  work  on 
some  other  object.  The  force  expended  by  moral  charac- 
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ter  may  be  received  by  others,  but  the  inertia  of  vice  be  so 
great  that  the  resistance  is  not  wholly  overcome,  and  no 
visible  movement  toward  reformation  be  produced  at  the 
time.  But  the  expended  strength  has  gone  out,  as  did 
healing  virtue  through  the  touch  of  the  Saviour’s  garment, 
and  is  working  like  the  forces  of  Nature;  often  for  a  long 
time  in  secret  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  see,  but  getting 
things  in  readiness  for  an  open  revelation.  Precisely  in 
this  way  the  mind  works  outwardly  from  itself,  and  direct¬ 
ly.  The  great  forces  which  control  the  world  are  not  phy¬ 
sical,  but  intellectual  and  moral.  When  there  is  much  of 
these  at  work,  the  effect  may  be  seen  at  once  by  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  result.  The  good  man  in  a  community  is  work¬ 
ing  silently,  imperceptibly.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  comes 
without  observation;  and  so  the  influence  of  a  man,  work¬ 
ing  like  leaven,  from  his  heart  outward,  until  it  purifies 
his  whole  nature,  and  from  him  goes  forth  to  renovate  the 
world.  It  grows  like  the  sown  seed,  whether  men  sleep 
and  perceive  not  its  growth,  or  are  awake  to  its  visible  ef¬ 
fects.  The  physical  power  of  each  man  may  be  considered 
as  substantially  a  uniform  quantity,  and  the  force  which 
he  can  exert  be  measured  accordingly ;  but  the  moral  force 
he  wields,  or  the  knowledge  he  masters,  is  without  limit. 
The  dull  intellect  sees  but  little  even  in  its  immediate  en¬ 
vironment.  It  has  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  equal  to 
those  of  greater  genius.  But  it  neither  sees  nor  hears,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  forces  attention  by  its  immediate  presence. 
The  powerful  intellect,  while  it  has  no  higher  or  wider 
gateways  of  knowledge,  while  it  has  not  greater,  often  in¬ 
ferior,  physical  powers,  yet  masters  all  the  knowledge 
around  it.  Such  a  mind,  not  by  laborious  experiment  but 
seemingly  by  intuition,  sees  and  knows  everything.  It  is 
alive  to  all  facts  of  Nature,  and  joins  these  together,  elabo¬ 
rating  new  principles,  opening  up  new  lines  of  investigation. 
The  faintest  traces  of  Nature’s  movements  are  discovered. 
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and  their  meaning  is  understood.  It  is  not  by  quickness 
of  sense,  but  by  the  energy  of  intellect,  which  can  see  farther, 
can  move  faster,  can  take  a  firmer  grasp.  Its  influence  ex¬ 
tends  alike  in  every  direction,  and  to  every  conceivable 
limit.  The  senses  do  not  carry  the  mind  there  by  their 
slow  conveyances — it  outruns  them.  The  senses  may  ex¬ 
pand  their  powers,  but  the  mind  anticipates  their  action, 
and  gradually  dispenses  with  their  instrumentality. 

MOST  OF  OUR  KNOWLF.DGE  INDEPKNDKNT  OF  SENSE- 
PERCEPTION. 

The  greater  part  of  knowledge,  under  any  theory,  is  by 
intuition,  without  the  mediation  of  material  instruments. 
For  somehow  the  mind  grasps  reality  directly.  It  goes  by 
its  own  way,  travels  at  its  own  expense,  and  pays  no  toll  to 
pliysical  nature  in  the  rapid  results  it  achieves.  This  fact 
is  clearly  seen  in  all  great  inventions  and  discoveries. 
They  are  made  by  the  mind  coming  in  contact  with  that 
which  is  not  given  through  the  material  sense,  and  which 
never  could  be  marked  by  one  who  waits  its  slow  move¬ 
ment.  For  imagination  constructs  an  entirely  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  relations  between  things.  This  is  in  a 
proper  sense  creative;  for  it  projects  a  working  scheme, 
and  discerns  how  the  materials  which  have  been  furnished 
by  the  senses  would  act  if  placed  in  a  new  connection 
which  it  anticipates.  By  its  power  of  combination  according 
to  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  it  discovers  through  its  inde¬ 
pendent  action,  it  perceives  that  an  untried  arrangement  of 
ideal  materials  will  perform  a  new  work,  or  execute  an  old 
process  in  a  better  way.  New  inventions  in  mechanics, 
new  mixtures  of  elements  in  chemistry,  are  made  in  imag¬ 
ination,  and  the  result  foreseen  by  what  Bacon  so  well 
calls  “Anticipations  of  Nature,”  and  progress  is  made  in 
the  arts  of  life.  But  this  fact  is  seen  in  a  still  more  in> 
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portant  sense  in  those  cases  where  the  intellect  determines 
a  priori  what  must  be  the  course  of  Nature. 

A  PRIORI  KNOWLEIX>E  MUST  PRECEDE  EXPERIENCE. 

Scientists  often  scorn  the  a  priori  theories  of  those  whom 
they  ridicule  as  metaphysicians.  But  they  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  Kant  declared  there  must  be  a  planet  exterior  to 
Saturn  a  century  before  astronomers  discovered  Neptune. 
And  the  discovery  was  made  by  Leverrier  and  Adams  by 
directing  their  calculus  and  their  telescopes  according  to  an 
imagined  condition  of  things  made  by  the  independent  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  which  conceived  and  figured  relations 
which  the  senses  had  never  known,  and  then  proceeded  to 
apply  its  intentional  powers  according  to  that  scheme. 
There  is  a  kind  of  prophetic  knowledge  displayed  in  philo¬ 
sophic  thought,  just  as  there  is  prescience  in  the  mind  of 
the  real  prophet.  His  thoughts  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
truth.  He  looks  far  down  into  the  roots  of  things.  He 
leaves  phenomena  behind.  He  deals  with  ideas,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  embodiment  of  physical  forces.  He  is  in  communion 
with  those  laws  which  rule  the  world  and  shall  be  valid 
forever.  He  has  discovered  his  kinship  with  the  truths 
which  underlie  all  Nature,  and  by  obedience  to  them  is  en¬ 
abled  to  interpret  them  to  the  world.  He  sees  far  ahead  of 
his  time,  and  voices  the  teaching  of  omniscience,  which 
men  will  some  day  be  able  to  comprehend.  Plato  in  many 
things  saw  in  advance  of  the  position  where  Leibnitz  stood 
two  thousand  years  later  in  the  world’s  history.  Such  men 
live  before  their  time,  as  the  proverb  says.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say.  They  live  in,  and  for,  all  time.  The 
fact  is  that  the  principles  which  rule  the  world  for  all  time, 
and  in  every  sphere  of  being,  have  become  a  part  of  their 
mental  constitution.  They  are  prophets  in  the  double 
sense  of  the  word ;  they  both  speak  for,  and  in  advance  of, 
other  men.  As  Isaiah  could  see  the  future  destiny  of  Israel 
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and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  even  so  these  seers  of 
thought  and  physical  science  divine  the  truth  by  living  in 
immediate  contact  with  it.  They  need  no  material  instru¬ 
ments.  They  have  a  lens  in  the  soul  which  can  sweep  the 
vast  expanse  of  space,  and  extend  their  knowledge  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  time.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  Thesis : — 

II.  RELATIVE  OMNIPOTENCE  AND  OMNIPRESENCE 
OF  THE  MIND. 

The  Mind  is  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  in  a  relative 
sense,  without  involving  a  contradiction  of  its  finite  capac¬ 
ities.  By  this  we  understand  that  the  mind  in  its  circum¬ 
scribed  sphere  is  an  epitome  of  that  Infinite  knowledge  and 
power  which  both  knows  and  can  do  all  things.  There  is 
somewhere  in  the  universe,  or  rather  everywhere  in  it,  both 
power  and  wisdom  enough  to  provide  its  material,  to  in¬ 
sure  its  development,  and  direct  its  movements.  Every¬ 
thing  that  exists  does  so  by  virtue  of  a  “Sufficient  Rea¬ 
son,”  the  profound  utterance  of  Leibnitz,  who  voiced  by 
this  terse  formula  the  common-sense  of  every  rational  man. 
If  there  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  any  being,  it  would 
not  exist ;  and  if  there  was  not  an  adequate  cause  for  a 
fact,  it  would  not  take  place.  This  is  axiomatic  and  re¬ 
quires  no  proof.  It  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  analytic 
judgment  in  which  every  man  acquiesces  as  soon  as  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  terms.  Therefore,  as  some  Being  must  l)e 
capable  of  understanding  everything  as  it  is  in  reality,  and 
wise  enough  to  formulate  its  laws  and  direct  their  action, 
the  knowledge  must  equal  the  content  of  Nature.  To  use 
the  thought  of  Schleiermacher,^  the  content  of  Logic  should 
aim  at  equaling  the  content  of  reality.  This  is  the  goal 
after  which  human  reason  is  perpetually  striving;  but  the 
understanding  being  finite,  and  the  amount  to  be  known 


‘Ueberweg’s  Logic  (Pviig.  Tran.),  Pref.  ist  Ed.,  ab  initio^  p.  71  etpassitn. 
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infinite,  there  may  be  a  gradual  approach  forever  without 
attaining  the  goal.  Now  from  this  statement  it  follows, 
that  if  there  is  any  knowledge  which  is  true  and  reliable 
in  man  it  must  be  exercised  in  the  same  way,  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis^  that  Omniscience  knows.  If  this  Being  knows  in 
the  correct  way,  and  can  embrace  all  truth,  then  any  other 
being  who  can  grasp  any  portion  of  this  truth  must  know 
it  in  the  same  way.  For  if  the  finite  creature  knows  it  in 
any  other  way  than  as  it  really  is,  his  knowledge  is  false ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  have  the  apprehension  of  the 
truth.  Infinite  knowledge  must  comprehend  directly  all 
that  is  to  be  known.  For  in  order  to  know,  we  must  come 
into  such  relations  with  things  that  their  real  nature  is  dis¬ 
closed  to  us.  The  Being  who  made  all  things,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  them  in  their  relations  with  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  system  or  universe,  must  know  their  constitution 
and  control  their  movements.  And  if  there  are  any  other 
creatures  who  possess  knowledge  and  exercise  any  power, 
they  must  do  this  in  the  same  way,  in  their  limited  sphere, 
that  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  does  throughout  the  whole. 
The  finite  creature  can  ally  himself  to  the  Infinite  by  act¬ 
ing  according  to  the  laws  by  which  He  governs  the  Universe. 
If  “man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  Nature,”^  this 
is  possible  only  by  being  himself  en  rapport  with  her  con¬ 
stitution  and  course  of  action ;  and  this  cannot  be  save  by 
knowledge  which  comprehends  her  secrets,  and  moral  char¬ 
acter  which  unites  him  with  the  Framer  of  her  laws. 
Each  part  of  the  universe,  whether  it  be  a  system,  cell,  or 
organism,  must  be  fitted  to  its  surroundings  so  as  to  act 
and  be  acted  upon  in  turn  by  all  with  which  it  is  connected. 
This  requires  each  part  to  be  a  necessary  constituent  of  the 
whole,  whose  influence  is  felt  throughout. 


*  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  i.  i. 
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attraction,  light,  etc.,  in  inverse  proportion  to 
THE  square  of  the  DISTANCE. 

This  influence  grows  less  and  less  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  removal,  which  follows  of  necessity,  because  it  is 
extended  over  the  increasing  area.  The  wave  grows  less 
as  the  diameter  of  its  circle  increases;  but  its  force  is  not 
lost  even  when  it  ceases  to  be  visible.  The  particle  of  dust 
which  floats  in  the  air  has  its  place,  according  to  its  mag¬ 
nitude,  as  surely  as  the  earth  or  sun  which  holds  it  in  its 
tiny  sphere.  Just  so  with  flnite  mind.  No  matter  whether 
it  be  the  weakest,  which  rises  barely  to  rationality,  or  the 
grandest  intellect  that  illumined  the  life  of  Plato.  Each  is 
an  intellectual  force,  influences  according  to  the  measure  of 
its  capacity,  and  can  influence  only  in  the  manner  it 
knows.  For  if  it  knows  nothing  of  the  mode  of  action 
around  it,  then  it  can  do  nothing  except  by  hazard.  In 
order  to  control  any  part  of  Nature  however  small,  the 
mind  must  know  its  mode  of  action  and  adapt  itself  thereto. 
Otherwise  there  could  be  no  purposive  result.  For  we  can¬ 
not  succeed  when  we  are  at  cross-purposes  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  compel  submission  or  insure  destructions. 
Nor  can  we  put  ourselves  in  connection  with  her  action 
except  by  first  knowing  her  mode,  and  consciously  follow¬ 
ing  her  lead. 

The  a  priori  conception  of  our  mental  constitution  and 
the  way  we  gain  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us  agrees 
with  the  method  revealed  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  If 
the  mind  of  man  be  capable  of  knowledge,  he  must  know 
in  the  only  way  that  any  intelligence  can  see  the  reality  of 
things.  His  mind  must  be  constructed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Divine  Mind.  We  can  know  nothing  about  the 
modes  of  thought  of  a  Being  different  from  ourselves  ex¬ 
cept  according  to  the  much-derided  theory  of  Anthropo¬ 
morphism.  Hence,  if  there  were  no  similarity  between  the 
thoughts  of  God  and  those  of  man,  he  could  not  communi- 
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cate  with  us  in  such  manner  as  we  could  understand.  Or 
if  he  thought  contrary  to  the  reality,  then  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  from  his  revelation,  or  our  investigation  of  Na¬ 
ture,  would  not  avail  us,  for  the  reason  that  our  content  of 
knowledge  would  not  agree  with  the  content  of  Nature. 
There  could  therefore  be  no  communication  in  either  case, 
and  hence  no  knowledge  of  Nature;  and  no  control  of  her 
movements  would  be  possible.  Reverently  speaking,  God 
could  make  no  communication  with  us  if  he  knew  things 
in  a  different  way  from  what  we  do — not  in  degree,  but  in 
mode.  He  can  know  them  only  as  they  are  in  reality. 
For  any  other  supposition  would  involve  both  ignorance 
and  error;  and  hence  he  can  inform  us  in  no  way  except 
in  accordance  with  that  reality, 

FINITE  AND  INFINITE  KNOWLEDGE  DIFFER  NOT  IN  NA¬ 
TURE,  BUT  IN  DEGREE. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  we  know  the  truth,  we  know  it  as  he 
does ;  and  we  know  it  immediately.  Let  this  statement 
be  not  misunderstood.  It  seems  to  conflict  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  universal  convictions  of  mankind.  For  we 
seem  to  know  through  media.  Only  a  small  part  of  our 
knowledge  is  axiomatic,  while  we  reason  through  the  syl¬ 
logistic  process  and  facts  of  perception  elaborated  by  the 
mind  through  its  own  antecedent  action  and  that  of  others. 
But  axiomatic  truth  depends  on  the  mental  caliber  of  the 
individual,  and  the  general  culture  of  the  race.  That 
which  at  one  stage  of  progress  seems  difficult  and  must  be 
gained  by  persevering  toil,  subsequently  becomes  so  clear 
that  it  requires  no  proof.  We  pass  at  once  through  all  in¬ 
tervening  media,  and  apprehend  the  fact  without  a  process 
of  ratiocination. ‘  The  directness  or  immediateness  of  the 
knowledge  depends  upon  the  intellectual  strength  of  the 
thinker ;  and  this  we  may  see  carried  to  any  extent.  La- 

^  Ueberweg’s  Logic,  pp.  94,  95,  Eng.  Trans. 
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place  in  many  demonstrations  of  problems  in  his  “  Mecan- 
ique  Celeste”  says:  “This  equation  follows  obviously 
from  the  preceding”;  but  to  the  ordinary  mathematician 
the  process  between  would  occupy  a  half-dozen  pages  of 
closely  packed  calculations  to  make  apparent  the  result 
which  was  self-evident  to  the  great  author. 

ALL  JUDGMENT  ESSENTIALLY  ANALYTIC. 

The  immediateness  of  knowledge,  then,  is  measured  by 
that  power  of  the  mind  to  discover  it  by  intuition  as  axi¬ 
omatic,  and  elaborate  the  truth  under  the  form  of  analytic 
judgments.  The  discovery  of  the  middle  term  in  the  syl¬ 
logism  is  undoubtedly  by  intuition.  For  no  number  of 
individual  instances  could  ever  warrant  a  universal  truth 
on  the  basis  of  inductions  from  particular  instances ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  all  logicians  with  naturalistic  lean¬ 
ings  say  that  the  process  can  never  be  more  than  probable. 
And  hence  the  oft-repeated  criticism  that  the  syllogistic 
process  is  only  a  petitio  principii;  an  objection  which  can 
be  brought  with  as  much  justice  against  all  analytic  judg¬ 
ments.  In  truth,  the  conclusion  is  unquestionably  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  terms.  If  it  were  not  there  potentially, 
it  could  not  be  deduced  from  them.  But  what  is  there 
contained  implicitly  becomes  manifest  explicitly  by  com¬ 
parison  with  a  third  term,  which  makes  the  agreement  man¬ 
ifest.  We  admit  the  criticism  against  the  syllogistic  pro¬ 
cess.  But  it  in  no  way  destroys  the  validity  of  the  logical 
method,  or  its  usefulness  as  an  organ :  it  only  goes  to  prove 
our  thesis,  that  in  the  last  analysis  of  the  mental  process 
in  acquiring  knowledge  the  mind  acts  immediately.  That 
every  person  can  pass  from  one  conception  to  another  by 
comparison  with  a  third  without  the  intervention  of  any 
concrete  factor,  and  does  employ  the  process  involved  in 
Kant’s  formidable  expression,  “the  concrete  unity  of  Ap¬ 
perception,”  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  psychologist. 
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or  that  the  increase  of  this  power  to  grasp  by  intuition  is 
measured  by  increase  of  intellectual  vigor.  The  mind  in 
this  case  acts  limply  a  priori^  and  by  its  own  resources, 
quite  independent  of  sense-perception ;  coming,  as  it  does, 
in  immediate  contact  with  reality.  The  feeblest  intellect 
has  its  self-evident  truths.  It  knows,  though  in  a  very 
circumscribed  circle.  The  child  in  the  cradle  knows  di¬ 
rectly  its  mother  from  a  stranger.  Progress  in  mental 
vigor  widens  the  circle  indefinitely.  Plato,  Leibnitz,  and 
Pascal  grasped  the  whole  content  of  human  thought  almost 
as  soon  as  they  directed  their  attention  to  any  special  sub¬ 
ject.  If  the  mind  were  absolutely  omniscient,  then  all 
knowledge  would  be  immediate,  axiomatic,  and  require  no 
proof. 

PHKNOMKNAI.  KNOWLEDGE  TRANSMITTED  THROUGH 
SENSE-PERCEPTION. 

But  it  may  be  justly  asked.  How  does  this  theory  agree 
with  the  known  facts  of  physiological  psychology?  We 
undoubtedly  know  the  external  world  through  Perception. 
The  five  or  more  senses  receive  impressions  from  the  out¬ 
ward  world,  and  convey  the  information  so  received  through 
the  sensory  nerves  to  the  brain.  This  is  transmitted  in 
some  mysterious  way  to  the  mind  by  that  bridge  which, 
according  to  the  commonly  received  theory,  spans  the 
chasm  between  matter  and  spirit.  In  the  case  of  one  of 
the  senses,  vision,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  external  object 
made  upon  the  retina,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in 
fact  it  is  always  taken  for  granted,  that  the  excitation 
made  by  this  picture  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  In  another 
case  we  know  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air  strike  upon  the 
ear-drum,  set  it  in  motion,  and  this  conveys  the  vibrating 
movement  to  the  rods  of  Corti,  which  in  turn  affect  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  so  the  brain  is  brought  into  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outer  world  through  sound.  Why  this  com- 
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plicated  process  unless  for  the  transmission  of  the  outer 
world  to  the  inner?  The  same  remark  might  be  made  for 
all  the  senses.  The  bridge  seems  to  be  narrowed  to  the 
passage  from  the  movement  of  cells,  or  exquisitely  fine  tis¬ 
sue  in  the  brain,  to  the  mind  which  is  thought  to  have  its 
royal  throne  set  somewhere  here.  For  the  response  to  the 
information  received  by  sensation  is  elaborated  by  per¬ 
ception,  and  sent  back  through  the  motor  and  the  efferent 
nerves;  and  so  the  mind  crosses  back  by  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  this  double  span,  and  gives  its' report  through  the 
organs  to  the  outward  world.  These  are  facts  so  obvious 
that  it  .seems  needless  to  call  them  in  question.  But  in  re¬ 
ply  we  remark,  that  the  length  of  the  bridge  between  mat¬ 
ter  and  spirit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  If  the 
theory  founded  on  Duality  in  man  is  true,  then  the  two 
natures  are  disparate,  and  the  separation  between  them 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  either,  since  these  as 
rules  for  measurement  are  utterly  unlike.  Material  occupies 
space  and  requires  time  to  act.  Mind  has  no  discoverable 
locality,  and  acts  instantaneously,  though  psychological 
movement  may  be  influenced  by  the  inertia  of  the  organ 
through  which  the  power  acts.  The  bridge  between  mind 
and  matter,  even  if  it  be  but  the  passage  from  the  brain  as 
the  organ  of  its  action  to  the  immaterial  force  which  is  in 
it  and  acts  through  it,  is  quite  as  wide  as  though  it  were  the 
diameter  of  the  solar  system.  Distance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  problem.  If  we  admit  that  the  mind  is  confined 
either  to  the  whole  body  or  a  part  thereof,  the  journey 
would  be  as  long,  and  the  chasm  as  hard  to  pass, — admit¬ 
ting  the  two  factors  to  be  wholly  disparate, — as  though 
they  held  any  spatial  relation  however  remote.  But  the 
mistake  is  in  conceiving  the  mind  to  be  subject  to  any 
snch  relation.  No  psychology  has  ever  located  mental  or 
physical  power.  Its  work  may  be  located,  because  this  in¬ 
strument  through  which  it  acts  when  confined,  occupies 
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space  and  has  position.  So  long  as  the  body  is  put  in 
charge  of  the  mind,  the  information  which  is  gained  through 
sense-perception  comes  for  the  behoof  of  the  material  part 
which  furnishes  it.  Pure  intellect  could  not  work  phe¬ 
nomenally  if  it  had  no  material  instrument  to  manifest  its 
energy,  and  the  instrument  must  be  cared  for,  as  any  other 
machine,  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  mind  during 
their  union.  So  much  knowledge,  therefore,  as  is  gained 
by  sense-perception,  and  employed  by  the  mind,  is  fur¬ 
nished  exclusively  for  the  action  of  the  material  part. 

KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  THROUGH  MATERIAL  AGENTS 
NECESSARILY  DEFECTIVE. 

For  this  reason  all  knowledge  gained  in  this  way  has  im¬ 
perfections,  being  limited  by  the  hindrances  of  a  material 
agent.  Even  Induction,  however  far  carried,  arrives  at 
only  a  probable  certainty^  while  it  rests  on  the  standards 
of  sense-perception  which  cannot  demonstrate  an  absolute 
uniformity  of  nature.  But  the  mind  when  it  deals  with 
conceptions  originated  by  itself  arrives  at  absolute  certain¬ 
ty,  as  witnes.sed  by  the  reasonings  of  mathematics  and  pure 
logic.  The  mind,  therefore,  is  not  dependent  on  sensa¬ 
tion  for  any  knowledge  except  that  which  is  necessary  for 
the  development  and  preservation  of  that  organ  of  which 
it  has  the  charge.  This  being  material,  must  be  governed 
by  knowledge  derived  from  a  material  source  and  employed 
in  a  phenomenal  mode. 

WHY  IS  THE  ACTION  OF  MIND  CONDITIONED  BY  MAl'^l'ER  ? 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  mind  be  subjected 
in  its  action  to  the  conditions  of  a  material  body?  Why 
must  it  get  most  of  its  information — materialists  say,  all — 
from  sense-perception?  Why  should  it  have  the  weari¬ 
some  task  of  reasoning  by  induction  from  facts  gained 
*Jevons’  Principles  of  Science,  pp.  149,  150,  Am.  Ed. 
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through  experience,  if  it  can  acquire  all  through  the  short 
and  easy  way  of  grasping  axiomatic  truth  or  knowing  all 
by  intuition?  It  is  certainly  much  easier  to  ask  questions 
than  to  answer  them.  But  we  may  reply,  Why  is  the 
mind  joined  to  a  body  in  constituting  a  personality  while 
man  lives?  Why  must  force  act  through  material  agents 
in  order  to  work  ?  Why  not  act  directly,  and  get  rid  of 
inertia,  friction,  gravitation, — by  which  it  loses  half  its  en¬ 
ergy?  Why  a  material  creation  at  all  for  the  display  of 
power  and  wisdom  ?  Why  especially  the  formation  of  our 
carnal  bodies,  which  give  us  so  much  trouble  to  care  for  as 
to  health  ;  to  feed  in  order  to  give  them  strength ;  and  to 
restrain  lest  their  passions  lead  us  to  ruin?  Surely  the  mind 
could  act  with  infinitely  more  efl&ciency  if  it  were  freed 
from  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  even  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  our  relations  to  a  higher  life. 
Such,  however,  are  the  conditions  to  which  human  life,  in 
common  with  all  the  material  universe,  is  subjected ;  and 
the  reason  of  this  is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  belong 
unto  God.  But  our  business  is  to  explain  the  mode  in 
which  the  mind  acts  in  gaining  knowledge.  The  force 
which  man  exerts,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  be  true,  existed 
before  it  was  united  to  a  body ;  and,  by  the  same  principle, 
will  continue  to  exist  after  the  body  has  been  dissolved, 
and  its  power  as  the  instrument  of  mental  action  is  gone. 
We  do  not  know  why  a  material  world  was  formed.  For 
there  must  have  been  a  time,  even  if  we  go  no  farther  back 
than  it  is  the  delight  of  the  geologists  to  take  us  every 
day,  when  the  world  was  not  in  a  condition  to  admit  bod¬ 
ies  like  ours.  Pretty  much  everything  that  then  existed 
was  in  a  state  of  vapor,  very  much  like  our  conception  of 
spirit,  subtle,  impalpable. 
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PRIMORDIAL  FORM  IN  WHICH  MATTER  EXISTED. 

And  if  we  in  imagination  go  still  farther  back,  and 
the  process  as  witnes.sed  by  the  geological  ages,  and  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  historical  periods,  be  reversed,  we  will  eventu¬ 
ally  come  to  a  time  when  this  which  at  a  later  period  is 
scarcely  to  be  discriminated  from  spirit,  was  absolutely 
pure  spirit  as  judged  by  any  tests  we  can  conceive.  But 
when  this  pure  power,  energy,  or  spirit,  was  transformed 
and  developed  into  phenomenal  material,  it  must  become 
subject  to  space  and  time  conditions;  and  there  arises  a 
visible  organized  universe.  There  is  not,  however,  any  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution  of  that  spiritual  energy  which  must 
have  existed  during  all  the  past  eternity — only  a  change 
of  form,  so  that  “  the  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
of  the  things  which  do  appear.”  ‘  It  is  the  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  power  exhibited  phenomenally  that  it  be  through 
material  instruments,  and  subjected  to  spatial  and  temporal 
limitations.  Hence  it  follows,  that  any  finite  creature — 
and  everything  made  must  be  finite — must  have  a  limited 
power,  and  its  perceptible  influence  extend  to  a  circum¬ 
scribed  arc  depending  upon  the  amount  it  possesses.  It 
can  work  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  this  amount,  and 
the  limit  it  prescribes  to  itself  is  possessed  of  self-originat¬ 
ing  activity.  Hence  the  word  Omnipotence,  as  used  in 
this  article,  seems  to  be  a  contradiction,  and  certainly  is  so 
if  taken  in  its  strict  meaning.  But  the  signification  in¬ 
tended  by  its  use  here  is,  that  it  can  do  all  things  without 
the  possibility  of  successful  obstruction  within  the  sphere 
that  it  was  appointed  to  fill ;  being  therein  limited  only  by 
its  own  voluntary  action.  If  it  be  a  portion  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  which  pervades  the  universe,  and  which  can 
do  all  things  without  any  hindrance,  then  the  finite  being 
s  omnipotent  within  its  sphere.  Everything  except  God 
must  be  imperfect  and  subject  to  limitations  ab  extra ;  yet 
*  Heb.  xi.  3.  See  the  Greek. 
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they  may  be  complete  in  that  for  which  they  were  created. 
Hence  the  meaning  we  would  attach  to  the  omnipotence 
of  mind  is,  that  it  can  send  out  its  activities  and  increase 
their  efficiency  in  all  directions,  and  without  any  cessation. 
“  Plato’s  brain  ”  appeared  to  comprehend  all  that  men 
thought  about  during  his  eighty  years’  sojourn,  and  pretty 
much  all  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  subsequent 
speculators.  Whatever  limits  were  placed  to  its  activity 
did  not  arise  from  any  inherent  imbecility,  but  from  the 
organ  of  its  phenomenal  action.  Had  the  “fleshy  nook,’’ 
where  that  wondrous  power  of  thought  dwelt  for  a  time, 
been  more  robust  and  longer  lived,  the  mind  would  have 
continued  to  expand  indefinitely.  This  may  be  said  of 
each  rational  being. 

THE  MIND  ALWAYS  IMPEDED,  NEVER  AIDED,  BY  BODILY 
INTERFERENCE. 

Whatever  check  it  receives  is  from  the  physical  weakness 
of  the  body  with  which  it  is  for  a  time  conjoined.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  and  the  race  is 
checked  only  by  the  obstacles  which  are  incident  to  a  con¬ 
nection  with  a  decaying  organization.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  all  other  species  of 
power  and  that  pos.sessed  by  the  mind.  The  other  kinds 
are  in  definite  quantities  wherever  they  are  manifested, 
and  tend  to  diminution  through  use  by  exhaustion  or  dis¬ 
sipation.  But  the  mind  grows  by  use.  Its  growth  is 
measured  exactly  by  its  use,  and  there  is  no  bound  fixed  to 
its  increment.  The  amount  of  thinking  which  an  active 
mind  can  accomplish  is  almost  incredible.  Take  such 
men  as  Aristotle,  Grotius,  Leibnitz,  Gladstone.  They  seem 
to  know  and  do  as  much  intellectually  as  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  their  age  combined.  Yet  why  is  this?  Doubt¬ 
less  in  part  natural  endowments;  but  in  large  measure  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  possession  of  a  healthy  physique,  which  al- 
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lows  almost  incessant  application.  And  when  they  be¬ 
come  weary,  it  is  the  body,  the  brain — not  the  mind,  for 
this  grows  stronger  by  use.  There  is,  therefore,  both  the¬ 
oretically  and  practically,  no  limit  to  physical  action.  It 
is  omnipotent  when  it  allies  itself  with  the  truth  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  natural  law ;  and  thus  yields  a  willing  obedience 
to  the  power  and  intelligence  which  rules  the  universe.* 
In  the  .same  modified  sense  the  mind  is  omnipresent.  Of 
course  it  is  not  meant  that  the  mind  can  be  present  every¬ 
where;  either  at  any  time,  or  during  all  finite  time.  This 
would  require  it  to  be  equal  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
in  capacity.  What  is  held  here,  again,  is  that  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  action  to  any  locality.  It  comes  in  contact 
with  all  around  it,  just  in  proportion  to  its  native  or  ac¬ 
quired  activity.  The  child’s  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  mother’s  arms  and  the  cradle.  Through  the 
senses,  as  physiology  teaches,  it  reaches  out  to  everything 
which  makes  an  impression.  Undoubtedly  it  uses  the 
“gateways  of  knowledge”  to  go  out  beyond  itself  and  ex¬ 
plore  nature. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ORGAN  AND  THE  POWER  USING  IT. 

But  here,  again,  we  must  sharply  distinguish  between  the 
organ  and  the  power.  Epicharmus  says:  o  vov^  axovei  opa^ 
K.T.X.  The  organs  of  sense  do  not  perceive  a  whit  more 
than  the  optical  lens,  or  the  vibrating  tympanum  which  the 
air  sets  in  motion.  The  organ  does  its  work  of  perception 
for  the  material  agent.  The  impression  is  made  on  the 
retina,  and  carried  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  chief  ganglion, 
and  there,  acting  upon  a  material  instrument,  causes  this 
to  respond  by  a  material  activity.  But  the  object  does  not 
come  into  the  eye  or  the  finger  ends ;  much  less  into  the 
delicate  structure  of  the  brain.  It  still  remains  fixed  in  its 

>Nov.  Org.  Baconi,  i.  129,  “  Hominis  autem  imperiutn  in  rea,  in  solis 
artibus  et  scientiis  ponitur.  Natura  enim  non  imperatur,  nisi  parendo." 
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own  locality,  which  the  mind  by  its  own  power  determines, 
and  correlates  to  the  system  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  bodily  senses  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  knowledge,  except  to  receive  the  physical  impression. 
This  impression,  if  we  heed  its  declaration,  says  that  the 
object  is  in  actual  touch  with  that  which  receives  it.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  young  children,  or  adults  who 
have  been  blind  from  birth  but  relieved  by  surgery.  But 
the  mind  says  they  are  removed,  and  fixes  them  in  their 
places.  The  senses  cannot  go  to  them  when  they  are  re¬ 
mote,  because  they  as  material  organs  cannot  leave  their 
place.  But  the  mind  determines  their  relative  positions  in 
space.  It  therefore  must  come  into  connection  with  them 
to  know  where  they  are.  If  it  were  confined  to  the  body, 
then  the  external  object  would  of  necessity  have  to  come 
there  also,  in  order  to  be  recognized.  These  facts  are  pat¬ 
ent  without  the  possibility  of  gainsaying.  The  sense  or¬ 
gans  do  not  go  away  from  the  body  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  external  object.  This  could  not  be,  however  near 
it  might  be  to  the  physical  limit  of  their  reach  in  space,  or 
to  the  present  in  time.  But  when  perception  reaches  to 
those  objects  which  are  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  universe,  or  the  farthest  removed  periods  of  time,  the 
impossibility  becomes  more  manifest.  There  is,  however, 
practically  no  limit  to  the  power  of  the  mind  in  gaining 
knowledge  in  either  sphere.  It  must  then  in  some  way 
come  into  immediate  relation  with  the  object  which  it 
knows.  For  if  it  did  not,  if  it  is  localized  in  the  body,  and 
the  material  organ  cannot  separate  itself  from  the  nervous 
ganglion,  then  knowledge  would  be  rendered  impossible. 
For  the  organ  could  not  go  out  to  the  external  object,  and 
this  could  not  leave  its  place  to  come  to  the  mind.  Hence 
there  could  be  no  connection.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  common  theories  of  Perception  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  facts. 

VOL.  LVIII.  No.  229.  3 
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INEXPLICABLE  SPIRITUAL  VISION. 

There  are  facts  of  Clairvoyance — not  the  folly  of  spirit- 
rapping  and  so-called  mediums,  but,  as  the  word  truly  sig¬ 
nifies,  clear  seeing — which  are  well  established.  Every 
intellect  possesses  this  power  to  some  degree.  The  case  of 
medical  men,  especially  their  father,  Hippocrates,  in  their 
ability  to  diagnose  disease  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
any  physical  criteria,  is  in  point.  So  in  men  of  genius  in 
every  pursuit  there  is  a  power  of  discernment  which  cannot 
be  described  in  words  or  measured  by  any  tests.  The  mar¬ 
velous  power  of  mental  activity  in  times  of  peril,  or  in 
great  crises  as  of  Huss  at  the  Council  of  Constance;  of 
commanders  in  time  of  battle;  of  engineers  and  pilots 
coolly  braving  excruciating  death  to  save  those  under  their 
charge,  shows  the  absolute  control  of  the  mind,  and  its 
power  for  separate  action.  The  highly  gifted  mind  sees 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  in  its  true  re¬ 
lations.  By  an  imaginative  combination  of  these  relations 
in  forms  which  are  new  to  men,  but  in  themselves  old 
as  reality,  the  man  of  genius  becomes  the  inventor,  the 
painter,  the  architect,  the  poet,  the  leader  in  moral  and  philo¬ 
sophical  movements.  In  discerning  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  nature,  material  or  spir¬ 
itual,  the  senses  have  actually  nothing  to  do.  They  see 
only  isolated  facts,  and  never  can  combine  even  those 
which  are  open  to  their  immediate  apprehension.  This 
must  be  done  by  the  mind  acting  independently  by  an  a 
priori  power  of  Apperception,  as  Kant  so  tersely  calls  it, 
which  it  alone  possesses.  And  as  to  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  senses  give  absolutely  no  information.  The 
spirit  alone  can  lift  the  vail  of  phenomena,  so  aptly  called 
Maya^  “  Illusion,”  by  the  Indian  sages,  and  see  the  Reality, 
which  is  physical  force  and  intellectual  power.  These 
cannot  be  in  the  material  organism.  For  in  that  case  it 
would  discern  only  the  individual  instance,  and  could 
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never  by  itself  separate  from  the  concrete  the  underlying 
idea  so  as  to  make  a  general,  much  less  a  universal,  princi¬ 
ple,  applicable  to  all  cases.  The  sense- perception  neces¬ 
sarily  forms  a  separate  representation,  and  never  could  rise 
higher  than  the  individual  experience.  Hence  the  mind 
sees  universal  truths  by  its  separate  energy,  and  this  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  true  clairvoyance  when  the  mental 
vision  is  not  subjected  to  space  and  time  conditions.  With¬ 
out  insisting  on  the  well-authenticated  cases  where  the  mind 
has  a  clear  knowledge  which  could  not  pb.ssibly  be  gained 
by  sense-perception — such  as  those  related  of  Swedenborg ; 
the  friend  of  Tennent  when  the  latter  was  prosecuted  and 
had  no  means  of  proving  his  innocence ;  and  many  others 
where  valuable  information  was  given  about  matters  which 
it  was  impossible  for  the  actors  to  know  through  physical 
means ;  or  on  the  many  instances  in  each  person’s  experience 
where  he  has  gained  trustworthy  information  in  matters  of 
paramount  importance  to  himself  by  deep  and  protracted 
reflection  on  a  particular  subject — we  may  say,  in  general, 
that  the  mind  derives  its  most  important  truths  by  its  own 
action  independent  of  all  sensible  perception. 

The  ignorant  and  the  vicious,  moreover,  have  as  much 
physical  strength,  the  sense  organs  are  in  as  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  as  those  of  the  saint  or  philosopher;  and  yet  they  re¬ 
tard  rather  than  advance  the  world’s  interests.  But  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise  know  the  truths  of  morals  and  of 
physics,  and  can  employ  them  for  valuable  uses.  They  can 
utilize  them  in  what  they  are  now  doing,  or  project  them 
into  the  future  and  see  what  their  action  will  then  be,  be¬ 
cause  their  minds  have  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  laws,  physical  or  spiritual,  which  will  continue  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  universe. 

For  the  present  the  information  conveyed  by  the  senses 
is  to  be  utilized  by  the  mind  for  the  service  of  both  in  the 
united  organism,  and  while  the  two  factors  have  interac- 
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tioii  each  must  contribute  its  share.  The  senses  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  convey  information  suited  to  their  use;  and,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  bodily  action,  this  is  conveyed 
through  their  agency,  and  therefore  must  be  subject  to 
spatial  and  temporal  relations.  But  sense-perception  has 
been  proved  by  Kant  and  others  not  to  be  the  only  source 
or  end  of  knowledge.  For  the  mind  does  not  gain  its  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  reality  as  contrasted  with  phenomena  in 
that  way.  Man  rises  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  nature  to 
the  domain  of  absolute,  of  universal,  knowledge  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  truths  which  it  applies  per  se  to  extend  its  do¬ 
minion  over  nature.  This  kind  of  knowledge  must  be 
arrived  at  by  the  mind’s  independent  action ;  and  in  pro- 
'  portion  to  this  mastery  which  it  gains  over  natural  law 
the  need  of  material  factors  diminishes.  The  constant 
progre.ss  in  this  direction  indicates  a  future  sta^e,  for  which 
the  present  is  disciplinary,  when  the  need  of  media, 
through  which  the  mind  now  acts  in  part,  will  wholly 
cease;  and  it  will  see  things  as  they  are,  and  comprehend 
truth  without  any  intermixture  of  error.^ 

We  are  therefore  justified,  by  the  facts  and  principles 
acknowledged  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  all 
theories  of  Perception,  in  asserting  that  the  mind  knows 
things  immediately  because  it  acts  everywhere,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  its  capacity,  in  its  own  sphere.  The 
knowledge  conveyed  by  the  senses  and  utilized  through 
material  forces  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  material  or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  the  partner  of  the  mind  during  its  so¬ 
journ  on  earth.  But  it  is  the  mind,  and  not  the  body, 

'  V  oiv  iKfiw  6.V  TovTO  iroiifi<reif  Kadapttrrara,  Sittis  Sti  pAXurra  rp  Siavola 
toi  i<(>'  iKCLVTov,  6fiv  irapaTid^ptvos  iv  ry  Siayoturdai  Tivh,  A\\ri¥  cJf. 

6t}<nv  i<pi\K<av  pridtplav  peri,  rov  Xoyurpov,  dXX’  airp  xaff’  avrijy  eiXucpiyei  r§ 
dlai>oif  elXiKpivit  (Kaarov  iwixapoi  dripeilkiv  rStv  5vrwr, 

iwaXXayelt  Sti  pAXicr  0<p6aXpCiv  re  xal  utuv  xat,  ut  Swot  €iir€iv,  cipiravTot  rov 
ffdftaTot,  TapdrTovTos  xal  o6k  iHirrot  '^'rtiffavOai  iX-^iar,  K.T.X. 

Plato,  Phaedo,  65  E-66  A.  St. 
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which  knows,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  be  confined  to 
any  locality.  It  must  be  wherever  the  thing  is  that  is 
known  at  the  time  of  knowing,  else  knowledge  would  be 
impossible. 

KNOWLEDGE  BY  ALL  MINDS  MUST  BE  GAINED  IN  THE 
SAME  WAY,  mutatis  mutandis. 

If  there  be  mind  in  nature,  and  knowledge  can  be 
gained  by  it,  this  must  be  through  a  process  which  sees 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  through  sense-interpreta¬ 
tion  of  phenomena.  Hence,  if  there  be  a  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence,  this  must  comprehend  all  reality  in  its  essential  na¬ 
ture;  and  if  this  Intelligence  create  or  develop  other  minds 
they  must,  while  necessarily  inferior  in  capacity,  know  in 
the  same  way  if  they  know  correctly.  This,  the  postulate 
of  reason  a  priori.^  is  also  the  declaration  of  what  purports 
to  be  a  direct  revelation  from  God  the  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence.  This  we  accept  and  with  profound  reverence.  We 
accept  it  both  because  it  comes  attested  by  all  the  evidence 
which  a  record  from  by-gone  ages  could  possibly  possess; 
and,  also,  because  it  witnesses  its  own  credibility  by  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  nature  and  its  effects 
upon  the  moral  character  and  well-being  of  those  who  obey 
its  teachings.  This  Revelation  says  that  God  made  man  in 
his  own  image,*  a  statement  repeated  for  substance,  passim^ 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  Wlierein  does  this  likeness  con¬ 
sist?  Not  in  bodily  form  ;  for  God  as  a  spirit  cannot  be 
repre.sented  by  any  material  image,  and  he  has  most  em¬ 
phatically  forbidden  any  attempts  in  that  direction.  The 
image  of  God  in  which  man  was  made  must  consist  in  the 
likeness  of  spiritual  essence,  the  intellectual  and  moral  na¬ 
ture.  This  likeness  exists  in  some  degree  in  every  man 
that  conies  into  the  world;  and  it  is  the  work  of  probation 
and  discipline,  constituting  the  entire  employment  of  life, 

'  Gen.  i.  26,  27.  *  i  Cor.  xi.  7;  Col.  iii.  10;  James  ili.  9. 
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to  make  *  this  likeness  complete.  In  the  case  of  the  per¬ 
fect  man,  the  Exemplar,  it  was  complete  both  in  knowledge 
and  holiness.  Since  it  is  admitted  that  God  knows  all 
things  immediately,  without  investigation  or  reasoning,  to 
render  this  possible  he  must  be  present  everywhere,  origin¬ 
ating  all  things,  directing  their  inception,  progress,  and 
completion;  all  these  acts  being  immediate  in  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  spatial  and  temporal  relations.  There¬ 
fore  it  follows  that  every  creature  “made  in  his  own  image, 
after  his  own  likeness,”  must  know  as  he  knows  in  kind, 
but  not  in  degree.  There  is  a  sphere  of  influence,  wider 
or  narrower,  for  every  creature ;  where,  according  to  its  ca¬ 
pacity,  it  knows,  or  can  by  effort  know,  all  that  comes 
within  its  sphere  of  action.  The  real  knowledge  which 
any  one  attains  is  to  be  certified  to  others  by  its  work.  But 
there  is  a  deeper  knowledge  than  this, — a  knowledge  of 
principles,  of  fundamental  truths,  which  underlie  all  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  render  these  possible.  This  the  mind  grasps 
by  itself.  It  conies  in  direct  contact,  in  fact  can  arrive 
at  those  ultimate  data  which  do  not  submit  to  experience,  in 
no  other  way.  This  power  all  rational  beings  possess  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius,  and  the 
coefficient  which  raises  the  ordinary  powers  up  to  those 
which  control  the  thoughts  of  the  world,  and  interpret  na¬ 
ture  in  the  present  and  for  future  ages. 

While  nearly  all  theories  of  Perception  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  Mind  and  Matter  are  disparate,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  commerce  between  them,  yet  this  con¬ 
tradicts  experience.  For  we  see  them,  however  disparate 
they  may  be,  joined,  and  working  together  so  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  one  personality.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  on  a  strict  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  doctrine,  there  could  be  no  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  either  to  the  other  without  an  intermediate  actor. 
For  matter  of  itself  is  inert.  It  cannot  move;  much  less 

*  “Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine.’’ — Tennyson. 
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perceive,  think,  or  form  judgments.  And,  though  the 
mind  can  do  all  these,  yet,  unless  it  did  them  through  a 
material  medium,  it  could  not  show  its  work  to  others  un¬ 
less  like  itself.  The  spirit  might  think  for  itself,  might 
exercise  all  the  a  priori  functions  which  Kant  and  Hegel 
allow  it,  yet  this  would  be  only  for  its  own  behoof  in  a 
phenomenal  world.  It  could  not  deal  with  anything  but 
what  was  kindred  to  it,  that  is,  pure  spirit.  But  it  is  the 
condition  of  our  life  on  earth  that  it  be  carried  on  by  two 
factors  acting  in  concert,  as  all  other  operations  in  nature 
which  involve  the  material  instrument  and  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  agent.  So  any  other  mode  of  action  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  conditions  we  find  ourselves  holding  to 
other  beings  like  ourselves,  and  the  material  world  with 
which  our  temporary  life  is  inseparably  connected. 

NKITHKR  MONISM  NOR  DUALISM  HAS  YET  EXPLAINED 
THE  FACTS  OF  OUR  EXISTENCE. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  all 
the  theories  of  Perception,  such  as  Occasionalism,  Prees¬ 
tablished  Harmony,  Seeing  All  Things  in  God.  It  has 
caused  many  acute  thinkers  from  Democritus  to  Spinoza 
and  Huxley  to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  factor,  and 
that  material.  Others,  the  more  numerous  and  more  acute, 
have  held  that  we  can  know  nothing  but  the  spiritual; 
the  rest  being  phenomenal  and  unreal.  Like  can  be  known 
only  by  like^;  and  therefore  we,  as  spirits,  can  know  noth¬ 
ing  but  what  is  spiritual.  All  knowledge,  therefore,  con¬ 
sists  in  knowing  the  spiritual  ideals,  the  original  images 
after  which  things  are  made,  and  the  modes  of  thought  of 
others  like  ourselves.  But  if  we  consult  common-sense — 
and  without  taking  this  into  our  confidence,  our  necessary 
activities  prove  us  fools — the  assertions  of  science  are 
empty,  because  they  have  in  nature  no  corresponding  con- 
‘  Empedocles,  in  Arist.,  De  Ani.  i.  2. 
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tent,  and  therefore  cannot  be  applied.  When  we  eat,  it  is 
always  a  Barmecidal  feast ;  when  the  earth  quakes,  it  is  an 
illusion  caused  by  the  tremor  of  our  nervous  system ;  and 
when  the  highwayman  robs  us  and  leaves  us  half  dead,  the 
whole  is  imaginary.  The  attempt  to  realize  such  a  theory 
proves  its  absurdity.  Both  of  these  factors,  subject  and 
object,  are  necessary  on  any  conception ;  and  are  involved 
in  all,  even  the  most  abstruse  and  a  priori.  For  in  this 
last  case  the  mind  must  act  upon  itself,  being  both  subject 
and  object.  These  conceptions  are  embalmed  in  language 
which  is  the  petrefaction  of  thought ;  and  show  that  all 
men  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  these  two  factors.  This 
demonstrates  that  any  material  explanation  of  nature  is 
self-contradictory.  The  factor  which  acts  must  be  in  the 
form  we  call  immaterial,  or  spiritual.  This  we  see  in  all 
the  appliances  in  machinery  or  science.  The  force  is  not 
discernible  to  the  material  organ,  except  by  what  it  does. 
Yet  we  know  it  must  be  present  by  its  effects.  The  cause 
must  equal  the  effect;  and  this  cannot  be  the  bare  material 
of  the  instrument;  since  this,  by  itself,  is  never  known  to 
act.  Nor  is  the  size  of  the  tool  diminished  to  an  amount 
equal — (nay  rather,  it  is  increased) — to  the  work  it  has  done, 
which  shows  that  it  is  the  immaterial  agent  that  does  the 
work.  The  wire  will  not  convey  the  message,  either  by 
telegraph  or  telephone,  unless  it  be  charged  by  some  force 
which  we  knowingly  conduct  there,  or  can  account  for  be¬ 
ing  there.  The  body  does  not  move  unless  there  be  life  to 
arouse  it  into  action.  It  may  be  as  complete  a  moment 
after  dissolution  as  before;  but,  after  the  living  power  has 
departed,  there  is  neither  speculation  in  the  eyes,  nor  cun¬ 
ning  in  the  hands.  Hence  there  is  absolute  necessity  of  pow¬ 
er  of  some  sort  to  produce  action.  What  Power  is,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  we  cannot  explain  by  phenomenal 
marks ;  but  it  undoubtedly  is  in  its  last  analysis  the  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  what  exists  as  effective  energy  directed  by  intelligence. 
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FORCE  AND  MATTER  THE  SAME  UNDER  DIFFERENT 

ASPECTS. 

Hence  it  is  the  same  thing  under  different  modes  of  ex¬ 
istence,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  grossest  material  or  the 
most  refined  essence.  The  Development  theory,  devised 
either  in  mocking  disregard  of  its  influence  on  religious 
thought,  or  in  conscious  hostility  to  its  claims,  postulates 
a  condition  of  things  in  the  geological  ages  when  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  solid  world  were  in  a  liquid  form.  The  in¬ 
ternal  heat  of  the  earth,  the  thin  crust  of  firm  material, 
which  encases  a  mass  of  liquid  fire  seething  with  a  heat 
more  intense  than  the  blowpipe  can  produce,  clearly  prove 
this  view.  For  the  hardening  crust,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
diminishing  frequency  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  ;  the  many  external  craters — some  of  them  changed 
into  lakes  in  the  volcanic  peaks — are  a  voucher  for  this 
theory.  Let  us  in  imagination  antedate  the  palm  and  fern 
era,  when  tropical  vegetation  covering  the  polar  regions 
was  converted  into  anthracite  and  petroleum.  The  sphe¬ 
roidal  form  of  the  earth  denoting  the  swell  at  the  equator 
of  plastic  material  by  rotary  motion ;  in  a  word  all  scien¬ 
tific  investigations — which  were  not  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  scriptural  account  of  the  earth's 
formation — go  to  show  that  there  was  a  progressive  change 
from  the  less  dense  and  solid  form ;  and  that  this  process 
has  gone  on  during  countless  ages.  Taking  up  the  thread 
of  this  process  inversely,  and  carrying  it  backward  during 
all  the  time  so  obligingly  furnished  by  the  geologists,  we 
come  to  a  condition  when,  what  farther  along  was  star¬ 
dust,  an  incandescent  gas  immeasurably  more  subtle  than 
hydrogen  (gas),  and  we  see  what  is  material  approaching 
the  form  of  pure  spirit.  At  least  it  is  as  far  removed  from 
solid  body  as  scientific  thought  can  express ;  and  if  it  be 
not  spirit,  still  time  enough  is  allowed  by  science  of  the 
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doubting  sort  to  carry  on  the  process  of  subtilizing  abso¬ 
lutely  ad  infinitum. 

THE  QUANTITY  OF  FORCE  FOREVER  THE  SAME  UNDER 

EVERY  FORM. 

The  force  in  the  universe  was  the  same  as  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accepted  theory  of  “Conservation.”  The  power 
to  act  and  the  intelligence  to  develop  along  one  certain 
line  rather  than  another  was  either  immanent  in  the  sub¬ 
tilized  materials,  or,  if  separate  as  a  personality,  would 
have  to  be  omnipresent,  in  order  to  act  on  each  particle, 
and  omnipotent  to  control  these  in  the  particular  way  which 
an  Intelligence  equal  to  the  construction  and  government 
of  a  universe  would  require.  We  see  that  material  can  be 
changed  into  power.  The  coal  which  generates  heat  to 
move  the  steamer  or  the  railcar  was  once  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Earlier  it  was  heat  which  moved  from  the  sun 
through  space;  and  still  earlier  the  sun  was  nebulae  or 
subtle  gas,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  the  subtiliz¬ 
ing  process  stopped  short  of  pure  spirit.  Again:  when 
the  coal  is  burned,  the  greater  part  of  its  material  is 
changed  into  its  equivalent,  heat.  If  our  processes  were 
less  bungling  and  wasteful,  it  would  furnish  much  more 
applicable  power.  If  they  were  perfect,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  residuum  of  ma¬ 
terial.  All  would  be  transferred  from  material  into  its 
equivalent  power.  But  it  is  still  true,  in  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  results  of  the  most  self-sufficient  science,  “that 
when  the  human  intellect  divides  nature,  there  is  always 
a  remainder.”^  But  this  is  because  the  instruments  with 
which  man  works  are  partly  material.  When  he  divides 
pure  number  there  is  no  remainder.  When  he  deals  with 
abstract  geometrical  or  logical  formulae,  there  is  no  remain¬ 
der.  So,  if  he  could  have  a  purely  mental  workshop  for 


*  Goethe. 
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his  laboratory,  he  could  change  any  material  into  its  equiv¬ 
alent  power;  that  is,  he  could  see  precisely  the  composi¬ 
tion  which,  in  its  final  analysis,  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  force  or  energy.  So  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that 
there  is  only  one  substance  in  the  universe.  And  this  is 
neither  material  nor  immaterial,  as  these  words  are  gener¬ 
ally  accepted ;  but  a  higher  unity  which  includes  both. 
Getting  down  to  the  level  of  our  conceptions,  the  phenom¬ 
enal  part  is  constituted  of  matter,  while  the  dynamical 
form  is  force  or  spirit.  The  spiritual  in.  its  last  manifesta¬ 
tion  is  material.  The  material  in  its  first  or  highest  and 
most  refined  form  is  spiritual.  There  are  infinite  grada¬ 
tions  between  them;  yes,  we  repeat,  infinite  gradations. 
Tliis  is  an  absolute  truth.  For  the  universe  is  infinitely 
great  in  its  extent;  and  the  organism  of  matter  in  the  atom 
is  infinitely  small.  Space  has  no  bounds,  and  time  no 
limit  in  either  direction  of  its  succession.  So  that  which 
we,  for  convenience,  call  Mind  and  Matter  are  merely  two 
successive  stages  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  We  dis¬ 
avow  pantheism,  and  believe  emphatically  in  a  personal 
God,  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  in  our  consciences, 
but,  most  of  all,  in  the  person  and  life-work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

PROCKSS  OF  CREATION. 

But  we  hold  that  Creation  is  merely  a  transfer  of  a  part 
of  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
Almighty  Power  which  fills  all  space  and  time,  into  an¬ 
other  form.  Hence  the  Evolution  theory,  as  the  name  of 
this  transformation,  pleases  us  well.  But  there  can  be  no 
evolution  along  fixed  lines  and  for  a  definite  result  which 
can  be  the  basis  of  a  rational  science,  without  a  Personal 
Intelligence  to  fix  the  lines,  and  to  provide  the  causes  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  results  as  we  see  everywhere,  and  which  we  are 
compelled  to  accept  as  marks  of  Design.  The  Immanence 
of  Finality,  the  last  ditch  of  him  who  vainly  imagines  he 
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can  expel  God  from  his  universe,  also  pleases  ns  well.  For 
God  is  immanent,  both  in  the  wisdom  which  devises  the 
plan,  and  in  the  power  which  executes  the  design,  and 
transfers  a  part  of  his  energy  into  phenomenal  matter.  God 
is  everywhere  in  his  works,  as  the  Creator,  as  the  Designer, 
as  the  Governor ;  but  he  is  there  as  a  Personal  Agent.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  anything  being  done  save  by  a  personal 
agent,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Most  assuredly  we 
have  never  witnessed  anything  done  in  any  other  way. 
For  we  act  in  this  way  exclusively.  We  project  our  thought 
and  experience  outward,  and  by  their  actions,  both  alone 
and  in  combination  with  our  own,  we  are  sure  that  other 
men  do  the  same.  And  this  being  our  only  standard  of 
judgment,  we  are  estopped  from  arguing  from  onr  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  saying.  Evolution,  Mechanical  F'inality,  Fortui¬ 
tous  Concurrence  of  Atoms,  or  any  other  equally  incon¬ 
ceivable  and  irrational  system,  is  the  plan  on  which  the 
world  was  built. 

But,  if  these  things  be  so,  how  does  this  theory  of 
Transference  of  Equivalents  aid  ns  in  discovering  the  way 
Perception  is  effected?  There  is  still  phenomenal  matter 
to  which  all  our  senses  give  testimony.  If  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  these,  what  can  we  believe?  Their  actions  underlie 
our  life.  And  if  we  live  under  a  scheme  of  Optimism, 
they  tell  us  the  truth.  Certainly  l)y  trusting  them  we  get 
the  irrefutable  results  of  science.  But  again  :  Our  con¬ 
sciousness  tells  us  that  there  is  something  besides  matter, 
something  that  uses  this  merely  as  its  organ.  There  is 
that  which  thinks  and  moves,  which  wills  and  knows. 
This  is  not  matter  in  the  gross  form  of  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet;  or  the  fuel  which  produces  heat  to  do  our  work. 
These  are  certainly  different  in  form  from  the  agent  which 
employs  them.  But  yet  they  may  be  the  same  under  dif¬ 
ferent  modifications.  Matter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  force, 
even  spirit  kv  hvvafiei.  Force  or  spirit  is  matter  iv  ^preX- 
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The  one  is  equivalent  to  the  other.  The  alhenna 
with  which  Cleopatra  painted  her  eyes,  the  stibia  with 
which  she  brightened  her  swarthy  cheeks  to  ensnare  An¬ 
thony,  led  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  food  which  Bis¬ 
marck  ate  was  transformed  into  the  bodily  form,  and  this 
in  turn  into  the  intellectual  vigor  which  effected  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Louis,  and  wiped  out  the  disgrace  caused  by  the 
part  which  Magdeburg  and  the  Rose  played  in  that  mem¬ 
orable  interview  between  Louise  and  the  great  Napoleon. 
Mutual  transference  between  matter  and  spirit  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  taking  place.  We  may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  pro¬ 
cess;  for,  as  Bacon  says,  “The  greater  part  of  her  work, 
Nature  does  in  secret.”  ‘  The  results  are  palpable,  the  pro¬ 
cess  hid ;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unseen  energy  at 
work  is  indubitable. 

WHERE  IS  THE  TRANSITION  FROM  ENERGY  TO  MATERIAL? 

The  question  now  properly  arises.  At  what  point  does 
the  change  or  transfer  take  place  so  that  the  one  factor 
passes  over  into  the  other?  Nature  does  not  move  per 
saltnni.  Her  processes  are  so  regular,  so  quiet,  and  so 
subtle  that  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to  discover  her 
movement.  Between  wide  intervals  the  difference  in  de¬ 
velopment  can  be  discovered ;  but  any  two  successive  steps 
cannot  be  distinguished  apart.  If  we  take  matter  in  the 
form  of  incandescent  gas,  and  granite  or  fossil  gold,  the 
diversity  is  greater  than  words  can  adequately  express. 
Doubtless  if  we  had  powers  acute  enough  to  follow  the 
change  back  from  the  most  subtle  gas  to  pure  force  or 
spirit,  the  gradations  would  be  as  many,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  as  great.  But  the  star-dust  or  subtle  ether  contains 
all  the  elements  of  the  granite  or  gold ;  not  merely  dy¬ 
namically,  but  er  ei/T€X€;^€t^  So,  if  these  subtle  elements 
arise  by  creative  or  transforming  power  by  which  equiva- 
^Nov.  Org.  i.,  Aphorism  4. 
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lent  energy  is  embodied  in  material  form,  if  this  subtle 
matter  is  traced  back  in  its  development  till  it  reaches  a 
mode  so  refined  that  it  is  then  Spirit  or  Mind,  this  ultimate 
mode  of  existence  embraces  all  that  is  contained  in  any  of 
its  subsequent  forms.  At  one  time  it  is  mind  or  spirit ; 
at  another  stage  of  condition  it  becomes  phenomenal,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  grasp  of  the  senses,  and  is  space  occupying. 
Where  the  transition  is  from  one  to  the  other  cannot  be 
fixed.  The  knowledge  gained  by  the  senses  is  all  relative. 
There  can  be  no  absolute  standard  in  any  weight,  meas¬ 
ure,  or  capacity.  We  call  one  large,  another  small.  So 
we  call  one  form  of  existence  Force,  or  Mind  ;  another  Mat¬ 
ter.  But  the  exact  place  where  the  one  ceases  to  be  and 
the  other  begins  is  like  a  line  which  divides,  but  has  no 
breadth  or  thickness. 

EVERY  LINE  WHICH  DIVIDES  NATURE  IS  ITSELF  INDIS¬ 
CERNIBLE. 

This  same  limit  exists  in  all  transitions.  When  does 
day  begin  and  night  end  ?  When,  except  by  an  arbitrary 
point,  can  we  say  of  any  two  correlatives.  The  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins?  All  things  which  resemble  in  any 
degree  are  embraced  under  a  particular  category,  which 
makes  them  the  same  in  that  special  mode,  though  they 
may  differ  in  all  others.  But  things  which  are  equivalent 
in  force  are  the  same  in  all  that  constitutes  existence. 
What  we  call  Creation,  what  the  evolutionist  calls  Devel¬ 
opment,  is  a  transference  of  a  part  of  the  infinite  Fountain 
of  Being,  Intelligence,  Force,  by  voluntary  modification, 
which  is  thereby  changed  into  material,  and  therefore  be¬ 
comes  phenomenal.  It  is  still  kindred — aye  the  same — with 
its  Source,  its  Maker,  and  can  affiliate  with  all  that  is  kin¬ 
dred  with  it;  can  know  itself  under  all  its  changes  even 
as  it  is  known  by  its  Originator.  Thus  we  conclude  that 
Mind  can  know  Matter  immediately  as  a  product  of  the 
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former;  and  that  the  latter  possesses  modifications  suited 
for  recognition  by  that  which  formed,  which  governs,  and 
makes  it  subservient  to  its  own  uses.  So  far  as  Mind  acts 
for  itself,  it  needs  no  medium ;  it  knows  directly.  So  far 
as  it  acts  through  materials  and  becomes  phenomenal,  this 
must  be  by  impressions  made  upon  the  senses.  And  these 
are  referred  to  the  mind  for  interpretation,  which  in  turn 
sends  back  the  message  rendered  into  terms  of  sense-per¬ 
ception,  which  is  intended  to  effect  material  changes 
through  like  means.  The  five  or  more -senses  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  mind,  while  it  acts  through  a  material 
body,  to  communicate  with  and  regulate  its  action;  and 
hence  in  such  action  transfers  its  force  into  sensuous  phe¬ 
nomena. 

IV.  CONCLUSION.  THE  TWO  FACTORS,  MIND  AND  MATTER, 
ACT  UPON  EACH  OTHER  DIRECTLY  AND  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY — THERE  IS  NO  BRIDGE  TO  CROSS. 

The  facts  to  be  accounted  for  are,  that  the  two  apparently 
dissimilar  factors  are  united  and  act  in  concert.  But  the 
explanation  is,  that  they  are  not  disparate  in  essence,  but 
merely  dissimilar  in  form.  These  in  their  combination 
make  a  rational  being  suited  for  action  in  a  phenomenal 
world,  “the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,”  which,  as 
the  subject  to  be  acted  upon,  consists  of  the  corresponding 
factors  of  matter  and  force.  The  denial  of  either  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  that  common-sense  according  to  which  we  are 
compelled  to  act,  if  we  preserve  the  being  and  attributes 
of  our  ordinary  life.  These  two  corresponding  factors  in 
man  and  external  nature  act  upon  each  other  in  the  same 
way,  so  far  as  consciousness  teaches  us  with  regard  to  our 
own  action,  and  which  we  must  project  outwards  if  we 
will  interpret  the  phenomena  of  that  world  with  which  we 
are  in  touch.  In  both  cases  there  is  immediate  interac- 
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tion.  spirt tus  intus  ality  mens  agitat  molem.^  The  one 
of  these  factors  we  call  Physical,  the  other  Metaphysical ; 
yet  they  are  not  diverse,  save  in  their  modes  of  action.  If 
they  were  wholly  diverse,  having  nothing  in  common, 
they  could  not  affect  each  other.  Will  power  could  not 
influence  matter  in  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  or  me¬ 
chanical  action ;  nor  could  the  corrupt  lusts  of  the  body 
seduce  the  soul  to  yield  if  there  were  no  responsive  incli¬ 
nation  to  cooperate.  They  act  and  react  on  each  other  in 
perfect  harmony,  as  kindred  in  nature  and  purpose.  The 
body  whose  lusts  are  subdued  becomes  a  fit  temple  for  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  problem  is  how  this  interaction  is  ef¬ 
fected.  The  one  is  localized,  the  other  ubiquitous;  not 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  either  time  or  space.  Are 
they  then  really  different?  We  know  that  they  can  be 
changed  into  each  other :  transformed  without  loss,  so  that 
they  persist  in  remaining  equivalents.  So  much  matter 
produces  its  equivalent  in  energy,  while  losing  only  its 
form.  This  energy  does  its  work,  and  in  turn  is  restored 
to  that  great  sum  of  power  in  the  universe  without  any 
loss.  It  is  gathered  up  again  by  organic  life,  and  enters 
into  the  matter  which  this  embodies,  and  becomes  a  store 
of  force  to  be  changed  into  energy  again.  Thus  there  is  a 
constant  interchange,  and  this  by  imperceptible  gradations; 
the  interaction  being  so  subtle  that  the  change  cannot  be 
observed  except  after  long  intervals.  The  conclusion  in¬ 
evitably  follows  that  the  two  forms  of  being.  Mind  and 
Matter,  are  the  same.  Hence  the  process  of  Evolution  is 
only  the  transference  of  Force  or  Mind, — the  Hegelian 
Idea,  the  Will  and  Idea  of  Schopenhauer,  the  Substance 
of  Spinoza,  the  ovrUn  oi/,  or  eZSo?  of  Plato,  the  Omnipotent 
Intelligence  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures — into  phenomenal 
realities  by  Creation.  This  Eternal  Being  summed  up  in 
himself  all  that  ever  has  been  or  will  be. 


*  Virgil,  iEneid,  vi.  726,  727. 
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CREATION  A  TRANSFERENCE  OF  ENERGY. 

This  Personality  transfers  a  part  of  his  power  and  intel¬ 
ligence  into  finite  matter  and  spirit;  just  as  we  see  parts  of 
Time  and  Space — both  in  themselves  infinite, — measured 
off  by  natural  standards  into  definite  portions.  Both 
power  and  intelligence  are  modifications  of  one  and  the 
same  Essence,  whether  exhibited  under  physical  or  meta¬ 
physical  conditions.  The  force  becomes  matter,  as  we  call 
it,  yet  at  first  so  subtle  that  the  change  could  not  be  dis¬ 
cerned  by  finite  intelligence.  This  material,  the  primor¬ 
dial  elements  of  phenomenal  things,  develops  by  immanent 
force  and  teleology  until  it  forms  a  universe  of  physical 
and  metaphysical  factors.  They  interpenetrate  each  other 
and  are  connected  by  such  intimate  reunion  that,  acting 
and  reacting  immediately,  they  know  each  other  directly. 
The  organ  becomes  fitted  to  the  spirit,  even  as  the  latter 
does  to  its  fellow,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  force  of  bodily 
habit.  Were  the  souls  of  two  persons  most  closely  resem¬ 
bling  in  character  to  exchange  their  habitation,  neither 
soul  nor  body  would  know  what  to  do  with  each  other,  be¬ 
cause  their  respective  habits  would  be  diverse  to  a  degree 
to  render  the  new  union  insupportable.  When  in  the 
course  of  evolution  the  material  is  organized  into  man,  the 
immaterial  factor  which  is  immanent  remains  spirit,  and 
knows  its  fellow  by  immediate  knowledge  which  we  call 
Intuition.  The  Supreme  Intelligence  knows  all  things 
without  the  intervention  of  sense-perception  or  reasoning: 
knows  everything  because  everywhere  both  in  the  potency 
of  evolving  and  the  wisdom  of  designing.  Finite  Intelli¬ 
gences,  if  they  can  know  the  present  or  foresee  the  future, 
must  do  this  by  virtue  of  being  formed  after  the  same 
model.  Thus  the  a  priori  conceptions  of  reason  agree 
perfectly  with  the  utterances  of  Revelation,  that  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  who,  being  infinite,  knows  all  in 
his  sphere,  which  is  the  universe.  Hence  it  follows  that 
VOL.  LVIII.  No.  229.  4 
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man  knows  in  the  same  way  in  his  sphere,  which  is  finite. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PERCEPTION  SHORN  OF 
MANY  difficulties. 

The  theory  of  Sense-Perception  is  thus  relieved  of  its 
chief  difficulties.  “  God  has  made  all  things  double  [double 
folds]  over  against  each  other.”  ^  The  duality  begins  in 
unity  where  all  is  mind  and  force  combined  in  one  person¬ 
ality.  The  one  factor  is  placed  over  against  the  other  in 
appearance,  but  remains  one  in  reality.  The  factor  called 
Mind  remains  immaterial,  and  is  free  to  act  as  will  with¬ 
out  spatial  or  temporal  limitations.  It  remains  forever 
identified  with  matter  which  is  called  force,  and  is  its 
equivalent.  And  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection, 
which  involves  a  renovated  and  subtilized  body^  as  its  per¬ 
petual  companion,  is  capable  of.  scientific  explanation. 
The  energy  and  intelligence  can  be  subjected  to  limita¬ 
tions  on  every  hand,  and  must  act  as  material  to  become 
phenomenal.  As  mind  it  is  untrammeled,  save  as  the 
companion  of  an  earthly  body  during  its  course  of  disci¬ 
pline  for  a  higher  stage  of  action.  It  grasps  the  material 
and  holds  it  in  an  embrace  which  is  indissoluble.  P'or  if 
there  be  an  interchange,  so  that  one  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
other,  the  whole  force  or  mind  is  still  conserved,  remains 
constant  to  itself,  and  undiminished  even  as  before  evolu¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  the  difficulties  of  Perception,  or  the 
problem  of  how  two  disparate  factors  can  act  on  each 
other,  vanish.  For  they  are  not  two,  save  in  phenomena. 
They  are  one  in  reality.  As  they  are  united  in  the 
evolution  of  new  forms,  their  action  is  immediate;  and,  as 
they  are  ever  together  in  the  production  of  phenomenal  ac¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  bridge  to  cross  between  them. 

•Job  xi.  6,  Hebrew  Text.  i  Cor.  xvi.  44,  45. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  DECISION.' 

BY  PROFESSOR  ROBERT  MARK  WENI.EY,  SC,  D.,  D,  PHII,. 

On  an  eventful  occasion  like  the  present,  yon  will  be 
prepared  to  agree  with  me,  that  once  at  least,  if  never 
again,  a  time  comes,  red-lettered  for  aye  in  the  career  of 
every  strong  man,  at  which  the  smooth,  noiseless  current 
of  daily  life  is  stopped  suddenly,  and  the  hour,  empty  of 
vulgar  little  cares,  compels  reflection  by  its  very  strange¬ 
ness.  The  past,  stretching  away  back  to  a  hazy  horizon, 
looses  its  u.sual  compelling  grip,  stands  in  abeyance  almost. 
The  future  repels,  because  of  that  utter  vacancy,  always 
the  main  mark  of  the  untried  and  unknown.  As  a  result, 
we  realize  intensely  that  we  are  here  now;  realize  this, 
too,  with  an  unfamiliar  thrill  compounded  of  several  con¬ 
flicting  emotions — hope  jpstling  apprehension,  joy  mingled 
with  solemnity,  a  certain  sense  of  accomplishment  or  com¬ 
pleteness  restrained  by  unaccustomed  hesitancy.  Of  course, 
as  all  who  have  served  awhile  in  the  ranks  of  the  battle  of 
life  understand,  many  diverse,  often  sharply  contrasted, 
circumstances  may  induce  this  peculiar  tension,  may  bring 
one  at  a  stroke  into  that  quiet  yet  momentous  period 
when  he  finds  himself  alone  face  to  face  with  self,  and 
only  the  still,  small  voice  breaks  the  awful  silence.  But, 
in  the  career  of  the  educated  youth,  it  is  plain  that  two  oc¬ 
casions  particularly  tend  to  place  a  species  of  check  upon 
natural  exuberance,  to  concentrate  lively  attention  upon 
practical  problems  that  call  for  prompt  decision,  and  yet, 

'  Commencement  Address  delivered  before  Oberlin  College,  June  27, 
1900. 
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paradox  though  it  be,  are  fraught  with  mighty  issues,  des¬ 
tined  mayhap  to  make  or  mar  a  lifetime.  Who  among  us 
can  ever  forget  the  last  days  of  the  last  year  at  school? 
Or,  again,  who  can  efface  from  vivid  recollection  the  weeks 
that  brought  the  dying  college  career  to  terribly  swift 
close?  The  common  round  ceased;  the  daily  task  filled 
the  fleeting  hours  no  longer;  and  beyond,  the  big,  foreign 
world  loomed  up  large,  enforcing  thought,  conjuring  ap¬ 
prehension,  pressing  the  necessity  for  a  personal  interview 
with  self.  An  enormous  question-mark  appeared  to  stare 
one  in  the  face;  what  resources  had  we  managed  to  assem¬ 
ble,  what  supports  were  at  our  disposal  on  which  we  might 
fall  back? 

Each  returning  summer,  on  the.se  laughing  June  days, 
surrounded  by  the  gay  Commencement  throng,  those  of  us 
who  are  older  know  for  a  surety  that  the  smiles,  the  brill¬ 
iancy,  the  congratulations,  the  gifts,  are  often  but  as  froth 
on  the  surface,  concealing  many  a  .sad  heart,  or  serving  to 
distract  attention  for  a  brief  interval ;  and  these  hearts  are 
sad,  because  of  perplexity.  The  responsibility  thus  cast 
upon  the  speaker  of  the  hour  waxes  when  he  has  the  wit 
to  call  to  mind  that  his  words  are  meant  for  tho.se  who  go, 
not  for  the  happier  who  may  remain,  not  for  the  scarred 
veteran  who  sighs  himself  back  to  his  own  graduation. 
His  it  is  to  descend  once  more  into  the  Valley  of  Decision, 
remembering  his  own  sojourn  there,  bringing  news  of  the 
arena  that  lies  ahead  where  he  has  since  been  bearing 
some  part  in  the  mighty  warfare  of  existence  or  scintillat¬ 
ing  amid  its  shifty  skirmishes. 

The  task,  believe  me,  cannot  be  regarded  lightly;  it 
cannot  be  undertaken  easily.  For,  as  time  speeds  on  in 
silent  flight,  a  man’s  difficulties  alter,  nay,  he  changes  with 
them ;  to  realize  to  the  full  what  is  now  passing  in  the 
souls  of  those  who  stand  to-day  where  he  stood  some  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  becotnes  harder  and  harder.  “  A  mad  fellow^ 
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met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the 
gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.’*  Is  not  this  some¬ 
times  a  just  commentary  on  the  Commencement  Address? 
The  distinguished,  the  successful  speaker,  had  long  since 
buried  his  dead,  and  a  dead  tale  was  the  best  yarn  he  could 
bring  himself  to  spin.  An  effort  must  be  made,  therefore, 
to  escape  from  the  Circumlocution  Office  which,  as  Dick¬ 
ens  said,  was  beforehand  in  the  art  of  perceiving  how  not 
to  do  it.  You  and  I,  my  young  friends  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  must  together  lay  hold  upon  the  realities  of  the 
present  crisis — for  it  is  a  crisis,  fraught  with  deep  moment 
in  the  life  of  each  one  of  you  apart — and  a  human  life  is 
the  most  precious,  the  most  indestructible  thing  in  the 
whole  of  God’s  universe.  The  youth  find  it  difficult  to 
fathom  the  fact;  but  as  surely  as  the  days  flash  by,  the 
elders  perceive  with  increasing  clearness  the  absolute  truth 
of  the  old,  old  saying — it  profiteth  a  man  nothing  if,  in 
gaining  the  entire  world,  he  lose  his  own  soul. 

As  I  have  hinted,  the  reasons  why  crises  overtake  men 
time  and  again  lie  in  the  very  constitution  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Be  we  boys  or  girls,  meu  or  women,  our  life  shapes 
itself  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  plans  or  purposes. 
This  ability  to  devise  an  action  beforehand,  to  work  it  out 
as  we  can  or  may,  serves  most  of  all  to  mark  us  off  from 
the  brutes  which  perish.  Like  us,  they  suffer  hunger  and 
thirst,  passion  and  pain,  disease  and  death.  But  they  can¬ 
not  plan  as  we  do;  their  instinct  furnishes  but  a  poor 
parody  upon  that  lordly  reason  whereby  we  hold  rule  over 
them.  Their  planning — the  beaver  for  his  dam,  the  bird 
for  her  nest,  the  bee  for  its  hive,  the  monkey  for  its  pilfer¬ 
ing — seems  a  somewhat  straightened  affair  when  considered 
attentively.  Means  and  end  lie  near  each  other,  no  large 
intervals  need  be  bridged,  seldom  are  new  processes  de¬ 
manded  on  the  instant.  With  man,  on  the  contrary,  un¬ 
foreseen  spaciousness  of  outlook  reveals  itself  constantly; 
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fresh  aims  emerge,  and  so,  unfamiliar  ways  must  be  trod¬ 
den  constantly,  while  unanticipated  obstacles  rise  up  end¬ 
lessly  to  balk  the  realization  of  the  scheme.  By  a  natural 
consequence,  mere  living  puzzles  us  with  worries  as  it 
never  oppresses  the  beast ;  for  we  invite  disappointment  by 
that  law  of  our  nature  which  bids  us  seek  ever  higher, 
larger,  untried  things.  Aspiration  comforts  us,  not  achieve¬ 
ment;  we  want  more  worlds  to  conquer.  Blessing  and 
cursing  proceed  equally  from  the  same  source — this  is  the 
first,  the  last,  nay  the  eternal,  enigma  of  human  nature. 
Blessing  it  is  that  we  attempt  so  much,  curse  that  most 
often  we  can  accomplish  so  little.  The  things  which  we 
would  not,  these  we  do;  the  things  which  we  would,  these 
we  cannot  do.  And,  as  if  to  double  our  burden,  we  know 
it  all,  everything  conspires  to  brand  it  upon  our  attention. 
Nay,  further,  as  if  to  strain  us  to  the  uttermost,  we  are  so 
constituted  that,  just  wdien  we  seem  to  meet  direst  disaster, 
we  frame  yet  newer  plans,  thus  inviting  worse  defeat  still. 
For,  afflicted  though  we  may  be,  hope  never  deserts  us 
wholly;  as  our  strength  is,  so  are  our  days.  Amid  shatter¬ 
ing  of  our  dearest  desires,  we  ever  echo  the  words  of  the 
poet : — 

“  My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched; 

That  what  Ijegan  best,  can’t  end  worst. 

Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst.” 

But,  even  at  this,  something  remains  to  tell  ere  we  can 
see  fully  why,  once  at  least  in  a  lifetime,  all  of  us  must 
pass  into  the  valley  of  decision.  Many  of  our  plans,  gov¬ 
erned  by  reason  though  they  be,  share  in  a  measure  the 
limitations  characteristic  of  animal  instinct.  Means  and 
end  often  stand  in  close  proximity  with  us,  just  as  with 
beaver  and  bird,  bee  and  monkey.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
ordinary  daily  purposes,  those  thoroughly  familiar  to  every- 
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body,  strongly  tend  to  rest  on  this  level  of  middlingness. 
To-morrow  at  two,  I  shall  play  golf;  on  Saturday  evening 
I  shall  go  to  supper  with  a  friend  who  lives  at  the  other 
end  of  the  city ;  next  month  I  shall  travel  into  northern 
Michigan  and  remain  for  a  few  weeks;  while  there  I  shall 
sail  a  little,  read  some  light  literature,  enjoy  fishing  or 
shooting,  and  ramble  over  the  bluffs  with  acquaintances. 
These  plans,  or  others  exactly  like  them,  form  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  common  life.  The  vast  majority  present  but 
small  difficulty,  simply  because  means,  and  end  fit;  no 
sooner  said  than  done,  is  the  familiar  phrase  which  well 
describes  them.  Yet,  even  if  such  purposes  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  go  far  towards  engrossing  the  average  energies  of 
the  average  man,  we  can  see  easily  enough  that  they  do 
not  contain,  possibly  do  not  even  indicate,  the  inner  spirit 
that  most  stamps  mankind  with  its  unique,  troublous  aim- 
fulness.  For  instance,  it  is  of  a  surety  not  such  plannings, 
narrow  in  their  scope,  that  tempt  us  to  exclaim, — 

“  How  inexhaustibly  the  spirit  grows ! 

One  object,  she  seemed  erewhile  born  to  reach 
With  her  whole  energies,  and  die  content, — 

So  like  a  wall  at  the  world’s  edge  it  stood. 

With  naught  beyond  to  live  for, — is  it  reached? — 

Already  are  new  undream ’d  energies 
Outgrowing  under  and  extending  farther 
To  a  new  object.” 

No!  The  truest  life,  that  which  bulks  biggest  on  the 
scrolls  of  world-history,  cannot  but  be  moved  by  larger 
ideas,  consecrated  to  purposes  of  another  kind,  possessing 
incomparably  wider  scope.  And  the  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  you  and  I,  who  count  for  so  little  seemingly 
on  the  great  stage  of  existence,  share  just  such  plans  with 
our  mightier  brethren. 

What,  then,  are  these  larger,  profounder,  more  pervasive 
aims  that  serve  to  disclose  a  man’s  highest  humanity  most 
fully?  Those,  it  may  be  said  in  a  word,  which  weigh 
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with  ns  in  our  better,  our  more  serious  moments;  in  the 
moments  when  we  realize  the  responsibility  of  living,  and 
perceive  the  opportunities  wherewith  our  strangely  com¬ 
plex  endowments  are  fraught  Let  me  attempt  to  illustrate 
this.  I 

I  have  tried  to  show  already  that  the  smaller  purposes, 
which  serve  to  fill  up  the  ordinary  round  of  common  life, 
present  few  insurmountable  difficulties,  because  means  and 
end  lie  close  to  one  another.  A  few  dollars,  a  compara¬ 
tively  feeble  exertion  of  will,  or  a  mere  momentary  whim, 
suffice  usually  for  practical  consummation  of  the  projects 
conceived  of  on  this  plane.  But,  unfortunately  for  man¬ 
kind,  from  one  point  of  view,  fortunately  from  another,  no 
such  otiose  method  meets  the  soul  when  it  braces  itself  to 
execute  one  of  the  larger  aims  which  best  reveal  the  stuff 
whereof  a  man  is  made.  Suppose  one  of  us  takes  to-day 
such  a  resolve  as  this — twenty  years  hence,  I  shall  be  at 
the  head  of  my  chosen  calling ;  or  this — I  shall  try  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  permanent  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge,  say,  by  making  a  brilliant  invention,  or  by 
writing  a  really  great  book ;  or  this — from  now  onwards  1 
shall  lead  a  righteous  life.  All  of  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
selves  that  purposes  of  this  sort  are  wholly  diverse  from  the 
familiar  resolutions  relating  to  meetings,  visits,  and  brief 
journeyings  that  cover  our  day  in,  day-out  doings.  Great 
as  the  contrast  may  be,  the  bij»ger  plans  are  not  so  absurd, 
so  impracticable,  as  some  seem  to  think.  They  happen  to 
be  plans  just  as  essentially  as  the  rest.  The  contrast  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  long,  and  often  weary,  road  extends  far, 
far  into  the  future  between  the  aim  as  conceived,  and  its 
result  as  built  into,  or  constituted  part  of,  life.  Further, 
the  length  of  the  road,  and  its  frequent  weariness,  are  due 
to  the  plain  truth  that  means  and  end  do  not  fit  imme¬ 
diately.  The  means  to  carry  out  such  resolves  cannot  be 
said  to  stand  near ;  a  small  part  of  them  indeed  does  touch 
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us  at  every  moment ;  but  the  whole  must  needs  be  assem¬ 
bled  slowly,  even  painfully.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
but  reckon  on  mastering  circumstances  so  as  to  create  our 
own  means;  and  experience  everywhere  insists  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  always  present  a  strong,  frowning  front.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  go  round  them  trumpet  in  hand,  and  await 
their  fall,  as  did  the  Israelites  at  Jericho ;  we  are  quite  un¬ 
able  to  take  them  by  storm.  The  lengthy  processes  of 
sapping  and  mining  force  themselves  upon  us;  a  strong 
heart,  confident  of  itself,  yet  conscious  of  its  limitations, 
alone  can  accomplish  much. 

But,  I  appeal  to  you,  is  it  not  just  such  tasks  that  are 
characteristically  worthy  of  a  man?  He  is  not  set  here  to 
fritter  away  his  few  brief  years  in  a  continual  round  of  lit¬ 
tle  trifles,  serving  to  fill  the  moment  mayhap,  but  leaving 
not  a  wrack  behind.  And  the  sooner  he  takes  grave  coun¬ 
sel  with  himself  in  the  valley  of  decision,  the  better.  A 
>  valley  it  is,  because  the  outlook  seems  so  dark,  and  the 
path  so  difficult.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  valley  of  de¬ 
cision  it  is,  because,  just  in  proportion  as  Pate  is  taken  on 
thi  instant,  can  any  one  hope  to  conquer  a  place  for  him¬ 
self  in  this  world.  He  who  fails  in  a  great  attempt  accom¬ 
plishes  more  than  he  who  meets  marked  success  in  a  small. 
And  to  succeed  in  the  larger  effort  demands  no  more  than 
stronger  will,  intenser  strenuousness,  deeper  truth  to  self, 
above  all,  greater  faith. 

Now,  the  danger  run  by  every  youth  at  the  outset  of  his 
opening  career  centers  in  a  tendency  to  acquiesce  in  the 
easier  way.  Immediate  successes  attract,  and  naturally  at¬ 
tract  ;  but  for  the  young,  immediate  successes  cannot  but 
be  puny — this  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Are  you 
going  to  be  contented  with  the  minor  achievements?  Are 
■you  going  to  deceive  yourselves  into  supposing  that  you 
have  come  through  the  valley  of  decision,  when  you  have 
not  even  taken  into  account  the  factors  on  which  every 
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worthy  choice  must  be  based  ?  Are  you  going  to  rest  sat¬ 
isfied  with  mere  standing-room  among  the  unknown 
throng ;  or  are  you  going  to  exert  every  effort  to  serve 
your  day  and  generation  with  your  whole  heart  and  mind 
and  soul,  remembering  that  they  beseech  you  for  such  ser¬ 
vice  and  that,  in  a  mighty  land  like  this,  they  are  preem¬ 
inently  worth  serving? 

Young  people  are  slow  to  understand  the  truth  that,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  no  matter  how  crowded  and  unpromis¬ 
ing  it  appear,  there  is  room  and  to  spare  at  the  top.  To 
make  this  more  vivid  to  you,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own 
profession,  I  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  men 
who  command  instant  attention.  No  doubt,  it  is  a  long 
pull  to  get  there.  But,  after  all,  is  it  worth  your  while,  if 
you  have  to  go  into  the  contest,  aiming  at  the  occupancy 
of  a  lower  place?  Plainly,  the  attempt  at  least  cannot  fail 
to  appeal  to  the  entire  manhood  and  moral  force  of  each 
disciplined  person.  Is  any  youth  deliberately  determined 
to  repay  the  community  for  all  the  advantages  he  has  re¬ 
ceived — in  the  matter  of  education,  for  instance — with 
aught  but  the  purest  coin  of  character  he  can  command? 
When  the  case  is  put  before  you  thus  clearly,  I  cannot 
doubt  what  the  choice  of  every  one  possessed  of  sterling 
selfhood  must  be.  If  one  fail  in  a  great  effort,  he  will  at 
all  events  have  brought  forth  out  of  the  riches  of  his  soul 
the  highest  that  he  possessed ;  if  he  succeed,  he  will  have 
added  another  career  worth  emulating  to  the  national  stock 
in  trade  which,  remember,  forms  the  capital  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  be  old  men  in  your  youth ;  but 
I  do  say  that  in  youth  are  laid  the  foundations  of  future 
success ;  youth  lost  or  frittered  away  can  never  be  recalled. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  old-time  hero  of  mine,  who  surely 
had  seen  experience  and  to  spare,  sums  the  situation  in  a 
nutshell :  “  Bestow  thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayst  have 

comfort  to  remember  it,  when  it  hath  forsaken  thee,  and 
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not  sigh  and  grieve  at  the  account  thereof.  Whilst  thou 
art  young  thou  wilt  think  it  will  never  have  an  end ;  but, 
behold,  the  longest  day  hath  his  evening,  and  that  thou 
shalt  enjoy  it  but  once,  that  it  never  turns  again;  use  it, 
therefore,  as  the  springtime,  which  soon  departeth,  and 
wherein  thou  oiightest  to  plant  and  sow  all  provisions  for 
a  long  and  happy  life.”  Or,  as  I  might  venture  to  con¬ 
dense  the  situation  in  a  phrase:  Hope  is  the  dream  of 
those  who  are  awake.  You  will  never  gain  respect  by 
soliciting  it,  you  must  command  it;  and  to  this  end,  as 
all  masters  will  confess,  there  leads  but  a  single,  narrow 
path. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  matter.  I 
have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  self-reliance,  for  personal 
force.  Is  there  not  something  else?  Most  decidedly. 

The  youth  who  has  taken  his  decision  well  often  fancies 
that  the  world  is  a  place  where,  in  fighting  his  way,  he  can 
do  just  what  commends  itself  to  him,  without  much  refer¬ 
ence  to  others.  “Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own?”  P'ortunately,  this  question  cannot  be 
held  either  so  foolish  or  so  proud  as  it  may  seem  at  the  first 
blush.  For,  almost  certainly,  a  stage  occurs  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  character  which  tends  to  express  itself  in  some 
such  language.  The  child  differs  from  the  youth,  both 
differ  from  the  adult,  and  all  three  are  marked  by  their 
own  curious  mannerisms,  especially  when  the  views  of 
men  and  things  peculiar  to  each  come  under  consideration. 
For  children  and  those  as  yet  in  the  early  bud  of  expand- 
ing  youth,  the  world  and  life  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
Small  difficulties  and  tiny  trials  do  doubtless  occur  to  cloud 
the  blue  sky.  The  baby  may  not  have  everything  he 
whimpers  for ;  he  must  be  in  tutelage  to  parents  and  nurses ; 
but  this  supervision  presses  lightly  upon  him  as  a  rule,  be¬ 
cause  he  reposes  confidence  more  or  less  complete  in  his 
overseers.  Similarly  the  young  boy  and  girl  do  not  often 
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come  into  collision  with  any  very  real  problems.  Their 
various  guardians  interpose  between  them  and  the  hard- 
ships  of  living.  And  although,  once  in  a  way,  the  irk- 
someness  of  being  governed  may  serve  to  draw  salt  tears, 
after  all,  this  proves  no  more  than  a  passing  shower  on  a 
sunny  day.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  such  a  state  of  affairs 
cannot  last  for  ever.  As  he  begins  to  pass  into  early  man¬ 
hood,  the  boy  is  apt  to  experience  sharply  the  numerous 
rebuffs  and  rebukes  that  the  world  has  a  sad  habit  of  ad¬ 
ministering.  Social  conventions  restrain  him;  old  beliefs, 
which  he  can  neither  appreciate  nor  understand,  weigh 
upon  him  like  a  nightmare;  on  many  sides  he  finds  his 
activity  curbed.  He  frames  ideals,  draws  broad  pictures  of 
a  fine  future,  only  to  call  down  mockery  for  his  pains. 
Aspiration  is  balked,  for  society  will  not  adjust  itself  to 
his  notions ;  nay,  it  appears  to  thwart,  often  with  amazing 
originality.  Thus  the  youth  comes  to  harden  his  heart,  to 
persuade  himself  that  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  oppo¬ 
sition  is  alone  consistent  with  his  dignity,  mainly  because 
the  spirit  indeed  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  The 
zealous  will  greatly  outruns  the  insight  of  reason,  which 
nothing  but  experience  renders  supple.  The  “clever  young 
man,”  as  his  ill  advised  friends  love  to  call  him,  is  not 
necessarily  conceited.  Far  rather,  a  universe  that  wears 
the  guise  of  unsympathetic  stubbornness  forces  him  into  an 
attitude  of  protest.  Not  knowing  why  things  are  as  they 
happen  to  be,  he  finds  fixed  limits  set  on  every  side  to  his 
self-realization.  He  would  fain  reform  his  surroundings  by 
adjusting  them  to  his  own  ideas.  The  years  that  have 
passed  over  his  head  are  not  yet  .sufficient  to  have  taught 
him  that,  like  charity,  reformation  begins  at  home.  The 
need  for  adjustment,  for  wise  use  of  nearest  opportunity, 
for  substantial  unity  with  at  least  some  important  group  of 
his  fellow-men,  has  still  to  become  clear  to  him.  And,  by 
a  most  natural  sequence  of  ideas, — which  follows  upon  a 
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frequent  sequence  of  events, — he  comes  to  exclaim,  “  Is  it 
not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?” 

The  loneliness  felt  inevitably  by  every  one  in  traversing 
the  valley  of  decision  is  often  set  in  deepest  shadow  by  this 
common  tendency  to  be  at  odds  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Reflectively  considered,  however,  it  contains  some  promise 
of  good  omen  for  the  future.  For  the  antagonism  I  have 
attempted  to  indicate  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  does 
it  simply  put  an  end  to  itself.  Really  it. bears  lessons  re¬ 
garding  the  nature  of  that  larger  world  beyond  whereto  all 
young  persons  are  traveling  speedily — none  more  speedily 
than  you,  the  graduates  of  to-day.  I  ask  you,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  to  consider  this  aspect  of  the  matter  with  me 
for  a  little. 

Wlien  one  happens  to  be  struggling  for  a  foothold  in 
this  world,  or  when  one  is  face  to  face  with  circumstances 
that  render  prompt  decisions  indispensable,  then  self  tends 
to  throw  the  entire  horizon  in  shadow.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  maxim  that  self  counts  for  nothing 
save  in  and  through  cooperation  with  others.  In  a  word, 
as  no  one  of  us  has  anything  completely  his  own,  it  be¬ 
comes  absurd  to  talk  of  doing  what  one  wills  with  his  own. 
I  believe  that  this  truth  stands  in  special  need  of  reinforce¬ 
ment  with  those  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  their  serious 
career.  Yet,  when  we  stay  to  consider  it  for  a  moment, 
its  roots,  though  struck  deep  down  in  the  nature  of  things, 
are  traceable  enough. 

Naturalists  often  emphasize  the  paradox  that  man,  al¬ 
beit  ruler  among  animals,  is  the  most  helpless  creature  at 
birth,  and  requires  the  longest  time  to  reach  anything  like 
maturity.  The  chick  has  hardly  left  the  shell  ere  it  be¬ 
gins  to  peck ;  the  duckling  takes  to  the  water  at  once ;  the 
nestling  wings  it  in  a  week  or  two ;  in  three  months  the 
puppy  can  execute  no  little  damage  in  his  mistress’s  best 
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parlor;  colt  and  calf  are  soon  in  a  position  to  show  their 
frolicsome  paces.  But  the  babe’s  life  hangs  by  a  thread 
for  many  days ;  given  conditions  even  slightly  unfavora¬ 
ble,  and  infant  mortality  often  assumes  alarming  propor¬ 
tions;  in  any  case,  months  must  pass  before  the  child  can 
even  stumble  around.  At  every  turn  he  stands  in  dire 
need  of  watchful  care — a  care  which  must  continue  unre¬ 
mitting  for  some  years.  On  the  face  of  it,  all  this  implies 
that  he  owes  to  others  most  of  what  is  valuable  in  his  self¬ 
hood.  Again,  we  frequently  hear,  to  a  lad’s  advantage, 
that  he  comes  of  a  good  stock,  or,  as  another  phrase  has  it, 
out  of  a  good  nest.  Family  life,  that  is  to  say,  furnishes 
him  not  merely  with  material  nurture,  but  with  that  moral 
and  spiritual  disciplinary  attention  which,  when  soon  be¬ 
gun,  moulds  the  plastic  character  so  as  to  determine  seri¬ 
ously  the  direction  of  its  maturer  growth.  For,  in  the 
small  society  which  we  call  the  family,  men  first  learn  the 
indispensableness  of  social  relations.  Now,  all  this  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  such  personal  solicitude  as  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  is  intertwined  inextricably  with 
the  subordination  of  our  own  unchastened  whims  to  the 
duties  we  owe  our  iniinediate  circle.  You  will  see  readily 
that  two  sides  are  involved  here.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
more  carefully  a  child  is  trained  and  tended  by  parents  and 
others,  the  more  is  his  value  as  a  human  being  recognized 
and  enhanced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  a  child  re¬ 
ceives  from  this  nurture,  the  more  he  falls  in  debt  to  the 
family  and  friends  who  have  protected  and  cherished  him. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  whole  circumstances  of  our 
early  helplessness  and  of  our  later  training  in  the  ampler 
relations  of  life  have  induced  us — without  our  even  know¬ 
ing  it — to  become  composite  beings,  made  up  as  much  of 
what  proceeds  from  others  as  of  anything  pertaining  to 
ourselves  exclusively.  For  example,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
son  to  be  generous  towards  a  mother  who  has  been  true  to 
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her  most  ordinary  trust ;  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him 
to  be  generous  to  a  father  who  has  risen  to  realization  of 
the  privileges  of  fatherhood.  And  this  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  in  the  son,  mother  and  father  live.  They  have 
spent  themselves  for  him,  and  he  is  indebted  to  them  for  a 
large  part  of  the  foundation  whereon  he  may  ultimately 
build  aught  that  is  worthy.  So,  only  by  cooperating  with 
them  could  he  ever  have  become  what  he  now  is.  What 
is  true  in  this  respect  of  the  narrower  domestic  life  holds 
similarly  of  the  broader  civic  relationship.* 

A  main  difference,  if  not  the  sole  difference,  between 
that  earlier  stage  of  cooperation  or  interdependence,  illus¬ 
trated  chiefly  by  the  family,  and  the  later  era  typified  in 
our  relations  to  the  larger  communities  of  the  school,  the 
municipality,  the  state,  and  the  nation,  or  to  great  groups 
of  our  fellow-inen  either  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  the  var¬ 
ious  professions,  or  in  social  organizations, — a  main  differ¬ 
ence,  I  say,  between  these  two  centers  is  in  our  compara¬ 
tive  unconsciousness  of  the  one,  and  in  our  ever  deepening 
recognition  of  the  other.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  young 
who,  like  you,  are  about  to  proceed  to  a  full  share  in  the 
second  stage,  frequently  prolong  the  period  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  too  far.  The  familiar  attitude  of  opposition,  to  which 
I  have  been  adverting,  may  be  traced  partly  to  this  cause. 
Yet,  certain  it  is  that,  if  you  will  but  tarry  to  think  for  a 
moment,  you  will  be  saved  some  at  least  of  the  disagreea¬ 
ble  consequences. 

Consider  for  a  little  our  educational  system,  whereof  you 
are  among  the  latest  products.  You  know  it  so  well,  and 
on  such  a  day  as  this  in  the  history  of  Oberlin  College, 
with  its  splendid  traditions,  the  broad  facts  ought  to  strike 
home  to  you  so  keenly  that  you  will  have  small  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  matter  on  hand.  Is  it  enough  to  say 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages 
owe  something  to  the  community  which  foots  the  larger 
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part  of  the  bill?  We  are  all  aware  that  this  happens  to  be 
the  ordinary  way  of  stating  the  case.  Yet,  although  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  the  truth  finds  expression  thus,  the  most 
essential  aspects  of  the  situation  receive  no  recognition. 
The  scheme  of  public  instruction  in  this  country,  its  man¬ 
ifold  defects  notwithstanding,  has  served  to  level  up  with¬ 
out  leveling  down.  The  “educational  ladder”  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  tradition  in  the  United  States  to  day,  but  its 
first  inception  must  be  traced  to  the  freedom  from  presup¬ 
positions  incident  naturally  to  a  new  country.  So  early  as 
1642,  not  a  generation  after  the  first  landing  from  the 
“Mayflower,”  the  General  Court  of  the  young  Colony  “by 
a  public  act  enjoined  upon  the  municipal  authorities  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  every  child  within  their  respective  jur¬ 
isdictions  should  be  educated.”  In  1647  legislation 
was  made  more  emphatic.  Every  township  having  fifty 
householders  had  to  appoint  a  person  “to  teach  all  such 
children  as  should  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write”;  while 
every  township  having  one  hundred  householders  was  di¬ 
rected  to  “set  up  a  grammar  school,  whose  master  should 
be  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for 
the  university.”  This  system,  as  you  all  know,  is  univer¬ 
sal  in  the  States  where  education  has  been  organized  care¬ 
fully;  and  it  implies  that  the  whole  latent  talent  of  the 
country  may  be  tapped.  Every  child  whose  parents  are  so 
minded,  no  matter  how  lowly  their  sphere  in  life,  has  an 
opportunity  to  receive  the  highest  education  that  the 
school  system  affords.  And  with  what  result?  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  broad  land  are,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Scotch,  the  most  generally  educated  people  in  the 
world.  Now  this  means  simply  that,  by  recognizing  its 
own  responsibilities  as  concerns  education,  society  in  the 
United  States  has  developed  characteristics  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self.  In  other  words,  the  environment  in  which  you  young 
people  live  possesses  marked  features  of  its  own,  and  in 
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these  you  are  vital  partakers.  You  see,  then,  it  is  not 
merely  that  you  owe  society  something  for  the  advantages 
you  have  enjoyed;  but  the  far  more  important  and  pro¬ 
foundly  influential  fact  that  your  whole  life,  your  under¬ 
standing  of  its  conditions,  your  conception  of  your  rela¬ 
tions  to  your  fellow-citizens,  are  widely  different  from  what 
they  would  have  been  had  you  been  brought  up  in  other 
surroundings  governed  by  another  system. 

These  being  the  circumstances,  you  can  see  easily  how 
profoundly  foolish  it  is  for  us  to  talk  as  jf  we,  each  one  of 
us  apart,  possessed  aught  exclusively  of  our  own,  with 
which  we  might  do  as  we  please.  From  our  first  conscious 
days  we  have  been  breathing  a  definite  social  atmosphere ; 
this  has  entered  into  us,  becoming  bone  of  our  bone,  flesh 
of  our  flesh.  And  if,  in  the  past,  by  the  instrumentalities 
of  family  life  and  the  educational  system,  we  have  thus 
been  brought  into  unity  with  our  neighbors,  we  may  rest 
perfectly  assured  that,  in  the  future,  and  most  emphatical¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  the  great  decisions  affecting  our  career, 
we  shall  not  escape  the  same  human  contact — to  succeed 
we  must  take  our  fellows  into  our  confidence.  Depend 
upon  it,  a  man  grows  rich  only  as  he  increases  in  loyalty. 
This  is  the  reason  why  so  much  stress  is  laid,  and  laid 
rightly,  on  good  manners,  to  take  a  very  simple  instance. 
These  are  not  mere  fashions  to  be  contemned ;  they  are 
rather  indications  of  that  respect  for  and  unity  with  the 
feelings  of  others  which  happen  to  be  bound  up  closely 
with  true  success.  We  often  “see  a  world  of  pains  taken, 
and  the  best  years  of  life  spent,  in  collecting  a  set  of 
thoughts  in  a  college  for  the  conduct  of  life;  and,  after  all, 
the  man  so  qualified  shall  hesitate  in  his  speech  to  a  good 
suit  of  clothes,  and  want  common  sense  before  an  agree¬ 
able  woman.  Hence  it  is,  that  wisdom  and  valor  and  jus¬ 
tice  and  learning  cannot  keep  a  man  in  countenance  that 
is  possessed  with  these  excellences,  if  he  want  the  inferior 
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art  of  life  and  behavior  called  good  breeding.”  As  a  rule, 
bad  manners  proceed,  not  from  impudence,  but  from  igno¬ 
rance  of  one’s  fellow-men,  and  from  that  most  fatal  species 
of  ignorance  which  goes  by  the  name  of  thoughtlessness, 
disregard,  inattention. 

We  see,  then,  our  opportunity  and  our  condemnation. 
The  great  crises  of  life,  the  moments  that  stand  out  big 
even  after  many  years  have  run  by,  tend  to  emphasize  in¬ 
dividuality  and,  for  this  very  reason,  to  induce  a  certain 
sense  of  loneliness  and  independence  which,  although  true, 
because  grounded  on  fact,  are,  when  all  has  been  said,  but 
half  true.  We  must  pass  through  the  valley  of  decision  if 
we  are  ever  to  rise  to  an  important  place  in  the  service  of 
the  community.  Accordingly,  our  loneliness  ought  to  be 
transformed  by  a  recognition  of  our  unity  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  How  will  the  conclusions  at  which  we  may  be 
tempted  to  arrive  affect  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  teachers  and  friends?  How  will  they  reflect  on  the 
reputation  of  this  college?  How  will  they  influence  the 
opportunities  that  our  fellows  may  afford  us  to  minister  to 
the  state  and  the  nation?  Be  sure  that  a  place  awaits  each 
one  of  us ;  but  be  sure  too  that  no  one  of  us  can  become 
anything  except  in  so  far  as  he  takes  decision  to  occupy 
such  place,  to  fulfill  such  mission  as  life  presents  him  with 
We  are  dependent  upon  others,  not  merely  for  what  we 
are,  but  even  for  what  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be.  And 
this  is  as  true  for  evil  as  for  good.  I  cannot  become  a 
leading  politician  but  for  others  who  7vill  that  I  should 
lead.  I  cannot  become  a  great  orator  unless  others  feel 
and  confess  the  influence  of  my  words.  And  in  the  same 
way,  I  cannot  become  even  a  murderer  except  there  be 
some  one  to  slay.  And  so,  the  crisis  to  be  surmounted  in 
the  valley  of  decision  needs  no  more  complicated  state¬ 
ment  than  this :  What  kind  of  social  relations  shall  I  use 
my  entire  influence  to  preserve?  The  answer  must  be 
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sufficiently  plain  to  all.  Those  in  which  the  good  of  self, 
which  is  one  with  the  good  of  others,  finds  best  expression. 
To  be  filling  my  time  and  place  as  a  lawyer,  I  must  be  a 
good  lawyer  to  my  clients  ;  as  a  preacher,  I  must  be  a  good 
pastor  to  my  people;  as  a  teacher,  Tmust  be  a  good  in¬ 
structor  to  my  pupils;  and  so  on  for  every  walk.  For,  only 
as  I  make  up  my  mind  to  be  thus  good,  can  I  grow  into 
goodness  myself,  can  I  possess  myself  of  anything  of  any 
kind  that  is  worth  my  while. 

Thus,  the  choice  in  the  valley  of  decision  cannot  be 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  pure  self-interest.  It  urges  upon  us 
deeper  realization  of  life — of  what  it  is,  of  what  it  is  for. 
The  power  of  a  man’s  character  lives  in  others  as  much  as 
in  himself.  Life  pursued  in  the  light  of  such  knowledge 
cannot  fail  to  partake  also  in  a  kind  of  faith.  For,  “  though 
it  seems  to  us  an  infancy,  and  be  clothed  in  swaddling- 
bands,  it  cannot  but  grow  into  consistency  and  unity  as 
time  advances,  it  cannot  but  at  the  last  stand  invested  in  a 
beauty  and  power  which  are  without  rent  and  seam,  being 
woven  throughout.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ISAIAH  THE  MYTH  AND  ISAIAH  THE  PROPHET.* 

BY  HOWARD  OSGOOD. 

ISAIAH  THE  MYTH. 

The  multiple  division  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  not 
new.  It  is  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  the  successors 
of  the  first  great  divider  have  not  yet  quite  attained  to  the 
vigor  and  number  of  divisions  by  their  learned  and  bulky 
forerunner.  In  1816-19  Eichhorn,  at  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  published  his  “ Hebrew  Prophets”  in  two  volumes. 
It  was  the  ripe  fruit  of  more  than  forty  years’  study.  He 
divided  the  sixty-six  chapters  of  Isaiah,  containing  1,292 
verses,  into  sixty-four  sections,  and  of  the.se  he  as.signed 
only  300  verses,  le.ss  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  to  Isai¬ 
ah.  Tlie  other  992  verses  he  divided  among  many  “un¬ 
named”  writers  living  from  K.c.  710  to  465.  Eichhorn 
made  these  divisions  and  assignments  because  he  felt  them. 
As  he  tells  us  in  his  former  work,'^  “The  most  convincing 
passages  can  only  be  felt.”  One  of  the  most  imposing  ex¬ 
's.  R.  Driver.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
New  York,  1891  and  ff. 

- Isaiah.  New  York.  n.  d. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  London,  1895. 

- The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Polychrome  Edition.  New 

York,  1898. 

J.  Skinner.  Isaiah.  2  Vols.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.  1896-98. 
George  Adam  Smith.  The  Book  of  Isaiah.  2  Vols.  New  York,  1889-90. 

- Isaiah.  Hastings’ Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  1899. 

H.  Cornill.  Eiuleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament.  Freiburg,  1892  and  ff. 
B.  Duhm.  Jesaia.  Nowack’s  Handkommentar  z.  Alten  Testament. 
1892. 

•Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1803),  Vol.  iii.  p.  65. 
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amples  of  the  firm  conviction  induced  by  this  ability  to 
feel  is  found  in  his  treatment  of  chapters  xv.  i-xvi.  12, 
twenty  verses.  He  says :  “  For  experts  in  fine  apprecia¬ 

tion  of  the  Hebrew  language  who  have  long  accustomed 
themselves  to  distinguish  the  fine  differences  of  expression 
and  ideas  in  ancient  writers,  there  are  more  numerous  and 
convincing  proofs  from  the  contrast  of  language,  of  idea 
and  treatment,  of  coloring,  in  short,  of  the  whole  manner 
in  which  the  various  parts  in  Isaiah  are  wrought  out. 
What  a  difference,  for  instance,  between  the  parts  undoubted¬ 
ly  belonging  to  Isaiah  and  the  oracle  against  Moab  [chaps. 
XV.  and  xvi.]  of  which  I  have  spoken !  Does  he  work  up 
and  round  off  his  expressions  elsewhere  as  he  does  here  ? 
Does  he  in  his  pictures  show  such  palpable  hardness  and 
roughness?  Does  he  thus  ardently  strive  to  appear  learned  ? 
Does  he  needlessly  heap  up  geographical  names?  Is  there 
in  the  whole  piece  a  single  trace  of  the  customary  manner 
of  Isaiah?”  Feeling  thus  with  the  fine  appreciation  of 
an  expert  in  the  Hebrew  language  (which  he  had  then 
studied  for  over  thirty  years,  being  fifty-one  years  old),  it 
was  to  him  unthinkable  that  Isaiah  could  have  written 
chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  If  this  ground  of  judgment  was  se¬ 
cure,  it  would  have  stood  all  coming  tests.  But  a  further 
study  of  thirteen  years  blasts  the  diagnosis  by  “  fine  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Hebrew  language,”  so  that  in  1816,  the 
same  Eichhorn  quietly  assigns  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  back 
to  Isaiah.  Eichhorn  on  Eichhorn  is  a  far  more  instruct¬ 
ive  .study  than  Eichhorn  on  Isaiah.  His  work  on  “The 
Hebrew  Prophets”  has  been  so  seldom  rescued  from  the 
dust  that  Gesenius  and,  alas,  Cheyne  misquote  it. 

After  eighty  years,  what  is  the  latest  word  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Isaiah  by  the  followers  of  the  school  of  Eichhorn  ? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  six  of  their  foremost  writers  be 
taken,  and  their  results  compared.  Two  shall  be  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England, — Driver  and  Cheyne;  two 
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shall  be  British  Presbyterians, — G.  A.  Smith  and  Skinner; 
and  two  shall  be  Germans, — Cornill  and  Duhm.  They 
are  all  of  the  same  school  of  criticism,  able,  learned,  and 
in  high  position,  and  their  latest  works  quoted  are  all  of 
the  past  ten  years  and  easily  found.  There  are  no  better 
exemplars  of  this  school.  There  are  none  who  can  more 
truly  tell  us  of  each  other.  We  shall  therefore  be  saved 
from  mistaken  criticism  by  the  repeated  and  clear  decis¬ 
ions  of  these  learned  men. 

All  these  writers  make  the  basis  of  their  assignment  or 
denial  of  parts  to  Isaiah  to  be  the  correct  date  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  events  of  history  about  the  correct  date.  For 
to  them  prophecy  is  the  foresight  of  leading  men  aroused 
by  the  special  events  of  periods  in  their  career.  The  time 
with  its  events  and  the  words,  ideas  of  the  writer,  answer 
to  each  other  as  matrix  and  type.  The  date  is  most  im¬ 
portant  because  every  year  from  740  to  7CX)  B.c.  was  seeth¬ 
ing  with  the  cross-purposes  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  gain 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  with  invasions,  and  schemes  to  avoid 
invasions;  with  contests  against  confederate  Israel  and 
Syria;  with  slavish  submission  to  Assyria;  with  the  final 
overthrow  of  Israel.  The  capitals  of  Israel  and  Jndah 
were  only  forty  miles  apart,  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Israel  was  only  some  fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
What  happened  to  the  one  was  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  other.  The  territory  of  Israel  and  the  western  parts  of 
Jndah  were  the  common  runway  of  hostile  forces  during 
all  the  activity  of  Isaiah.  No  period  of  the  history  of  Is¬ 
rael  was  filled  wdth  more  numerous  and  more  startling  oc¬ 
currences.  The  changes  were  so  swift,  so  vast  and  domi¬ 
nant,  that  Judah  was  not  the  same  for  any  two  years  to¬ 
gether.  Hence,  if  the  time  and  the  events  are  the  only 
correct  interpreters  of  the  writings,  the  first  need  is  to  get 
the  right  point  of  view  as  to  the  date  and  its  history. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  works  of  these  writers 
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shows  us  that  they  agree  in  assigning  to  Isaiah,  or  to  his 
time,  310  verses  out  of  the  1,292.  On  246  verses  they 
disagree ;  some  assigning  and  some  denying  them  to  Isaiah. 
On  736  verses  they  agree  in  denying  that  they  are  Isaiah’s. 

We  will  take  these  divisions  in  order  and  see  how  far 
they  agree  in  their  chief  reason,  the  dates,  for  assigning  or 
denying  these  parts  to  Isaiah. 

First :  those  parts  which  these  writers  unitedly  assign  to 
Isaiah’s  time.  On  chap.  i.  1-31,  they  differ  from  i  to  39 
years;  on  ii.  5-iii.  26;  v.  1-30,  they  differ  from  5  to  18 
years;  on  vi.  1-13,  they  differ  from  5  to  35  years;  on  vii. 
i-viii.  22,  they  differ  from  8  to  39  years;  on  ix.  7-x.  34, 
they  differ  from  5  to  39  years;  011  xiv.  24-27,  they  differ 
from  10  to  21  years;  on  xvii.  1-14,  they  differ  from  i  to 
39  years;  on  xviii.  1-7,  they  differ  from  i  to  10  years;  on 
XX.  1-6,  they  agree ;  on  xxii.  1-25,  they  differ  from  7  to 
21  years;  on  xxviii.  1-29,  they  differ  from  i  to  39  years; 
on  xxxi.  1-9,  they  differ  from  i  to  4  years. 

With  the  exception  of  Smith,  who  most  often  agrees 
with  Driver,  there  is  no  constant  accord  between  these 
critics.  For  instance,  on  i.  1-3 1,  Driver  and  Smith  put  it 
all  at  740-735 ;  Cornill,  part  735-722,  and  part  after  701 ; 
Cheyne,  part  701,  and  part  722;  Duhm,  part  740-735, 
part  71 1,  part  701;  Skinner,  734.  Driver  and  Smith  are 
in  the  minority;  two-thirds  are  against  them.  What  Dri¬ 
ver  and  Smith  say  is  a  whole  of  a  certain  date,  Cornill, 
Cheyne,  and  Dnhin  say  is  a  mosaic  of  far-separated  dates. 
The  events  out  of  which  that  chapter  arose  Driver  and 
Smith  .say  were  those  of  the  beginning  of  Isaiah’s  writings 
in  the  troubles  of  the  closing  reign  of  Jotham;  Cheyne 
says  they  were  partly  those  of  the  latter  part  of  Hezekiah’s 
reign  and  partly  of  the  bitter  struggle  before  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Israel ;  Cornill  says  they  were  partly  those  of  the 
bitter  .struggle  before  Israel’s  fall  and  partly  of  the  latter 
days  of  Hezekiah;  but  what  Cheyne  says  arose  in  701 
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Cornill  says  arose  in  735-722,  and  what  Cheyne  says 
arose  in  722  Cornill  says  arose  in  701.  And  so  we  find 
unceasing  change  throughout  all  these  attempts  at  dating 
these  writings  they  ascribe  to  Isaiah,  but  never  a  majority 
agreement,  except  on  xx.  1-6;  there  they  agree,  for  the 
chapter  was  dated  by  the  original  writer. 

The  average  of  differences  in  dating  these  310  verses 
would  be  about  twenty-two  years.  When  we  remember 
what  is  told  us  of  the  boiling  caldron  of  Isaiah’s  times, 
these  differences  are  sufficiently  large  and  decisive  to  in¬ 
duce  much  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  reader  of  these 
works.  Our  own  land  has  seen  mighty  changes  within 
thirty-nine  years.  What  should  we  think  of  six  critics 
who  were  as  far  apart  in  dating  the  speeches  of  our  best 
statesmen  during  the.se  thirty-nine  years?  Or  of  six  British 
critics  who  were  as  persistently  contradictory  in  dating 
Milton’s  writings? 

There  are  still  larger  prospects  before  us.  On  the  246 
verses  which  some  assign  and  some  deny  to  Isaiah,  we  find 
the  following  differences:  On  ii.  1-4,  490  years;  on  iv. 
1-6,  540  years;  on  ix.  1-6  and  xi.  1-16,  202  years;  on  xii. 
1-6,  490  years;  on  xiv.  28-32,  375  years;  on  xv.  i-xvi. 
12,  620  years;  on  xix.  1-25,  390  years;  on  xxi.  1-17,  163 
years;  on  xxiii,  1-18,  397  years;  on  xxix.  1-24,  184 
years;  on  xxx.  1-33,  165  years;  on  xxxii.  1-20,485  years; 
on  xxxiii.  1-24,  545  years;  on  xxxvii.  6,  7,  22-35, 
xxxix.  5-7,  401  years.  The  averages  of  these  differences 
would  be  about  378  years.  Eichhorn’s  stumbling-stone, 
XV.  i-xvi.  12,  is  still  making  trouble  to  his  followers. 
Driver  and  Smith  do  not  know.  Skinner  knows  that  it  is 
not  Isaiah’s.  Cheyne  says  722  or  589,  a  query  to  a  single 
mind  of  133  years.  But  Cornill  knows  that  it  must  be 
dated  before  Isaiah’s  time,  780,  though  Duhm  is  just  as 
sure  that  it  could  not  have  arisen  before  160;  a  slight 
divergence  of  620  years  on  21  verses.  While  this  is  the 
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highest  figure  reached  in  these  differences,  it  is  only  a  little 
in  advance  of  others.  There  are  four  divergences  of  over 
400  years,  and  two  of  over  500  years.  Minor  deviations 
are  hardly  worthy  of  regard  beside  these  abysmal  chasms. 

There  remain  those  parts  which  all  these  writers  deny 
to  Isaiah.  On  xiii.  i-xiv.  23,  they  differ  12  years;  on 
xxiv.  i-xxvii.  13,  410  years;  on  xxxiv.  i-xxxv.  10,  378 
years ;  on  xxxvi.  i-xxxix.  4  (exc.  certain  parts  previously 
mentioned),  320  years;  on  xl.  i-lv.  13,  17  years;  on  xlii. 
1-4,  xlix.  1-6,  1.  4-9,  Hi.  13-liii.  12,  1.55  years;  on  Ivi. 
i-lxvi.  24,  250  years.  The  average  divergence  on  these 
sections  would  be  about  220  years. 

When  we  ask  these  critics  for  the  latest  word  of  their 
science  on  Isaiah  we  are  told.  We  agree  in  referring  310 
verses  to  Isaiah  and  in  denying  736  verses  to  be  his;  on 
246  verses  we  disagree  as  to  their  belonging  to  Isaiah  or 
his  time.  When  we  ask  further  for  the  reason  why  they 
assign  certain  verses  and  deny  other  verses  to  Isaiah,  they 
point  us  to  the  verses  as  showing  the  date,  and  to  the  date 
and  events  as  giving  rise  to  the  verses.  But  as  soon  as  we 
look  at  these  foundation-stones  of  their  several  edifices  we 
find  that  they  are  absolutely  contradictory.  Here  are  six 
learned  critics,  each  one  of  whom  is  in  the  smallest  minor¬ 
ity,  condemned  by  his  fellows  in  that  he  does  not  know 
when  any  part  of  Isaiah  arose  and,  therefore,  cannot  rightly 
interpret  it.  If  an  outsider  ventured  to  suggest  that  possi¬ 
bility,  it  would  be  assigned  to  traditionalism,  to  ignorance, 
to  inability  to  judge  these  deep  things  fairly.  But  their 
friends  do  not  assign  any  of  these  states  of  mind  to  these 
critics.  And  yet  they  without  scruple  condemn  each 
other  as  wanting  in  the  basis  of  all  true  knowledge  of  the 
writings  before  them.  The  decision  of  this  court  must  be 
accepted. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  book  written  in  English,  extend¬ 
ing  over  seventy-five  pages  octavo,  is  placed  before  six 
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eminent  critics  of  English  for  their  decision  as  to  the  date 
of  its  composition.  They  decide  that  it  is  a  compilation, 
but  they  cannot  agree  as  to  when  the  parts  were  written. 
One  of  them  decides  that  a  certain  part  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  age  of  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe ;  another  decides  that  that 
very  part  is  plainly  stamped  with  all  the  marks  of  the  age 
of  Victoria.  Another  declares  that  a  .section  could  only 
have  arisen  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth;  by  still  another  that 
section  is  assigned  to  the  present  day.  And  .so  they  stand 
utterly  antagonistic  to  each  other  on  all  parts  of  the 
as.serted  compilation.  The  writing  remains.  But  those 
critics  very  thoroughly  discredit  their  claim  to  a  science 
of  English  criticism.  No  man  in  the  day  of  Chaucer 
could  so  write  English  as  to  make  it  seem  in  any  respect 
like  that  of  the  present  day,  and  no  man  to-day  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  imitate  the  writing  of  Chaucer’s  day.  Shams  in 
literature  are  as  certain  to  be  discovered  as  shams  elsewhere. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  dissection  of 
Isaiah,  beginning  with  feeble  attempts,  has  gone  on,  and 
now  we  can  trace  its  whole  course  down  to  this  self  con¬ 
tradiction  by  the  school  that  has  claimed  this  dissection  as 
its  own,  and  smiled  at  the  backwardness  of  those  who 
would  not  follow  them. 

Not  only  do  these  critics  condemn  each  other,  in  every 
new  edition  they  condemn  their  own  past  judgments. 
Where  one  has  dated  a  number  of  verses  in  one  edition, 
we  find  in  his  next  edition  that  he  dates  it  two  hundred 
years  later.  In  one  edition  he  is  sure  the  verses  belong  to 
Isaiah,  in  the  next  he  tells  us  they  certainly  do  not  belong 
to  Lsaiali.  If  they  can  .so  easily  change  one  way,  they  can, 
like  Kiclihorn,  just  as  quietly  change  back  again.  For  a 
long  time  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  were  by  all  this  school  denied 
to  Isaiah  and  assigned  to  a  single  writer  in  the  exile,  and 
it  was  thought  a  mark  of  advanced  views  to  believe  in  the 
“second  Isaiah.”  That  has  now  passed  to  old  tradition- 
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alism.  Those  chapters  are  now  divided  by  this  school 
among  three  writers,  whose  dates  float  in  the  air  down  the 
centuries.  The  “second  Isaiah”  used  to  be  praised  as  ex¬ 
celling  in  all  the  marvelous  powers  possessed  by  the  first 
Isaiah.  But  now  with  Wellhausen,  Sniend,  and  others, 
the  second,  third,  etc.,  Isaiahs  have  sunk  to  mere  wooden 
copyists,  without  an  original  thought. 

There  is  another  primal  point  on  which  these  writers  are 
very  instructive, — the  question  of  style.  No  man,  not  even 
Herbert  Spencer,  has  been  able  to  tell,  us  what  style  is, 
further  than  it  is  the  expression  of  the  man.  For  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  there  have  been  discussions  of  the 
style  of  Isaiah  by  those  who  claim  to  dissect  the  writings. 
What  was  long  certified  as  Isaiah’s  because  it  was  his  style 
is  now  denied  to  him  because  it  is  not  his  style.  What 
was  denied  to  Isaiah  because  it  bore  no  marks  of  his  style 
is  now  assigned  to  him  because  it  is  undoubtedly  in  his 
style.  Beginning  with  Koppe  in  1779,  the  history  of  as¬ 
cription  and  denial  of  parts  of  the  book  to  Isaiah  with  the 
reasons  given  by  each  critic  is  interesting  reading. 

Onr  six  critics  profess  to  tell  us  what  is  written  in  Isa¬ 
iah’s  style  and  what  is  not  his  style.  The  style  answers  to 
the  date  and  events,  and  knowing  these  they  can  without 
fail  detect  the  style.  A  glance  at  the  Polychrome  Isaiah 
will  show  how  many  colors  are  needed  to  indicate  the 
shadings  of  style,  not  merely  in  long  sections,  but  in  verses 
and  parts  of  verses.  In  Eichhorn’s  words,  “Experts  in 
fine  appreciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  who  have  long 
accustomed  themselves,”  etc.,  now  can  tell  to  a  word  or 
particle  just  where  and  to  whom  it  belongs.  There  are 
even  fine  points  where  a  small  word  is  decided  not  to  be¬ 
long  to  any  of  the  numerous  writers  of  the  parts  of  Isaiah, 
but  has  been  inserted  by  some  ignorant  copyist  or  tyro  of 
an  editor.  Such  things  astonish  us  as  the  outcome  of 
much  learning. 
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Whether  our  critics  are  justified  in  their  attempted  mi¬ 
nute  distinctions  of  style  will  be  exemplified  by  taking 
large  sections  where  there  is  a  wide  field  to  put  in  play  all 
knowledge  of  lexicon  and  grammar,  all  the  science  of  He¬ 
brew  philology,  all  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  to  decide  the  style  of 
writing.  Let  us  take  the  twenty-four  verses  of  chapter 
xxxiii.  Driver,  Smith,  and  Skinner  put  this  in  705- 
701,  during  the  turmoil  of  Sennacherib’s  invasion  ;  Cheyne 
says,  it  reflects  the  peaceful  days  just  after  the  exile;  Cor- 
nill  says  before  250,  that  is,  it  reflects  the  days  when 
Judaea  was  ground  small  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Selucidae;  Duhm  puts  it  in  160,  when  the  Maccabees 
were  making  their  death  struggle  for  liberty.  Or,  let  us 
take  the  twenty-five  verses  of  chapter  xix.  Driver  says 
720,  that  is,  two  years  after  the  ruin  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
when  Sargon  was  marching  through  the  land  to  Egypt ; 
•Smith  says  703  or  after  700;  Cornill  says  after  701 ;  these 
were  the  last  years  of  Hezekiah,  filled  with  fears  of  Assyr¬ 
ian  conquest ;  Cheyne  and  Skinner  say  after  538,  that  is, 
in  the  calm  of  Cyrus’s  protection  ;  and  Duhm  says  330, 
when  Alexander  had  conquered  and  ruled  all  western 
Asia.  And  so  we  could  go  through  a  long  list.  Where 
one  tells  us  it  is  the  style  of  peace,  another  assures  us  it  is 
the  style  of  war ;  where  one  declares  that  it  is  the  style  of 
ruin,  another  decides  that  it  is  the  style  of  repose,  and  an¬ 
other  is  certain  it  is  the  style  breathed  by  the  last  hopeless 
battle  against  overwhelming  forces.  If  it  is  the  child  of 
one,  it  cannot  be  the  child  of  the  other.  All  human  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  for  six  thousand  years  are  against 
the  supposition  that  the  same  child  can  be  born  of  three 
mothers  living  two  hundred  years  apart  from  each  other. 
Whatever  the  style  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  these  crit¬ 
ics,  by  their  own  testimony  against  each  other,  decide  that 
they  have  utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  style,  and,  by 
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that  same  testimony,  know  not  what  and  whence  it  is. 
It  seems  well-nigh  incredible  that,  after  a  century  of  its 
life,  a  school  that  prides  itself  on  applying  its  science  to 
the  solution  of  questions  raised  by  it,  should  present  to  the 
world  a  host  of  self  contradictory  hypotheses  as  “  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  scholarship  and  of  the  most  thorough 
critical  inquiry.”  Can  that  be  called  a  science  where  its 
most  eminent  men  are  all  at  odds  on  the  fundamental 
facts? 

How  is  it  possible  that  learned  men  qan  on  seventy-five 
pages  of  writing  reach  merely  an  unending  whirl  of  decis¬ 
ions  as  to  date  and  style  and  interpretation?  There  is 
only  one  solution, — the  one  given  and  exemplified  by  the 
very  learned  Eichhorn ;  that  it  is  the  criticism  of  personal 
feeling,  and  not  of  established  laws  drawn  by  induction 
from  a  great  mass  of  facts.  What  Eichhorn  asserted  eighty 
years  ago  as  the  basis  of  judgment,  Cheyne  continues  to 
assert,*  that  the  judgment  of  passages  is  founded  upon  im¬ 
pression;  or,  as  stated  more  bluntly  by  ;inother,  “What  I 
think,  that  is  scholarship.”  It  is  the  scliool  of  impression 
and  sensation.  Each  one  gives  his  impression,  his  vary¬ 
ing  impressions ;  and,  when  we  gather  these  impressions 
together,  instead  of  being  a  bunch  of  fruit  or  a  bouquet  of 
roses,  they  are  a  knot  of  thorns.  Instead  of  the  calm  in¬ 
ductions  of  an  acknowledged  and  united  science,  we  have 
the  Polychrome  display  of  personal  impressions.  But  no 
amount  of  learning  can  give  weight  or  authority  to  mere 
impressions,  and  a  world  of  impressions  can  never  make  a 
science.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  German  critic, 
“  A  science  which  offers  us  a  chaos  of  unproved  hypothe¬ 
ses  as  verified  facts  cannot  arouse  in  us  any  remarkable 
confidence  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  its  method.” 
These  are  “the  oppositions  [antitheses]  of  knowledge  false¬ 
ly  so-called”  from  which  we  are  exhorted  to  turn  away. 

‘  Isaiah,  V0I.  ii.  p.  309. 
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These  are  of  the  myths  and  interminable  genealogies  to 
which  we  are  charged  not  to  give  heed.  Myths  are  the 
progeny  of  impressions. 

THE  PROPHET. 

The  book  of  I.saiah,  whether  in  Hebrew  or  English,  still 
stands  complete.  Nothing  has  been  lost,  nothing  can  be 
lost  from  it.  It  is  piibli.shed  in  too  many  million  copies, 
spread  all  over  the  world,  ever  to  return  to  Lagarde’s 
phantom,  a  single  copy,  and  so  be  despoiled.  Men’s  views 
of  the  book  may  be  as  diverse  as  the  winds,  but  the  book 
itself  is  .secure.  It  stands  now  and  invites  the  most 
thorough  search,  as  it  has  stood  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years.  Each  reader  has  the  right  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

In  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  volumes  written  upon  this 
book,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find,  that,  whether  read 
in  Hebrew  or  English,  the  words  lused  are  among  the  sim¬ 
plest.  Exclusive  of  proper  names,  there  are  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible  about  6,413  words  lused ;  of  these  1,800 
(1,798)  occur  only  once,  about  724  occur  only  twice, 
about  448  occur  only  three  times.  .So  that  there  are 
only  about  3,443  words  used  more  than  three  times. 
That  is,  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
octavo  pages,  is  all  written  by  the  common  use  of  less 
than  four  thousand  words.  Remembering  the  results 
achieved, — historical  prose,  poetry  of  the  highest  order, 
prophetic  prose  that  vies  with  poetry  in  its  lofty  flights,  all 
concerned  with  the  deepest,  highest  thoughts  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  mind, — it  is  amazing  that  such  results  should 
be  attained  with  means  so  small.  The  eighteen  hundred 
words  that  occur  but  once  prove,  that,  beyond  the  small 
number  of  words  commonly  used  in  the  Old  Testament, 
there  was  a  large  stock  from  which  the  writers  drew  very 
sparingly.  The  Hebrew  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  de¬ 
liberately  chose  the  popular  speech,  a  small  section  of  the 
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whole  language,  and  by  that  expressed  all  they  had  to 
say.  This  becomes  very  apparent  on  comparing  the  vari¬ 
ous  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Isaiah,  in  76  pages  oc¬ 
tavo,  uses  2,186  words,  of  which  262  are  unique.  The 
Psalms,  in  97  pages,  uses  2,170  words,  of  which  165  are 
unique.  Jeremiah,  iu  96  pages,  uses  1,653  words,  of  which 
103  are  unique.  Ezekiel,  in  84  pages,  uses  1,535  words, 
of  which  160  are  unique.  Isaiah  makes  larger  use  of  the 
current  Hebrew  vocabulary  than  any  other  book,  and  yet 
he  makes  use  of  only  one-half  of  it.  Jereiniah  and  Ezekiel 
find  less  than  one-half  amply  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Exclu¬ 
sive  of  proper  names,  its  vocabulary  consists  of  about  4,867 
words,  and  of  these  about  1,613  occur  but  once,  and  about 
654  occur  but  twice;  leaving  only  about  2,600  words  as 
tlie  common  usage  of  the  New  Testament.  Considering 
all  that  is  said  and  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  this  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  extremely  small.  Yet  Christ  and  Paul  and 
John  and  Luke  find  ample  stores  there  to  express  all  they 
had  to  say.  In  the  Bible,  and  in  the  best  writing  in  any 
language,  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary,  but  the 
use  made  of  the  vocabulary ;  not  the  words,  but  the  meaning 
the  context  gives  to  the  words;  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit 
breathing  through  the  words,  that  distinguishes  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  writers.  To  express  great  thoughts  on  the 
loftiest  themes  in  simple,  popular  words  is  the  work  only 
of  minds  of  the  highest  class  thinking  clearly.  Swollen 
words  may  be  the  sign  of  learning,  but  they  are  not  the 
mark  of  clear  thought.  He  whose  clear  thought  has  never 
been  excelled,  and  who  could  speak  in  more  tongues  than 
all  those  around  him,  preferred  to  speak  five  words  that  he 
might  instruct  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a 
tongue  not  understood  by  those  who  listened. 

That  positive  choice  also  marks  the  book  of  Isaiah. 
Clear  thought  on  the  highest  themes  is  there  expressed  in 
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the  simplest  terms.  That  fact  stamps  the  book  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers.  Want  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  command  of  proper  expression  cannot  be  truth¬ 
fully  urged  against  this  book.  The  reason  why  one  must 
read  this  book  over  and  over  again  before  he  can  feel  at  all 
sure  that  he  has  gained  its  thoughts  is  because  the  thought 
is  pres.sed  down,  shaken  together,  running  over,  in  these 
simple  words.  Like  the  Gospel  of  John,  its  clear  expres¬ 
sions  are  guiding  stars  in  the  infinite  depths  of  the  heavens. 
It  is  not  art  concealing  art,  but  an  overpowering  theme  has 
caught  up  the  writer  and  carried  him  along  to  its  end. 
What  Macaulay  said  of  Bunyan  may  easily  be  applied  to 
Isaiah :  “The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common 
people.  .  .  .  Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he 
meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement 
exhortation,  for  subtile  disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of 
the  poet,  the  orator,  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the 
dialect  of  plain,  working  men,  was  perfectly  sufficient.” 

A  striking  feature  of  the  whole  book,  as  it  lies  upon  the 
surface,  is  that  it  is  the  intense  pleading  of  a  loving  P'ather’s 
heart  over  erring,  di.sobedient,  suffering  children.  From 
the  agony  of  a  rejected  Father  in  the  first  chapter  and  sec¬ 
ond  verse  to  that  most  tender  promise  in  the  last  chapter, 
“as  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
you,”  there  is  the  unceasing  call  in  words  of  yearning  af¬ 
fection  with  promise  of  blessing:  “Seek  ye  Jehovah  while 
he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near :  let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts;  and  let  him  return  unto  Jehovah,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abun¬ 
dantly  pardon.” 

This  rejected  but  yearning  tender  Father  is  Jehovah,  the 
only  God;  “the  first  and  the  last,  and  besides  him  there  is 
no  God”;  “besides  him  there  is  no  Saviour”;  “he  created 
the  heavens  and  stretched  them  forth,  he  spread  abroad 
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the  earth  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it,  he  that  giveth 
breath  unto  the  people  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  there¬ 
in  ” ;  “  the  everlasting  God,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ” ;  “  the  Creator  of  Israel ;  your  King.”  Before  the 
only  God,  all  idols,  all  thoughts  of  another  God,  are  “van¬ 
ity  and  naught,  wind  and  confusion,”  “a  lie  in  the  right 
hand,”  and  bring  upon  those  who  harbor  them  the  ilame 
and  flood  of  Jehovah’s  destruction. 

Jehovah,  who  abundantly  pardons,  who  blots  out  their 
apostasies  for  his  own  sake  and  no  more  remembers  their 
sins,  is' set  forth  by  the  whole  book  as  the  God  of  holiness, 
“the  Holy  One  of  Israel.”  He  would  bring  the  rebellious 
from  sin  and  apostasy  to  their  Father’s  home,  that  they 
may  be  holy,  walk  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  abide  in 
holiness.  From  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  book  there  is 
utter  hatred  and  indignation  against  all  forms  of  unholi¬ 
ness,  and  the  terrors  of  its  recompense  are  spread  before 
the  people  as  though  a  volcano  shot  up  into  the  heavens 
its  fountain  of  fire,  and  covered  the  earth  with  streams  of 
lava. 

Jehovah  is  throughout  the  whole  book  the  God  of  truth ; 
all  his  counsels  are  faithfulness  and  truth.  His  supreme 
abomination  is  a  lie.  That  is  the  mark  of  all  who  depart 
'from  him;  their  refuge  is  a  lie,  and  treachery  to  God  and 
man.  In  justice  and  righteousness  the  lie  and  the  liar,  the 
hiding-place  and  the  hidden,  shall  be  swept  away  by  the 
hail  of  Jehovah’s  wrath. 

There  is  one  further  point  that  is  of  importance.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  this  book  is  filled  with  foretell¬ 
ings.  The  future  of  individuals,  of  nations,  the  outcome 
of  treachery,  the  result  of  wars,  the  ruin  of  the  false,  the 
glory  of  the  true  Israel,  follow  one  another  without  a  break. 
It  is  absolutely  denied  again  and  again  in  this  book  that 
man  can  foretell  the  future.  All  pretenders  to  foretelling 
are  called  liars,  and  Jehovah  makes  their  madness  plain. 
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All  the  foretellings  in  this  book  are  ascribed  to  Jehovah, 
who  alone  can  foretell  (xli.  1-5,  21-29;  xliii.  8-21;  xliv. 
6-9,  24-28;  xlv.  1-17;  xlvi.  8-13;  xlvii.  11-15;  xlviii. 
3-17).  The  foretelling  of  Cyrus  by  name  (xliv.  24-xlv.  7), 
of  which  so  much  is  made  by  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
foretelling,  is  interwoven  all  the  way  through  with  the  re¬ 
peated  statements  that  it  is  the  word  of  Jehovah,  “who 
maketh  all  things,  .  .  .  that  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the 
liars,  and  maketh  diviners  [foretellers]  mad.”  “He  de¬ 
clares  the  end  from  the  beginning.” 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  book  one  word  of  palliation 
for  sin,  of  collusion  with  deceit,  of  apology  for  guilt  of 
obliquity  towards  unchastity  of  thought  or  act.  The  pur¬ 
pose,  everywhere  apparent,  is  to  manifest  Jehovah,  the  only 
God,  as  the  God  of  holiness  and  truth,  who  pardons  all 
rebels  that  return  to  him  with  their  whole  heart,  but  who 
will  surely  destroy  all  who  persist  in  sin.  Everywhere  and 
equally  it  proclaims  the  highest  standard  of  morals,  whose 
fountain-head  is  the  God  of  truth,  to  whom  every  one  on 
earth,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  is  directly  answerable. 

In  the  face  of  this  purpose  and  this  standard  of  morals, 
pure  as  God  is  pure,  the  book  presents  itself  everywhere  as 
Jehovah  speaking  in  the  first  person  through  the  writer,  or 
in  words  which  he  has  commanded  to  be  spoken.  More 
than  four  hundred  times  does  Jehovah  use  verbs  in  the 
first  person,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  times  are  long 
passages  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  “Jehovali  said,”  “Jehovah 
spoke,”  “Jehovah  commanded,”  etc.  But  these  are  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  words  ascribed  to  Jehovah  in  the  first 
person ;  for  long  passages  occur  where  Jehovah  speaks, 
using  the  pronoun  “  me,”  “  mine,”  etc.,  but  not  the  verb 
in  the  first  person.  These  passages  could  not  be  the  words 
of  the  writer,  unless  he  is  to  be  charged  with  insanity  or 
intentional  blasphemy.  We  refer  to  such  passages  as  v.  1-7; 
X.  25;  xiii.  2,  3;  xix.  25;  xxxiv.  5;  xli.  i;  li.  4-1 1;  lii.13; 
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Iv.  8,  9,  etc.  A  careful  search  of  the  whole  book  will  glean 
only  a  few  words  or  short  passages,  except  in  the  historical 
chapters  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  where  it  can  be  the  prophet  speak¬ 
ing  his  own,  and  not  the  words  directly  commanded  by 
Jehovah.  The  book  is  open.  Any  one  who  will  read  the 
book  through  with  care  can  see  for  himself. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  (chaps,  i.  i.-xxxix.  8),  some 
eighty-two  verbs  are  used  in  the  first  person  by  Jehovah, 
and  fifty-six  times  passages  begin  with,  “Thus  said,  spake 
Jehovah,”  etc.;  while  in  the  second  part  (‘chaps,  xl.  i-lxvi. 
24),  there  are  some  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  verbs 
used  in  the  first  person  by  Jehovah,  and  eighty  passages 
begin  with,  “Thus  said,  spake  Jehovah,”  etc.  Both  parts 
of  the  book,  therefore,  are  covered  with  these  ascriptions 
of  its  own  words  to  Jehovah,  but  they  are  more  than  three 
times  more  numerous  in  the  second  part  than  in  the  first. 

Now  before  its  own  teachings  in  every  part,  before  the 
only  God,  the  God  of  truth  and  holiness,  whose  burning 
wrath  shall  surely  destroy  “the  prophet  teaching  lies,” 
were  these  ascriptions  of  the  whole  book  to  Jehovah  as  the 
author  made  in  conscious  truth  or  in  a  conscious  lie  ? 
There  can  be  no  escape  from  that  alternative.  Either  God 
spoke,  commanded  those  words  to  be  spoken,  or  he  did  not 
speak  them,  command  them  to  be  spoken.  If  God  spoke 
them,  then  the  whole  book  is  immediately  exalted  to  the 
God  of  truth’s  revelation  of  himself,  his  grace,  and  his  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  world.  But  if  God  did  not  speak  all  these 
words,  then  the  ascription  of  them  to  him  many  times  on 
every  page  is  a  lie,  perjury  of  the  deepest  dye,  while  the 
book  affirms  by  every  argument  and  quoted  example  the 
purest  morality.  Is  there  in  the  literature  of  the  world  in 
all  its  ages  a  companion  picture  to  that?  Is  it  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  hold  and  exploit  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  whole  truth  and  a  whole  lie  fused  into  a  solid  mass? 
Until  another  instance  is  found  of  teaching  the  loftiest 
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morality  proceeding  from  God  as  its  author  permeated 
everywhere  with  blackest  perjury,  it  will  be  held  to  be 
inconceivable. 

The  book  of  Isaiah  presents  the  same  alternative  as 
does  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ.  He  professed  to  be  God,  to 
come  from  God,  to  speak  the  words  God  gave  him  and 
commanded  him  to  speak,  and  on  the  heart  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  these  words  by  men  depended  their  acceptance 
or  rejection  by  God.  If  God  never  spoke  through  him  or  by 
him,  if  eternal  salvation  does  not  depend  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christ’s  words,  then  before  God  and  man  what  was 
Christ  but  the  greatest  deceiver  the  world  ever  knew?  The 
only  seeming  way  of  escape  from  this  alternative  is  by 
denying,  as  is  often  done,  the  validity  of  the  writings  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  the  denial  of  this  validity  does 
not  solve  the  difficulty.  The  writings  remain,  and  the 
question.  How  could  intentional  liars  reach  the  greatest 
heights  of  morality,  and  draw  in  life  and  death  the  only 
perfect  character  the  ages  have  ever  seen? 

This  book,  then,  is  characterized  by  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  power  expressed  in  the  simplest  ternus,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  God,  the  God  of  holiness  and  truth, 
who  hates  and  will  punish  all  who  persistently  oppose  him, 
but  who  calls  his  disobedient  children  to  return  that  he 
may  pardon  and  bless  them ;  and  by  the  purest  morality. 
And  with  all  that  it  claims  to  be  the  word  spoken  by  God 
himself. 

It  is  time  now  to  ask.  Have  we  any  certain  knowledge 
as  to  the  human  writer?  Isaiah  is  mentioned  in  i.  i ;  ii.  i; 
vii.  3 ;  xiii.  i ;  xx.  2,  3 ;  xxxvii.  2,  5,  6,  2 1 ;  xxxviii.  i,  4,  2 1 ; 
xxxix.  3,  5,  8.  Nowhere  in  the  book  itself  is  it  said  that 
Isaiah  was  the  writer  of  all  its  parts.  No  reputable  author 
ancient  or  modern  on  issuing  his  book  states  that  he  wrote 
it  all.  They  put  their  names  at  the  beginning  of  their 
writings,  and  that  is  received  as  a  guarantee  that  what 
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follows  is  their  writing.  Isaiah  did  that.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  inferences.  To  those  who  believe  that  God  is  the 
real  author  of  the  New  Testament  and  that  its  writers 
wrote  “not  in  words  which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Spirit  teacheth,”  the  witness  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  put  to  rest  all  doubt 
as  to  the  writer  of  the  book  Isaiah. 

We  will  take  first  those  passages  in  Isaiah  which  the 
New  Testament  ascribes  directly  to  God : — 

l8a.  vi.  9,  10:  “  Well  spake  the  Holy  Spirit  by  [through]  Isaiah  the 

prophet  ”  (Acts  xxviii.  25). 

Isa.  vii.  14:  “  Spoken  by  the  Lord  through  the  prophet  ”  (Matt.  i.  22). 

Isa.  viii.  17,  18:  "He  [Jesus]  .  .  .  saying  .  .  .  and  again"  (Heb.  ii.  ii, 
J3)- 

Isa.  xl.  6-8:  "The  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth.  For"  (i 
Pet.  i.  23). 

Isa.  xliii.  6:  "  Saith  the  Lord  Almighty"  (2  Cor.  vi.  18). 

Isa.  xlix.  6:  "  For  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us,  saying  "  (Acts 
xiii.  47). 

Isa.  xlix.  8:  "That  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  for  he 
saith  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  2). 

Isa.  Hi.  II :  "  Saith  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  17). 

Isa.  Iv.  3;  "  He  raised  him  up  from  the  dead  ...  he  hath  spoken  on 

this  wise  "  (Acts  xiii.  34). 

Isa.  Ixv.  17;  Ixvi.  22:  "  According  to  his  promise  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  13). 

It  will  be  observed  that  three  of  these  ascriptions  to  God 
are  taken  from  the  first  part,  and  seven  from  the  last  part 
of  the  book. 

Secondly,  passages  ascribed  to  Isaiah. 

Isa.  i.  9:  "  As  Isaiah  hath  said  before  "  (Rom.  ix.  29). 

Isa.  vi.  9,  10:  "  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  saith  "  (Matt.  xiii.  14); 

"For  that  Isaiah  said  again  "  (John  xii.  39);  "By  [through]  Isaiah  the 
prophet"  (Acts  xxviii.  25). 

Isa.  vii.  14:  "  Spoken  .  .  .  through  the  prophet"  (Matt.  i.  22). 

Isa.  ix.  I,  2:  "Spoken  by  [through]  Isaiah  the  prophet"  (Matt.  iv. 

14). 

Isa.  X.  22,  23:  "  Isaiah  crieth  "  (Rom.  ix.  27). 

Isa.  xi.  10:  "  Isaiah  saith  "  (Rom.  xv.  12). 

Isa.  xxix.  13:  "  Well  did  Isaiah  prophesy  of  you  "  (Matt.  xv.  7;  Mark 
▼ii.  6). 
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Isa.  x\.  3;  “Spoken  of  by  [through]  Isaiah  the  prophet”  (Matt.  iii. 
3);  “  Written  in  [through]  Isaiah  ”  (Mark  i.  2);  “As  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  ”  (Luke  iii.  4);  “As  said  Isaiah 
the  prophet  ”  (John  i.  23). 

Isa.  xlii.  1-4:  “Spoken  by  [through]  Isaiah  the^prophet  ”  (Matt.  xii. 

18). 

Isa.  liii.  i:  “The  word  of  Isaiah  the  prophet .  .  .  which  he  spake” 
(John  xii.  38);  “  These  things  said  Isaiah  ”  (John  xii.  41 );  “  Isaiah  saith” 
(Rom.  X.  16). 

Isa.  liii.  4;  “  Spoken  by  [through]  Isaiah  the  prophet,  saying  ”  (Matt, 
viii.  17). 

Isa.  Ixi.  I,  2:  “The  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  .  .  .  where  it  was 
written  ”  (Luke  iv.  17). 

Isa.  Ixv.  1,2:  “  Isaiah  is  very  bold  and  saith  ”  ;  “  But  as  to  Israel  hs 

saith”  (Rom.  x.  20,  21). 

All  parts  are  equally  assigned  to  Isaiah.  It  is  most  in¬ 
structive  to  mark  how  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  quotes  the 
book  of  Isaiah. 

Isa.  vi.  9,  10:  “  Unto  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which 
saith  ”  (Matt.  xiii.  14). 

Isa.  xxix.  13:  “  Well  did  Isaiah  prophesy  of  you,  saying  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  ”  (Matt.  XV.  7;  Mark  vii.  6). 

Isa.  liii.  12:  “  For  I  say  unto  you  that  this  which  is  written  must  be 
fulfilled  in  me”  (Luke  xxii.  37). 

Isa.  liv.  13:  “  It  is  written  in  the  prophets  ”  (John  vi.  45). 

Isa.  Ivi.  7:  “It  is  written  ”  (Matt.  xxi.  13;  Mark  xi.  17;  Luke xix.  46). 

Isa.  Ixi.  1,2:  “  There  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  And  he  opened  the  book  and  found  the  place  where  it  was  writ¬ 
ten.  .  .  .  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them.  To-day  hath  this  scripture 
been  fulfilled  in  your  ears  ”  (Luke  iv.  17,  21). 

The  Saviour  attributes  both  parts  of  the  book  to  Isaiah 
the  prophet.  But  he  also  quotes  its  passages  with  special 
intensity  by  the  simple  form,  “It  is  written,”  for  by  the 
Saviour’s  teaching  what  was  written  in  the  Scripture 
“must  be  [i.e.  a  moral  necessity]  fulfilled”  (Matt.  xxvi.  54, 
56;  xxvii.  9;  Mark  xiv.  49;  Luke  xviii.  31;  xxi.  22; 
xxiv.  44).  Following  the  Saviour’s  method  of  special  in¬ 
sistence,  the  following  pa.ssages  are  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  introduction,  “  It  is  written  ” :  Isa.  xxv. 
8;  xxvii.  9;  xxviii.  11,  16;  xxix.  10;  xii.  16;  xlv.  23; 
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Hi.  5,  7,  15;  liv.  i;  lix.  7,  8;  Ixiv.  4.  The  following  are 
ascribed  to  the  prophet  or  in  the  prophets:  liv.  13;  Ixii. 
1 1 ;  Ixvi.  2.  The  following  are  termed  by  Christ  and  the 
New  Testament  writers,  “Scripture,”  i.e.  what  is  written: 
xxviii.i6;  xli.  8;  liii.  7,  8;  Ixi.  i,  2. 

These  passages  are  by  no  means  all  that  are  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament.  They  are  all  that  are  introduced  by 
some  form  of  ascription  to  God,  to  Isaiah,  to  a  prophet,  to 
Scripture.  But  other  passages  are  quoted  without  any 
form  of  introduction,  of  which  the  Saviour’s  awful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  hell  is  a  striking  example,  “Where  their  worm 
dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,”  Mark  ix.  48,  taken 
from  the  last  verse  of  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

If  from  this  we  pass  on  to  the  New  Testament  use  of 
Isaiah’s  thoughts  and  terms  we  should  need  a  volume  and 
not  a  single  article  to  show  the  overflowing  of  that  abund¬ 
ant  stream  from  Matthew  to  Revelation.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  not  left  us  in  any  doubt.  It  agrees  with  and  puts 
its  stamp  upon  every  claim  of  the  book  of  Isaiah :  it  was 
spoken  by  God  through  Isaiah ;  it  contained  foretellings, 
some  of  them  fulfilled  in  Christ’s  person  and  day,  and 
others  await  fulfillment;  it  is  “the  book  of  the  words  of 
Isaiah  the  prophet.” 

“  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  men  rather  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

COLERIDGE  AND  HIS  POETIC  WORK. 

BV  PROFESSOR  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  PH.D.,  UTT.D. 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  son  of  Rev.  John  C.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  of  Devonshire,  England  (Ottery  St.  Mary),  Head¬ 
master  of  the  Grammar  School,  was,  from  the  first,  a  char* 
acter  of  unique  and  even  eccentric  interest.  As  he  says  of 
his  own  boyhood,  “  I  never  thought  as  a  child,  never  had 
the  language  of  a  child.”  As  a  mere  lad,  he  was  inquisi¬ 
tive  as  to  the  nature  and  reasons  of  things,  speculative  and 
imaginative,  cogitating  or  dreaming  when  his  companions 
were  playing. 

At  school  at  “Christ’s  Hospital,”  we  find  him  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1791,  which  university,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  he  suddenly  left,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Light  Dragoons,  returning,  however,  to  Cambridge 
in  April,  1794.  In  1795,  he  entered  on  the  role  of  a  lec¬ 
turer  at  Bristol,  a  city  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  as  it  was  there  he  met  Southey,  whom  he  had  seen 
at  Oxford,  and  Lovell,  the  publisher,  which  two  married 
sisters  of  the  lady.  Miss  Fricker,  whom  Coleridge  was  yet 
to  marry.  His  lectures,  “  Condones  ad  Populum,”  as  they 
were  called,  were  designed  to  be  popular,  political  discus¬ 
sions,  in  the  service  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  In  1796,  a  journalist  in  the 
pages  of  The  Watchman  and,  later,  in  The  Morning  Post 
and  Morning  Chronicle  and  The  Friend^  all  of  these 
schemes  were  unsuccessful,  as  might  have  been  supposed. 
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by  reason  of  the  poet’s  unfitness  for  such  a  line  of  work, 
and  the  capricious  nature  of  his  mind  and  plans.  It  was 
in  these  years  that  he  had  in  view,  with  Southey  and 
others,  his  pantisocratic  scheme,  a  semi-socialistic  and  po¬ 
litical  plan  to  be  carried  out  in  republican  America,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  species  of  romantic  adven¬ 
ture,  as  it  would  seem,  especially  attractive  to  British  lit¬ 
erary  minds.  Coleridge,  in  this  respect,  was  a  fanatic, 
making  plans  involving  large  capital,  when  he  had  scarce¬ 
ly  funds  enough  at  his  command  to  meet  his  ordinary  ex¬ 
penses. 

In  1797-1800,  he  began  what  has  been  called  his  criti¬ 
cal  career,  as  a  student  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  study¬ 
ing  the  German  language  and  civilization,  and,  especially, 
German  metaphysics.  His  well-executed  translation  of 
the  dramas  of  Schiller,  shortly  after  his  return  to  England, 
revealed  the  practical  results  he  had  reached  in  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  German. 

At  Keswick,  1800-04,  we  reach  the  crisis  of  his  life,  for 
it  was  now,  when  his  literary  ambitions  were  at  the  high¬ 
est,  that  we  find  him  succumbing  more  and  more  slavishly 
to  that  accursed  opium-habit  which  was,  at  length,  to  oc¬ 
casion  the  loss  of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  the  miscar¬ 
riage  of  his  best  schemes,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  all 
heart  and  hope.  There  are  few,  if  any,  examples  in  our 
literary  history  sadder  than  that  of  Coleridge,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  he  thus  belongs  to  that  list  of  unfortunate  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  that  so  strikingly  represents  the  self-inflicted 
loss  of  mental  and  moral  strength.  It  is  not  strange  that 
it  was  at  this  time  (1802)  that  he  wrote  his  pathetic  “  De¬ 
jection  :  An  Ode,”  a  kind  of  Elegy  on  his  own  misfortunes, 
due  to  physical  causes. 
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“  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.  .  .  . 

My  genial  spirits  fail; 

And  what  can  these  avail 

To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast  ?  .  .  . 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was  rough. 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 

And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 

For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine. 

And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemed  mine. 

But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth. 

Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth.” 

In  England  again  in  1806,  a  physical  and  mental  wreck, 
he  remained  there  till  1816,  when  he  committed  himself, 
in  sheer  desperation,  to  the  guardian  care  of  a  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man,  of  Highgate,  to  whose  kind  ministries  Coleridge  owed 
it  that  he  secured  any  measure  of  bodily  improvement 
The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Gilman  as  he  was  about 
placing  himself  in  his  hands,  and  the  picture  of  this  opium- 
ruined  genius  coming  to  Gilman’s  home,  with  the  proof- 
sheets  of  his  beautiful  poem  “  Christabel  ”  in  his  hands, 
form  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in  English  literary 
history,  h^eeling,  as  he  did,  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  was  some  hope  of  restoration  to  health  and  congenial 
labor,  he  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  Godwin,  as  follows:  “If 
I  should  leave  you  restored  to  my  moral  and  bodily  health, 
it  is  not  myself  only  that  will  love  and  honor  you ;  every 
friend  I  have  (and,  thank  God !  in  spite  of  this  wretched 
vice,  I  have  many  and  warm  ones,  who  were  friends  of  my 
youth  and  have  never  deserted  me)  will  thank  you  with 
reverence.”  Such  complete  restoration,  however,  was  not 
to  come,  as  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  in  this  quiet  home, 
under  partial  emancipation  from  his  opium-habit  and  in 
modified  literary  activity,  he  passed  his  life,  and  finally 
closed  it  in  1834.  It  was  in  1817  that  his  “Biographia 
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Literaria”  appeared,  with  its  invaluable  criticisms  on  po¬ 
etry.  In  1818  he  lectured  in  London,  his  discussions  cov¬ 
ering  the  wide  province  of  European  civilization  and  lit¬ 
erature,  and  English  letters,  and  kindred  topics, — his 
Shakesperian  critiques  forming  one  of  the  best  contribu¬ 
tions  ever  made  to  this  special  department  of  study.  It 
was  natural  that  in  1825,  far  on  in  his  life  of  study  and 
meditation,  his  “Aids  to  Reflection”  should  appear,  inter¬ 
rupted  as  the  work  had  been  by  poverty,  disease,  opium, 
and  want  of  method  as  a  man  and  student.  Of  his  closing 
years,  the  details  need  not  be  given.  It  was  when  he 
knew  that  his  end  was  near,  that  he  characteristically 
wrote,  “Hooker  wished  to  live  to  finish  his  ‘Ecclesiastical 
Polity’ ;  so,  I  own,  I  wish  life  and  strength  had  been  spared 
to  me  to  complete  my  philosophy.”  On  July  25,  1834,  he 
died,  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished  plans,  “  more  of  a  great 
man,”  says  Thomas  Arnold,  “  than  any  one  who  has  lived 
within  the  four  seas  in  my  memory.”  This  may  be  ex¬ 
treme  eulogium,  but  serves  to  show  what  an  impression 
Coleridge  made  on  so  cautious  and  candid  a  critic  as  Ar¬ 
nold — praise,  it  may  be  added,  in  which  Arnold  of  Rugby 
is  by  no  means  alone.  The  summary  of  his  life  and  char¬ 
acter  as  a  man  and  an  author  is  found  in  his  want  of  will 
power,  in  what  has  been  called,  singularly  enough,  by  De 
Quincey,  his  lack  of  “fiber.”  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  examine  his  career,  this  defect  comes  into  promi¬ 
nence,  expressing  itself  in  various  forms,  as  indifference, 
indecision,  caprice,  and  visionary  scheming,  an  almost  to¬ 
tal  absence  of  the  regular  and  resolute.  It  appears  in  the 
wayward  freaks  of  his  boyhood ;  in  his  fitful  life  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  in  his  entering  the  English  army ;  in  his  slavish 
surrender  to  opium ;  in  his  tours  through  Europe;  in  his 
choice  of  friends  and  pursuits,  and  in  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life. 

It  was  this  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  his  domestic  unhap- 
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piuess,  naturally  expected  from  a  marriage  partly  forced 
upon  him,  and  partly  of  his  own  fanciful  choosing.  Just 
as  good  Richard  Hooker  was  kindly  informed  by  Mrs. 
Churchman,  who  was  nursing  him  in  his  illness,  that  she 
had  a  promising  daughter  who,  if  desired,  could  do  it  just 
as  well,  and  the  ailable  English  divine  acquiesced,  to  his 
ultimate  sorrow ;  so,  as  two  sisters  had,  respectively,  mar¬ 
ried  Southey  and  Lovell,  and  there  was  a  remaining  sister 
who  was  seeking  an  evangelical  alliance,  Coleridge  was 
courteously  informed  of  the  fact,  took  the  hint,  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  belated  maiden  closed  the  social  con¬ 
tract.  So  his  great  pantisocratic  scheme  in  the  New 
World  was  the  offspring  of  this  want  of  will,  he  not  know¬ 
ing  from  one  day  to  the  next  where  he  would  settle  or 
what  he  would  do.  So,  in  authorship,  his  plans  were 
equally  vacillating;  with  theology  and  philosophy  one  day, 
and  poetry  the  next ;  with  translations  of  dramas  one  day, 
and  dreaming  the  next.  It  was  thus  impossible  for  him  to 
complete  any  plan,  to  leave  any  such  thing  as  a  finished 
philosophical  system  or  connected  body  of  literary  work. 

There  are  two  elements  of  special  attractiveness  in  liis 
character  that  should  be  noted.  One  was  his  tenderness 
of  spirit.^  as  evinced  by  his  interest  in  children,  expressed 
in  his  poem  “To  the  Children  of  Christ’s  Hospital”;  by 
his  sympathy  for  the  suffering,  as  expressed  in  his  poem 
“To  an  Unfortunate  Woman”;  by  his  anxiety  lest  he 
might  be  a  burden  to  his  friends ;  by  his  deep  interest  in 
rising  and  struggling  authors,  and  by  his  domestic  life, 
even  after  discord  entered.  A  further  feature  was  his  rev¬ 
erence  of  spirit.,  as  he  wrote  “An  Evening  Prayer”  for 
children  ;  a  series  of  “Meditative  Poems”  and  “Religious 
M usings,”  declaring,  as  he  was  dying,  “As  God  hears  me, 
the  originating  .  .  .  and  sustaining  wish  ...  in  my  heart 
was  to  exalt  the  glory  of  his  name,”  and,  he  added,  “to 
promote  the  improvement  of  mankind.”  Thus  he  lived 
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and  died,  his  own  worst  enemy,  a  great  experimenter  in 
tlie  realm  of  thought ;  and  leaving  the  English  world  yet 
in  doubt  as  to  what  he  might  have  done,  had  his  splendid 
faculties  been  fully  under  his  control. 

HIS  POETRY. 

It  is  now  in  place  to  examine  Coleridge’s  poetic  work, 
even  though,  by  the  general  consent  of  critics,  his  ablest 
work  was  in  the  province  of  prose ;  such  productions  as  his 
“  Aids  to  Reflection  ”  and  his  “  Lectures  on  Shakespeare 
giving  him  a  high  place  among  English  writers.  Fully 
tliree-fourths  of  his  authorship  was  of  this  order.  In  the 
threefold  division  of  an  author’s  life  and  work  given  us  by 
Mr.  Traill,  his  biographer,  the  first  period  is  called  The 
Poetical^  extending  from  1772  to  1779,  the  date  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  German  life  and  his  more  specifically  criti¬ 
cal  and  philosophic  labors.  Thus  we  find  him,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Pope  and  others,  “lisping  in  numbers”  in  his 
boyhood,  the  results  of  which  are  givtii  us  in  what  are 
called  his  “Juvenile  Poems.”  Such  important  selections 
as  his  “  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton,”  his  twelve 
Sonnets,  his  “  Religious  Musings,”  and  “  Ode  to  the  De¬ 
parting  Year”  belong  to  this  earlier  era;  as,  indeed,  “The 
Ancient  Mariner,”  the  First  Part  of  “  Christabel,”  “Kubla 
Kahn,”  and  “  The  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni.”  In  fact,  this  poetic  period,  though  so  early, 
included  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  before  he  became 
involved  in  the  mazes  of  German  metaphysics  and  in  the 
deeper  mazes  induced  by  opium.  It  is  now  (in  1794)  that 
lie  was  working  with  Southey  and  Lovell  in  Bristol,  in  the 
composition  of  “The  Fall  of  Robespierre,”  an  experiment 
in  dramatic  writing  that  did  no  credit  to  any  one  of  its 
three  composers.  It  was  shortly  after  (1796-97)  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Wordsworth  assumed  permanent  form, 
one  of  its  happiest  results  being  the  joint  preparation  of- 
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“The  Lyrical  Ballads,”  published  in  1798;  the  far  larger 
part,  however,  being  by  Wordsworth.  “The  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner,”  as  we  are  told,  had  been  planned  and  partially  com- 
po;;ed  as  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  roamed  at  will  over 
the  Quantock  Hills.  These  “Miscellaneous  Poems,”  or 
“  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,”  as  they  were  called  in  the 
first  edition  (1797),  exhibit  most  of  the  marks  of  immatur¬ 
ity,  with  exceptional  features  of  real  poetic  fervor.  As 
Saintsbury  bluntly  expresses  it,  ‘“Religious  Musings,’ 
though  it  has  had  its  admirers,  is  terribly  poor  stuff;  ‘The 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton’  might  have  been 
written  by  fifty  people  during  the  century  before  it.  ‘The 
Destiny  of  Nations’  is  a  feeble  rant,  but  ‘The  Ode  on  the 
Departing  Year’  strikes  a  very  different  note.”  It  was 
this  occasional  striking  “of  a  different  note”  by  Coleridge 
that,  despite  all  his  poetic  defects,  kept  alive  his  fame,  and 
led  the  English  people  to  be  on  the  alert  for  something 
from  his  pen  still  better,  that  “different  note”  being  at 
length  so  different,  in  “The  Ancient  Mariner”  and  “Chris- 
tabel,”  as  to  satisfy,  in  part,  the  expectations  of  the  public. 

It  is  not  a  little  to  the  praise  of  Coleridge  that  when  (in 
1798)  he  prepared  and  issued  a  second  edition  of  his  poems, 
though  adding  twelve  new  selections,  he  omitted  nineteen 
of  the  first  edition  of  fifty  pieces,  candidly  stating  in  the 
preface  that  his  former  poems  have  been  “rightly  charged 
with  a  profusion  of  double  epithets  and  a  general  turgid¬ 
ness.” 

Hence  his  main  poetic  period  was  in  1797-98,  practi¬ 
cally  but  two  years,  the  years  in  which  those  poems  were 
produced  on  which  his  fame  at  present  rests,  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Schiller’s  “Wallenstein”  (in  1799)  belonging  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  same  productive  period.  His  unwonted  po¬ 
etic  effort  in  these  few  years  and  the  high  character  of  it 
revealed  his  capability  in  this  direction,  while  also  seem¬ 
ing  to  anticipate,  in  part,  the  mentally  deadening  effect  of 
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opium ;  dating,  especially,  from  his  life  at  Keswick,  in 
1800.  The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  practically 
the  close  of  his  poetic  career,  though  it  was  after  this  that 
he  completed  his  “Christabel.”  Apparently  forecasting 
his  sad  experiences  yet  to  be  passed,  he  applied  himself 
with  all  the  energy  at  his  command,  it  being  but  occasion¬ 
ally  after  this  that  he  roused  himself  for  a  season  from  the 
influence  of  the  deadly  drug  whose  slave  he  had  become.  ^ 
The  only  marvel  is,  and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  em¬ 
phasized,  that  it  was  from  1800  on,  when  he  was  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  opium-habit  and  consequently  waning 
health,  that  he  wrote  his  notable  Lectures  on  Shakespeare 
and  other  topics  and  his  various  prose  productions,  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  at  Highgate  being  marked  by  in¬ 
tervals  of  extraordinary  sanity  and  literary  activity.  This 
is  true,  though  he  was  really  a  broken-hearted  mourner  at 
the  funeral  of  his  own  splendid  faculties.  Such  a  living 
death  is  without  parallel  in  the  scope  of  English  letters. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HIS  POETRY. 

In  turning  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  chief  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  verse,  it  may  be  noted,  at  the  outset,  that  most 
of  these  features  are  common  to  his  verse  and  prose,  con¬ 
stitutional  or  acquired,  and  thus  affecting^  in  one  way  or 
another,  every  separate  product  of  his  pen,  his  self-induced 
physical  habits  determining  the  action  of  his  mind. 

Glancing  first  at  the  defects^  we  mark : — 

I.  The  Political  or  Semi-Political  Type  of  his  Verse, 
as  in  “The  Destruction  of  the  Bastile”;  “The  French 
Revolution”;  his  Sonnets  to  Erskine,  Sheridan,  and  Kos¬ 
ciusko;  “The  Destiny  of  Nations”;  his  “Ode  to  France,” 
and  most  of  his  dramatic  verse,  as  “  The  Fall  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  acceptable  verse  of  a  high 
order  cannot  be  expressed  on  civic  themes  and  for  political 
ends,  as  in  the  soul-stirring  sonnets  of  Milton  and  Words- 
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worth,  but  that  Coleridge  did  not,  as  a  rule,  so  express  it, 
and  was  not  capable  of  so  doing.  Despite  his  well-mean¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  on  the  French  Revolution,  as  a  movement 
on  behalf  of  civil  liberty ;  and  his  equally  well-meaning 
though  visionary  schemes  as  to  his  Pantisocracy,  the  ideal 
home  of  freedom  of  faith  and  action,  his  talent  was  wholly 
elsewhere;  the  natural  action  of  his  mind  being  introspec¬ 
tive,  and  not  excursive  and  far-reaching.  Moreover,  his 
political  theories  were  so  changeable,  through  Republican- 
is\p  and  Toryism  and  Socialism  and  other  Isms,  that  he 
had  no  well-defined  cause  to  plead — no  clear,  ringing  note 
of  appeal,  as  Milton  had  in  the  days  of  Cromwell ;  so  that 
where  we  should  find  genuine  passion  and  sublime  out¬ 
bursts  of  loyalty  and  civic  pride,  we  meet  with  the  veriest 
platitudes  and  truisms  on  liberty  and  country.  In  his 
twelve  sonnets,  there  is  no  one  that  rises  to  the  level  of  a 
masterly  poem,  being  devoid  of  strong  thought  and  stir¬ 
ring  expression,  while  they  are  often  marred  by  that  over¬ 
wrought  diction  to  which  he  was  too  prone. 

2.  We  note,  further,  a  half-dozen  poems  excepted,  that 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  clear  and  strong  Poetic  Instinct;  no 
evident  presence  of  “the  faculty  divine”  or  of  the  “vision 
divine  ” ;  no  interior  poetic  perception,  that  sees  at  once 
the  hidden  beauty  of  thoughts  and  things  and  is  able  to 
embody  it  in  poetic  form ;  little  governing  poetic  passion, 
that  makes  a  poem  an  impersonation,  and  sways  the  soul 
of  the  reader  who  yields  himself  to  it  without  reserve. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  “Christabel”  and  “The  Ancient 
Mariner,”  there  is  a  temporary  and  partial  manifestation 
of  it ;  but  it  is  no  sooner  evident  than  it  is  gone,  and  the 
heaven-soaring  poet  descends  at  once  to  the  earth,  and 
abides  there.  If  he  failed  to  accept  what  he  regarded  as 
Wordsworth’s  too  practical,  everyday  theory  of  verse,  he 
failed  to  exhibit  any  higher  theory  of  his  own,  so  as  to 
show  to  the  English  world  what  poetry  should  be.  It  is 
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clear  that  nothing  can  atone  for  the  absence  of  this  poetic 
gift  and  function.  The  fact  that  Coleridge’s  “  Lectures  on 
Poetry :  its  Genius  and  Expression”  are  far  above  the  av¬ 
erage  order,  and  still  well  worth  the  reading,  is  proof  in 
point  that  he  had  but  little  of  the  genius  which  he  extols, 
and  whose  presence  he  himself  regarded  as  an  element  of 
poetic  power  and  success. 

3.  An  additional  defect  is  The  Fragmentary  Nature  of 
his  Poetry,  as,  indeed,  of  his  Prose.  It  is  fitful  and  capri¬ 
cious,  marked  by  that  “dispersiveness”  of  which  critics 
have  spoken;  so  that  when  he  wrote  a  representative 
poem,  it  was  almost  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  himself  as  to 
his  friends.  “Christabel”  is  an  unfinished  poem;  so  fa¬ 
vorable  a  judge  as  his  own  son  Hartley  insisting  that  he 
could  not  have  finished  it,  if  he  would.  So,  with  “Kubla 
Khan  ”  and  other  poems,  his  poetry  throughout  having 
this  unfinished  character.  Such  fragments  came,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  from  his  divided  interests  as  a  prose  writer  and 
poet ;  as  a  day-dreamer  and  social  reformer ;  as  an  author 
and  a  critic;  as  a  metaphysician,  theologian,  and  versifier; 
as  a  romancer  and  realist.  His  favorite  ideal  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  combination  of  the  natural  and  supernatural  was  of 
this  order.  From  financial  straits  and  other  causes  he  even 
essayed  the  role  of  a  Unitarian  preacher  at  Shrewsbury, 
for  which  office,  indeed,  he  showed  some  talent,  and  which 
he  was  induced  to  remit  by  the  offer  of  financial  aid.  A 
glance  at  the  later  portraits  of  the  poet  will  reveal  that  he 
had  the  clerical  face  and  dress,  and  was,  to  this  extent,  “ap¬ 
probated,”  as  Emerson  would  say,  to  the  ministry.  Short¬ 
ly  after  this,  he  was  at  Keswick,  gradually  surrendering 
body  and  soul  to  the  ravages  of  opium,  and  thus  unfitting 
himself  for  any  high  and  acceptable  service  in  the  cause  of 
truth  or  humane  letters. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  poetry 
of  Coleridge,  and  we  note : — 
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1.  That  his  Poetic  Diction  is  often  chaste  and  express¬ 
ive  enough  to  call  for  special  emphasis.  Critics  have  free¬ 
ly  spoken  of  the  melody  and  music  of  his  lines,  of  his  met¬ 
rical  skill  displayed  in  conveying  thought  which  in  itself 
is  but  little  above  the  ordinary.  We  hear  of  his  “  cadence- 
changes,”  of  his  “gorgeous  meter,”  while  so  good  a  judge 
as  Swinburne,  himself  a  notable  example  of  an  English 
metrist,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  lyric  aptness  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  as  a  versifier. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  this  rhythmic  diction  and  sense 
of  the  harmony  of  verse  is  seen  in  the  large  variety  of  his 
meters.  In  this  respect  he  is  superior  to  Pope,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  English  couplet  to  such  an  extreme.  Hence,  if 
we  turn  to  the  poems  of  Coleridge,  we  are  at  once  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  variety,  as  seen  in  couplet  and  quatrain; 
rhyme  and  blank  verse;  the  six-line,  eight-line,  and  the 
nine-line  stanza,  after  the  manner  of  Spenser ;  and  sonnets, 
with  their  requisite  fourteen  lines.  In  “The  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner,”  while  the  prevailing  form  of  stanza  is  the  quatrain, 
other  varieties  are  found;  as,  also,  in  “ Christabel,”  are 
found  couplets  and  quatrains  freely  interchanged.  In  fact, 
all  the  accepted  kinds  of  foot  and  line  are  present,  and 
adapted,  in  the  main,  to  the  changing  character  of  the 
thought  involved.  Coleridge,  in  his  justly  celebrated  “Lec¬ 
tures  on  Poetry,”  discusses  the  subject  on  the  side  of  Po¬ 
etic  Genius  and  Poetic  Expression.  Whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  his  lack  of  the  former  in  any  marked  degree,  no 
one  can  justly  deny  him  a  good  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
latter.  He  had  the  language-sense,  a  poetic  taste  to  choose 
the  right  and  give  it  its  right  place  in  the  line,  and  thus 
fulfill  one  of  the  prime  conditions  of  poetry. 

2.  A  further  mark  of  excellence  is  the  Mystical  and 
Romantic  Element  apparent  in  his  verse,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  applied  to  “Kubla  Khan,”  a  “  dream  -  poem,” 
might  aptly  be  applied  to  scores  of  others ;  notably,  to 
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“The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,”  “ Christabel,”  “The 
Tale  of  the  Dark  Ladie,”  “The  Three  Graves,”  “Alice 
Du  Clos,”  and  “  Phantom  or  Fact.”  These  titles  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  fanciful  and  mythical,  of  the  office  of  the 
poetic  imagination  in  the  line  of  romance,  of  what  has  been 
called  “psychological  curiosity.”  Such  a  title  as  “The 
Sibylline  Leaves”  is  of  a  similar  type.  One  of  his  earli¬ 
est  poems,  “  The  Songs  of  the  Pixies,”  a  race  of  beings  in¬ 
visibly  small  and  hurtful  or  helpful  to  man,  is  a  poem  of 
this  kind.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  boy  “  reading  or  fan¬ 
cying;  half,  one;  half,  the  other.”  It  is  this  half  real  and 
half  unreal  feature  that  gives  to  our  author’s  verse  a  kind 
of  ethereal  or  semi-spiritual  type,  reminding  us,  at  times, 
of  some  of  the  Prose  Tales  of  Hawthorne  or  Poe,  often  em¬ 
bodied  in  what  Whipple  has  called  “  his  exquisite  deline¬ 
ations  of  the  heart.”  “If  I  were  asked,”  says  Devey,  “to 
individualize  the  character  of  Coleridge’s  poetry,  I  should 
place  its  distinctive  feature  in  bringing  into  prominence 
the  relation  of  man  with  the  spiritual  universe.”  It  is 
this  unearthly  element  that  is  so  often  seen,  and  which  so 
often  holds  the  reader  to  the  page  when  more  regular  and 
historical  methods  would  fail  to  do  so.  That  such  a  feat¬ 
ure  should  be  found  in  a  poet  whose  special  lore  lay  in  the 
sphere  of  metaphysical  studies  is,  at  first,  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising,  until  we  recall  the  fact  that  much  of  the  philoso¬ 
phizing  of  that  day  was  vague  and  purely  speculative, 
leading  to  no  definite  result  in  the  establishment  of  truth. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  poet’s  constitutional  tendencies  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  personal  habits,  we  can  readily  see 
that  there  was  full  scope  for  the  fantastic.  Even  as  a 
prose  writer,  he  was  unrealistic,  and  thereby  vitiated  much 
of  his  influence. 

3.  Emphasis  may  also  be  laid  on  the  prominence  given 
in  his  verse  to  Natural  Life  and  Scenery — to  sketches  of 
the  outer  world  of  sea  and  earth  and  sky.  There  is  no 
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more  pleasing  and  effective  element  in  Coleridge’s  poetry 
than  this,  and  it  saves  from  oblivion  much  of  his  verse  that 
would  otherwise  be  forgotten.  Some  of  his  poems  evince 
this  throughout,  while  others  possess  it  in  occasional  lines. 
It  is  here  that  he  betrays  his  relation  to  the  Lake  School 
of  Poets,  and  is  proud  to  do  so.  It  is  here  that  he  comes 
into  closest  sympathy  with  Wordsworth  and  others  who 
have  extolled  the  charms  and  glories  of  physical  phenom¬ 
ena.  It  was  when  wandering  over  the  Quantock  Hills  that 
“The  Lyrical  Ballads”  and  “The  Ancient  Mariner”  were 
practically  composed.  Inquiring  where  “  Domestic  Peace  ” 
may  be  found,  he  writes : — 

“  In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 

Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells.” 

In  his  lines  on  “Fears  in  Solitude,”  he  describes  the  far 
retreat  from  war  and  tumult,  as — 

‘‘A  green  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 

A  small  and  silent  dell !  O’er  stiller  place 
No  singing  skylark  ever  poised  himself.  .  .  . 

Oh  !  ’tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook  ! 

Which  all,  methiuks,  would  love;  but  chiefly  he. 

The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 

Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise.” 

His  “Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni”  has 
justly  become  an  English  classic.  His  “Reflections  on 
having  left  a  Place  of  Retirement”  are  lines  in  which  he 
pours  forth  in  tenderest  strain  his  reluctant  withdrawal 
from  the  scenes  he  loved,  and  in  the  center  of  which  he 
would  fain  spend  his  days — a  place  where,  as  he  writes— 

”  We  could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  at  eve,  and  early  morn. 

The  sea’s  faint  murmur.  .  .  . 

A  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion.” 

So,  in  writing  to  his  brother  of  the  old  home  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  he  says : — 
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“  A  blessed  lot  hath  he,  who  having  passed 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  world,  retreats,  at  length, 

To  the  same  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt.” 

So,  on  through  his  verse,  ever  and  anon  he  breaks  forth 
in  praise  in  that  his  lot  was  cast  among  the  hills  and  lakes 
of  England.  It  is  this  fact  as  much  as  any  other  that  in¬ 
tensifies  the  sadness  of  the  sight  of  this  child  lover  of  nature, 
when  in  his  closing  life  at  Highgate  he  was  bereft  of  heart 
and  hope  by  the  fatal  curse  of  opium. 

4.  A  final  feature  deserving  mention  is  the  poet’s  Vig¬ 
orous  Invectives  against  National  Sin  and  Wrong — his  im¬ 
passioned  pleading  for  the  Rights  of  Man.  It  was  this 
element  in  his  nature  that  explains  his  attitude  toward  the 
French  Revolution  and  socialistic  projects,  though  at 
times  he  was  led  thereby  to  gross  extremes.  Thus  in  his 
“Ode  to  the  Departing  Year,”  he  scored  the  unholy  ambi¬ 
tion  of  nations,  and  hesitated  not  to  warn  England.  In 
his  “  Fears  in  Solitude,”  he  wrote — 

”  We  have  offended,  oh,  my  countrymen  !  .  .  . 

From  east  to  west 

A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven.  .  .  . 

We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 

Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth.  .  .  . 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  pKwr  man’s  life 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market !  .  .  . 

We  gabble  o’er  the  oaths  w’e  mean  to  break; 

For  all  must  swear— all  and  in  every  place. 

College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice — court; 

All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 

Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young. 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury 
That  faith  doth  reel.” 


Thus  the  terrible  arraignment  continues,  and  lest  he  be 
accused  of  malice,  he  adds: — 
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“  I  have  told 

O  Britons !  O  my  brethren  !  I  have  told 
Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness.  .  .  . 

O  native  Britain  !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain  hills. 

Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 

Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life.” 

The  poem  is  worthy  of  Milton,  nor  do  we  know  in  English 
verse  of  a  stronger  protest  against  a  nation’s  weaknesses 
and  crimes.  So  in  other  poems,  as  in  his  dramas  and  trans¬ 
lations,  we  hear  an  earnest  voice  in  behalf  of  right. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  merit  in  the  poetry  of 
Coleridge  by  which  he  has  taken  and  held  his  place  in  the 
second  group  of  English  bards — with  Moore,  Southey, 
Landor,  Scott,  and  Shelley.  The  language  of  Sainstsbury 
“that  in  verse,  at  least,  if  not  in  prose,  there  is  no  greater 
master  than  Coleridge,”  cannot  be  indorsed.  The  author 
of  a  few  poems  of  rare  merit,  his  special  worth  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  in  common  with  the  best  minds  of  his  time,  he 
struck  “a  new  note,”  the  sure  promise  of  the  “,new  poetry” 
just  at  hand.  It  is  this  which  atones  in  Coleridge  for 
many  minor  blemishes,  and  forces  the  critic  to  rank  him 
higher  than  his  work  actually  justifies.  In  this  sense,  at 
least,  he  had  “  the  vision  divine,”  the  vision  that  saw  in 
advance  the  imperative  need  of  the  time;  and  enough  of 
the  “faculty  divine”  to  enable  him  in  part,  at  least,  to 
satisfy  that  need. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  BOOK,  THE  LAND,  THE  PEOPLE;  OR, 
DIVINE  REVELATIONS  THROUGH 
ANCIENT  ISRAEL.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  SAMUEE  IVES  CURTISS,  D.D. 

The  student  of  the  Bible  may  take  either  of  two  main  at¬ 
titudes  with  respect  to  it;  one  of  loyal  acceptance  of  the 
views  of  past  generations  with  regard  to  its  origin  and 
composition,  and  of  loving  reception  of  its  teachings  as 
they  have  been  interpreted  by  our  fathers ;  the  other  of 
critical  study  of  the  book,  not  only  of  its  contents,  but  also 
of  the  claim  that  it  has  upon  us  as  an  authority  over  our 
hopes  and  our  lives.  The  theological  student  is  called 
upon  to  attempt  the  latter,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that 
of  others.  By  virtue  of  the  themes  which  will  be  more  or 
less  the  subjects  of  his  thinking  in  his  ministry  he  will  be 
summoned,  whether  he  will  or  not,  to  examine  the  fonn- 
dations  of  his  faith ;  and  he  will  be  sure  to  fiud  some  in  his 
congregation  who  will  question  him  regarding  the  current 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  theological  seminary  offers  the  safest  place  for  the 
examination  of  these  subjects.  In  this  field  the  student 
needs  the  sympathetic  instruction  of  those  who  have  long 
been  engaged  in  a  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Specia¬ 
lists  in  any  department  of  knowledge  should  be  far  more 
familiar  with  it  than  those  who  merely  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  church  should  not 

'An  address  delivered  in  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church  at  the 
opening  of  the  Forty-third  year  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
October  4,  1900.  The  Seminary  year  began  on  Wednesday  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week. 
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doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  scholars,  simply  because  the 
views  they  present  are  not  those  of  the  traditional  school. 
None  who  in  their  thinking,  or  the  result  of  their  investi¬ 
gations,  have  deviated  from  the  old  lines  have  ever  been 
able  to  escape  the  charge  of  heterodoxy.*  Taylor,  Stuart, 
Park,  in  their  day  were  denounced  by  some  as  unsoixnd  in 
the  faith.*  The  church  has  indeed  a  right  to  be  sensitive 
regarding  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  be  her  minis¬ 
ters,  but  she  should  not  be  unreasonable. 

Nor  should  the  student  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  work 
in  which  he  is  to  engage  be  too  free  in  charging  any  of  his 
professors  with  undermining  his  faith.  During  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  seminary  instruction  there  have  been  men  who 
have  believed  they  were  in  peril  from  the  teaching  of  some 
professor.  This  has  been  especially  true  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  where  the  current  views  about  the  Bible  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  There  was  a  time  when  some  of 
the  most  learned  believed  that  the  Hebrew  vowel-points 
were  a  part  of  the  original  revelation  to  Moses.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  certain  combinations  of  the  Hebrew  con¬ 
sonants  could  be  read  in  many  ways,  and  from  this  it  was 
argued  a  priori  that  the  vowel-points  must  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  Moses.  For  years  the  discussion  raged,  learned 
volumes  were  written,  the  peace  of  the  church  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  But  it  was  proved  beyond  a  peradventure  that  the 
massoretic  system  of  punctuation  arose  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Jerome  (346-420).  When  the  question  was  once 
settled,  it  could  no  longer  be  deemed  vital.  No  harm  came 
from  this  proved  fact.^ 

*  This  was  true  of  Jerome.  He  was  cajled  a  falsarius,  sacrelegus  and 
corruptor  Sanctarum  Scripttiarum.  See  Sancti  Eusebii  Hieronymi  . . . 
Opera  (ed.J  Valarsius,  Veronae,  MDCCXXXIV),  Tom.  i.  col.  305  ;  Tom. 
V.  col.  387,  etc. 

*  I  can  well  remember,  when  I  was  about  to  choose  a  seminary  in  1867, 
that  I  was  advised  not  to  go  to  Andover,  on  account  of  the  "  heretical 
teachings  ”  of  Professor  Park. 

’Schuedermann,  Der  christliche  Glaube  und  die  heilige  Schrift  (Basel, 
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It  is  natural  enough  that  many  a  student  finds  himself 
summoned  to  examine  the  foundations  of  our  faith  in  a 
way  which  seems,  at  first,  to  imperil  the  entire  structure. 
This  fear  comes  from  confounding  certain  cherished  beliefs 
about  the  Bible  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  itself.  To 
relinquish  these  opinions  about  the  Bible  seems  equivalent 
to  relinquishing  the  Bible,  and  all  critical  studies  about 

1884),  pp.  36,  37:  “  Dariiber  kam  die  evangelische  Theologie  des  17.  und 
18.  Jahrhunderts  zum  grdssten  Theil  in  schwere  Bedrangniss,  absonder- 
lich  die  reformirte,  aber  auch  die  lutherische.  Die  Machte  des  Abgrunds 
schienen  ihr  losgelassen  und  zu  toben  wider  den  Herrn  und  seinen  Christ. 
In  heller  Angst  warf  sie  Schanzen  iiber  Schanzen  auf  .  .  .  Angstvoll 
wandten  sich  glaubige  Christen  an  Buxtorf,  den  Vater  und  den  Sohn, 
nach  Basel.  Die  zdgerten  lange  ;  dann  erscheinen  umfangreiche  Bucher 
des  Sohns,  in  welchen  dieser  mit  halbem  Herzen  den  velorenen  Posten 
verteidigte.  Freudig  setzten  nun  die  Schweizer  Kirchen  1675  das 
Bekentniss  auf,  die  Punkte  seien  alt.” 

The  following  statement  from  a  large  folio  by  Cappellus  in  an  edition 
prepared  by  his  son  indicates  his  position  with  respect  to  the  vowel-points 
as  well  as  that  of  his  opponents — Ludovici  Cappelli  Commentarii  et 
Notae  Criticae  in  Vetus  Testamentum,  (Amstelodami,  MDCLXXXIX),  p. 
703 :  ”  Ex  his  omnibus  liquido  patet,  1.  Puncta  ista  hodierna  nec  ab 
Adamo,  nec  a  Mose,  aut  Prophetis,  esse  ante  captivatatem  Babylonicum 
usurpata  in  Scriptis  suis.  2.  Nec  post  reditum  a  captivatate,  ab  Esdra, 
aut  alio,  fuisse  ante  absolutum  Talmud  excogitata,  sed  a  viris  quibusdam 
Judaeis  Sapientibus,  post  500,  a  Christo  nato  annum  fuisse  inventa.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  John  Buxtorf,  Jr.,  is  seen  in  his 
quarto  volume,  entitled  Anticritica  (BasileJE,  1653),  p.  9:  “Sic  ergo  in 
ea  quam  caeperam  tela  pertexenda  pergens,  Quaestionem  etiam  Secun¬ 
dum,  de  Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentum  Hebraicorum  Origine  et 
Antiquitate,  peculiar!  Tractatu,  pro  gratia  mihi  a  Domino  concessa,  ita 
pertractavi,  ut  ostenderim,  in  hac  etiam  quaestione  Ilebraeos  omnes,  tarn 
Veteres,  quam  Recentes,  pro  Punctorum  Hebraicorum  A  ntiquitate  stare  et 
militare,  et  vel  eorum  Originemad  Mosen,et  AuthoresSacrorumlibrorum 
ipsos ;  vel  saltern  ad  Esrlram,  eorum  inventionem,  te  ad  libros  Sacros 
adscriptionem,  referre  ;  uno  excepto  Elia  [Levita],  recent!  Hebraeorum 
Grammatico,  qui  superior!  saeculo  floruit.  Cum  Hebraeis  ergo  et  ego, 
Sententiam  de  Antiqua  et  authentica  origine  praeferens.”  Cf.  Hottinger 
in  his  Thesauraus  Philologicus  (Tiguri,  MDCLIX),  p.  401  :  "  Alii  puncta 
vocant,  Traditionem  Mosis  e  monte  Sinai ;  ita  quidem,  ut  juxtaquosdam, 
Moses  punctorum  figuras  non  modo  a  Deo  accep)erit,  sed  et  scribendo  ex- 
presserit ;  juxta  alios  vero  orali  tantum  traditione  ad  tempora  Esrae 
propagavit  qui  primus  illas  scribendo  expresserit.” 
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the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Scriptures  may  seem  to 
be  unprofitable  and  unedifying.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  people  are  making  more  inquiries  regarding  the  Bible 
than  in  respect  to  any  other  book.  The  minister  may  meet 
such  inquiries  with  the  statement,  that,  as  Christianity  has 
demonstrated  its  divine  power  and  origin,  these  difficulties 
regarding  a  divine  revelation,  admitting  that  they  exist, 
need  give  no  occasion  for  anxiety,  and  hence  no  effort  need 
be  made  to  explain  them.  This,  I  say,  is  a  position  which 
every  minister  may  take,  because  it  is  true  that  the  divine 
origin  and  power  of  Christianity  cannot  be  impeached  by 
a  consideration  of  any  difficulties  in  Scripture.  As  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  people  we  can  frankly  admit,  “  These  things  are 
difficulties  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  explain.” 

But  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  Bible  school  in  the  land 
where  some  explanation  is  not  attempted ;  either  by  deny¬ 
ing  that  any  difficulties  exist,  or  by  giving  some  specious 
explanation.  Those  who  pursue  such  methods  do  not  re¬ 
flect  that  such  work,  if  attempted  at  all,  must  be  thorough; 
that  to  assume  positions  that  are  not  true,  or  that  are  but 
half  true,  is  worse  than  useless ;  that  it  is  better  not  to  be¬ 
gin  any  investigations  unless  they  are  carried  through  in 
the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry.  On  all  subjects  of  research 
in  other  departments  it  is  customary  to  give  the  latest  and 
most  trustworthy  information.  No  one  would  respect  a 
teacher  in  astronomy  or  chemistry  who  should  retail  ex¬ 
ploded  theories.  Nor  would  his  faith  in  these  sciences  be 
shaken,  because  some  old  hypotheses  regarding  them  were 
proved  to  be  wrong.  It  seems  an  injustice,  then,  that 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  be  leaders  in  investigation 
regarding  the  Bible, — and  who  cannot  escape  this  respon¬ 
sibility  if  they  would, — should  sometimes  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  that  their  motives  should  be  too  often  impugned 
and  the  results  of  their  studies  ridiculed,  as  if  those  who 
should  know  most  about  the  subject  they  are  called  upon 
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to  teach  should  be  most  ignorant  of  it,  as  if  they  were  not 
solemnly  summoned  to  search  for  the  entire  truth  as  far  as 
they  are  able.  They  deserve  in  their  efforts  the  sympa¬ 
thies  and  prayers  of  the  church  of  Christ.  While  it  may 
seem  as  if  their  work  was  that  of  tearing  down,  it  is  rather 
that  of  building  up.  It  is  to  show  that  after  criticism  has 
done  its  utmost,  both  Lower  and  Higher,^  we  have  the 
same  gospel  in  all  its  essential  elements. 

I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  address.  The  Book, 
the  Land,  the  People;  or.  Divine  Revelations  through  An¬ 
cient  Israel.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  those  things 
which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  difficulties  disappear  in  a 
natural  way  if  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  of 
its  authorship  and  transmission  as  they  really  are.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  examination  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  characteristics  of  the  Oriental  peoples  to  whom  and 
through  whom  the  Bible  was  given,  as  disclosed  by  the 
Orientals  of  Syria  and  Palestine  to-day,  affords  convincing 
proof  that  it  was  not  of  man  in  its  original  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose.  When  we  consider  the  natural  characteristics  of 
Orientals  we  shall  clearly  see  that  no  theory  of  evolution 
can  account  for  the  Bible  as  summed  up  and  interpreted 
in  the  gospel. 

I.  We  often  speak  of  the  Bible  as  one  book  by  one  di- 


‘  Professor  Green  (The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  New  York, 

•  895,  p.  V)  well  remarks:  “  The  Higher  Criticism  .  .  .  has  come  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  infidelity,  and  in  its  very 
nature  hostile  to  revealed  truth.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  in  its  genuine  sense,  but  of  its  perversion.  ...  It  seeks  to  as¬ 
certain  by  all  available  means  the  authors  by  whom,  the  time  at  which, 
the  circumstajices  under  which,  and  the  design  with  which  they  [the 
Scriptures]  were  produced.  Such  inve.stigations,  rightly  conducted,  must 
prove  a  most  important  ai  I  to  the  uii  lerstanding  and  just  appreciation 
of  the  wntings  in  fjuestio:i. 

“The  books  of  the  Bible  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  investiga¬ 
tions,  however  searching  and  thorough,  and  however  fearlessly  pursued. 

. . .  The  Bible  stan<ls  upon  a  rock  from  which  it  can  never  be  dislodged.’' 
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vine  author.  This  is  in  a  sense  true,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  unity  of  purpose  in  the  Scriptures  as  center¬ 
ing  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  Scriptures,  even  in  a  superficial  way,  we  find 
traces  of  many  human  hands,  and  perceive  that  God  has 
not  made  one  revelation  of  himself,  but  many,  according 
to  the  needs  of  different  ages.  The  Revised  Version  of 
Hebrews  i.  i,  2  expresses  this  clearly:  “God  having  of 
old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these 
days  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son.” 

The  attitude  of  Israel  toward  these  manifestations  of 
God  has  been  variously  described.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  record  of  many  revelations. 
We  might  thus  incline  to  think  that  the  word  Biblia,  in 
its  original  signification,  books,  is  more  truly  descriptive 
than  our  term  Bible  in  its  present  meaning,  book.  At  the 
first  blush  the  term  Divine  Library,  or  Bibliotheca  Divina^ 
first  used  by  Jerome,^  does  not  seem  to  be  far  out  of  the 
way.  But  a  more  critical  study  of  the  composition  of  the 
Scriptures  reveals  the  fact  that  such  a  designation  is  likely 
to  be  misleading.  It  may  indeed  be  asked,  whether,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  enumeration  in  our  English  Bible  of  sixty- 
six  books  we  have  not  sixty  six  separate  volumes  in  the 
Divine  Library,  some  of  which  doubtless  existed  among 
the  Jews  as  separate  rolls,  of  which  we  find  a  frequent  ex¬ 
ample  among  the  Jews  to-day  in  their  rolls  of  Esther.  But 
we  discover  when  we  examine  the  Pentateuch  in  a  critical 
way — not  to  speak  of  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament — 
that  it  was  made  up  of  different  elements.  All  modern 
critics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  essentially  agreed  as 
to  the  existence  of  these  elements,  as  to  their  characteris- 

^Sancti  Eusebii  Hieronymi,  (7/.  «V.,  Tom.  ii.  p.  901:  “  PamphiltM 

presbyter,  Eusebii  Caesariensis  Episcopi  necessarius,  tanto  Bibliothecae 
divinae  amore  flagravit,  ut  maxiniam  partem  Origenis  voluminum  sua 
maim  descripserit,  quae  usque  hodie  in  Ca^sariensi  Bibliotheca  habentur.” 
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tics  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  combined.^ 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  and  succession 
of  the  documents  which  have  been  brought  together  in  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Bible,  assigned  by  tradition  to  Moses. 
These  documents  have  not  been  recast  and  fused  together 
according  to  our  Occidental  methods,  but  pieced  together 
as  one  might  make  a  harmony  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Synoptics.  Much  sport  has  been  made  of  this  theory 
of  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch  by  men  of 
the  traditional  school,  especially  in  uncritical  attacks  in 
some  religious  papers.  It  is  not  the  way  an  Occidental 
would  prepare  a  legal  work;  but  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  narratives  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  through  the  patchwork  combination  of  earlier 
sources.^  This  method  of  composition  is  also  favored  by 
a  characteristic  of  Orientals  which  I  mention  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  this  connection.  Syrian  Orientals  have  powerful 
memories,  but  are  lacking  both  in  analysis  and  synthesis. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  professors  * 
in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  that  this  con¬ 
trast  between  the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental  came  out  in 
connection  with  his  two  sons  who  led  their  classes  in  the 
study  of  medicine.  While  their  Oriental  classmates  could 
give  the  lectures  they  had  heard  word  for  word,  the  reci¬ 
tations  of  this  surgeon’s  sons  were  their  own  mental  prod¬ 
uct  in  this  respect  that  they  had  digested  what  they  had 
heard,  and,  when  examined,  gave  it  to  their  professors 
with  the  stamp  of  their  own  individuality.  This  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  Oriental  mind  of  being  able  to  reproduce  that 
which  has  been  committed  to  it,  but  not  to  assimilate  it 

*Cf.  Briggs,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch  (New  York, 

1893).  pp.  143.  144. 

*See  Style  as  an  Element  in  determining  the  Authorship  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Documents,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Chicago,  1897), 
Vol.  i.  pp.  318-325. 

•Rev.  George  E.  Post,  M.D. 
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and  cast  it  in  a  new  form,  is  favorable  to  the  modern  crit¬ 
ical  theory  of  the  Pentateuch  of  piecing  together  different 
documents.  In  the  same  breath  that  one  laughs  at  this  as 
absurd,  he  might  laugh  at  the  Oriental  in  his  native  cos¬ 
tume  or  m  inner  of  speech.  In  scientific  discussions,  ridi¬ 
cule,  the  arts  of  the  dialectician,  should  have  no  place. 

To  many  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  modern  critical 
theory,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  especially  by  Christ  himself,  as  the  work  of 
Moses.  Men  in  our  age  so  anxiously  claim  their  own 
mental  progeny  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  an  age 
and  country  where  this  was  not  the  case.  Modern  criti¬ 
cism  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  legal  code, 
known  as  Moses,  both  in  its  traditional  and  written  form, 
— as  the  Psalms  were  known  among  the  Jews  as  David, ^ — 
contains  a  combination  of  the  legal  enactments  of  Israel 
from  their  oldest  code  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  '^  down 
to  the  latest  in  the  Priests’  Code.*  This  code  then  was  all 
known  as  Moses.  In  attributing  all  their  legal  traditions 
to  him,  the  Jews  had  no  thought  that  he  himself  was  not 
the  author  of  the  unwritten  legal  system. 

We  have  an  apposite  example  in  modern  times  and  in  a 
modern  country.  I  refer  to  the  last  edition  of  Gesenius’ 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Those  familiar  with  the  history  of 
this  work — not  to  speak  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicon — know 
that  it  has  passed  through  at  least  twenty-six  editions ;  of 
these  at  least  thirteen  have  been  since  the  death  of  the 
author  in  1842.  The  editions  have  not  been  stereotyped, 
but  each  has  been  printed  from  type  especially  set  up. 
This  has  been  done  that  Gesenius,  while  living,  and 

*Heb.  iv.  7.  ®Ex.  xx.  22-xxiii. 

®  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (New 
York,  1897),  p.  10.  “This  last  designation  is  in  strictness  applicable 
only  to  the  ceremonial  sections  in  Ex-Num.”  The  term,  however,  is  ex¬ 
tended  so  as  to  embrace  all  passages  in  Genesis  and  Joshua  which  betray 
the  same  age  and  style,  and  which  are  designated  by  P. 
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those  who  prepared  each  subsequent  edition  after  his 
death,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  reconstruct  the  gram¬ 
mar  with  reference  to  the  latest  progress  in  connection 
with  the  Hebrew  language.  Here  then  is  the  strange  fact 
of  a  grammar,  of  which  Gesenius  was  the  father,  but  so 
changed  in  the  process  of  years  that  he  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  his  own  mental  product  if  he  were  to  come  to  life. 
Ill  catalogues  of  books,  in  the  work  of  the  class-room,  this 
grammar  bears  the  name  of  Gesenius.^  The  modern  art  of 
printing  enables  us  to  follow  the  history  of  each  edition 
back  to  the  first ;  but  we  have  not  the  same  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  Israelitish  law  when  Moses  was  its  first  promul¬ 
gator  and  expounder,  or  of  the  successive  digests  of  it. 
There  is  no  dishonesty  in  giving  the  name  of  Gesenius  to 
the  different  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  no  Jew 
could  for  a  moment  think  of  dishonesty  in  ascribing  all  the 
law  to  Moses,  nor  could  he  be  conscious  of  the  revisions 
through  which  it  had  passed  during  the  centuries.  It 
would  be  impossible,  unless  it  were  revealed  to  him,  to 
know  which  laws  were  first  announced  through  Moses  and 
which  came  through  a  later  legislation.  Nor  is  this  essen¬ 
tial.  We  have,  perhaps,  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the 
titles  given  to  the  Davidic  psalms  relating  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  written  by  him.  The 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  may  be  seen  in  the  LXX, 
which  assigns  an  author  to  every  one  of  the  thirty-four 
psalms,^  which  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  have  no  sign  of  author¬ 
ship,  and  in  later  Jewish  tradition  which,  as  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  finally  ascribed  all  to  David. 

In  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah  we  have,  according  to  the 
modern  critical  theory,  not  only  the  prophet’s  own  oracles, 
but  also  those  of  others.  This  appears  from  certain  his- 

‘  Cf.  the  well-known  history  of  Webster’s  Dictionary. 

*Cf.  Murray,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms  (New 
York,  1880),  p.  103. 
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torical  allusions  which  seem  to  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 
There  are  references  in  certain  passages  to  a  condition  of 
things  during  the  Babylonian  exile.^  These  various  ora¬ 
cles  have  been  placed  with  those  of  Isaiah,  and  his  name  is 
prefixed  to  the  entire  collection  in  the  editions  which  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  oracles  so  placed, 
may  have  been  by  his  pupils.  Some  of  them  definitely 
bear  his  name,  others  do  not.  They  are  all  grouped  with 
the  Isaianic  literature,  and  are  anonymous.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  strange,  when  we  consider  that  among  the 
Hebrews  the  message  was  everything,  the  messenger  was 
of  less  account.  Of  this,  too,  we  have  an  illustration  from 
modern  times.  There  has  never  been  a  more  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  in  American  journalism  than  that  of  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley.  His  name  and  that  of  the  New  York  Tribune  became 
synonymous,  and  yet  there  were  contributions  from  other 
pens  besides  his  own ;  ^  all  appearing  in  the  same  paper,  and 
not  distinguished  from  his  contributions  except  as  his  edi¬ 
torials  bore  certain  earmarks;  that  is,  Horace  Greeley  made 
the  New  York  Tribune^  was  its  animating  spirit,but  what  he 
himself  wrote  could  only  be  determined  on  internal  evi¬ 
dence.  This  illustrates  only  the  fact,  that,  in  producing 
great  reforms,  the  moving  spirit  may  associate  others  with 
himself  and  may  perpetuate  his  influence,  without  connect¬ 
ing  his  own  productions  with  his  own  name.  If  the  New 
York  Tribune  were  now  known  as  Greeley's  Tribune^  we 
should  have  in  its  issues  from  the  time  of  Greeley  an  illus¬ 
tration,  imperfect  indeed,  of  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  con¬ 
taining  much  from  that  peerless  prophet,  but  also  more 
from  other  writers  who  had  been  swayed  by  his  personality, 
who  wrote  much  as  he  would  have  written  had  he  been 
living  during  the  Babylonian  exile.  We  might  take  another 

^Cf.  Driver,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  211,  212,  216,  230. 

*  E.g.  Mr.  H.  Greeley  was  severely  attacked  for  his  views  on  the  Sabbath 
question  on  account  of  an  article  prepared  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
which  had  been  published  as  an  editorial. 
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example  from  the  London  Times^  or  “Great  Thunderer” 
SLi  it  is  called,  which  represents  principles  rather  than  men. 
Hardly  any  prophecies  could  be  more  impersonal  than 
those  of  Isaiah.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  they  reveal 
scarcely  anything  of  their  author.  Apart  from  the  illus¬ 
trations  offered  by  Gesenius’  Grammar  and  two  great  news¬ 
papers,  such  a  combination  of  authorship  in  connection 
with  a  great  name  as  is  postulated  under  Moses  and  Isaiah 
seems  quite  incomprehensible  to  an  Occidental  mind.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing 
in  the  Psalter,  subsequently  known  as  David,  the  author¬ 
ship  of  which  Jewish  tradition  attributed  to  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ten  elders,^  Adam,  Melchizedek,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Moses,  etc.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  anonymous.  After  all,  the  human  authors  are  not 
onr  guarantee  for  the  divine  character  of  Scripture. 

We  are  not,  then,  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
threefold  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  as  Law, 
Prophets,  and  Writings,  or  their  subdivision  into  twenty- 
two  books.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  editors  who 
have  brought  together  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  authorship  of 
each  book,  or  the  period  when  its  constituent  elements 
were  given.  The  lawbook  of  Israel  as  found  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  seems  to  be  proved  to  be  the  product  of  centuries. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  Psalter,  or  ancient  hymn-book  of 
Israel,  which  must  have  run  through  a  number  of  editions 
before  it  reached  its  present  form.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
the  oracles  grouped  under  the  name  of  Isaiah,  including 
those  which  were  uttered  during  the  life  of  that  great 
prophet,  do  not  culminate  until  five  or  six  generations 
after  his  death. 

‘Babylonian  Talmud,  Baba  bathra  (Amsterdam,  1645),  folios  15,  16: 

bv  rc’Nin  din'T'  hv  D'^PT  hikt  n’  c'ijnn  ied  ana  nn 
51DN  inn'  n"  p'n  n'  netj  n'  bjn  Dmas  n'  hvp 
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We  may  advance  a  step  further.  The  fact  of  revela¬ 
tions  of  divine  truth  is  not  conditioned  by  any  theoretical 
forms  of  human  authorship.  It  is  as  idle  for  us  to  specify 
in  what  style  the  Bible  should  be  written,  according  to  our 
Occidental  ideas,  as  it  is  to  determine  what  clothes  the  law¬ 
givers,  prophets,  psalmists,  and  evangelists  who  received 
these  revelations  should  wear.  It  might  seem  to  some 
that  a  man  clothed  in  camel’s  hair  with  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins,  with  a  bare  breast  and  bare  legs  below  the 
knees,  would  not  be  a  fit  representative  of  the  King  of 
kings.  Doubtless  our  modern  costumers  would  think  a 
full-dress  suit  and  patent-leather  boots  more  becoming. 

But  the  glory  of  each  divine  revelation  is  that  it  speaks 
the  language  of  the  people  of  each  age  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  that  it  seeks  to  reach  their  hearts.  Hence  we  are 
not  to  prescribe  the  forms  of  literature  in  which  divine 
truth  must  have  been  expressed.  We  have  no  right  to 
theorize  as  to  the  way  in  which  God  would  speak  to  such 
a  people  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  him.  Our  study  of  the 
medium  has  simply  to  do  with  the  message  as  it  was  given. 
We  are  not  to  think  any  mode  of  representation  unworthy 
of  God  which  divine  wisdom  might  employ  to  reach  the 
people.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  a  revelation 
must  be  clothed  in  the  form  of  history,  but  never  in  that 
of  fiction ;  must  be  stated  as  actuality,  but  never  in  the 
forms  of  symbolism ;  might  use  poetry,  but  must  shun  all 
dramatic  elements.  It  is  true  that  the  substance  of  each 
revelation  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  form ;  hence  it  is 
that  the  study  of  the  form  is  of  such  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance.  But  no  evangelical  student  of  the  Bible  should 
have  any  word  of  reproach  for  any  man,  who,  while  main¬ 
taining  the  fact  of  divine  revelations,  feels  that,  wdien  nec¬ 
essary,  he  may  freely  discuss  the  manner  of  these  revela¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  fact  that  these  revelations  have  been 
made  does  not  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  they  have 
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been  given ;  that  is,  the  proof  that  God  has  made  a  series 
of  revelations  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  assured  results  of 
criticism.  There  is  only  one  a  priori  position  that  we 
have  a  right  to  postulate  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  that  is  that  God  would  use  such  a  mode  of  representa¬ 
tion  in  dealing  with  a  given  people  as  would  reach  them 
best. 

The  question,  then,  whether  the  Bible  contains  a  series 
of  revelations  from  God  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  a  consideration  of  the  individuals  by  whom,  and  the 
times  when,  these  revelations  were  spoken  or  written  down. 
The  divine  author  from  whom  the  Scriptures  emanated  is 
everything:  the  human  instrument  through  whom  the 
messages  came,  while  of  interest,  is  of  subsidiary  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  not  a  Moses,  a  David,  or  an  Isaiah  that  is  a 
guarantee  of  a  divine  revelation.  If  this  were  so,  a  large 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be 
without  the  seal  of  such  great  names  for  its  authority, 
since  it  is  anonymous.  It  is  the  people  through  whom  the 
revelations  came,  rather  than  the  individuals,  who  are  to 
be  the  object  of  our  study.  These  we  must  consider  in 
their  abode  and  in  their  special  customs  and  characteris¬ 
tics,  for  these  have  infallibly  determined  the  forms  of  the 
revelations  that  have  been  made.  A  study  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  and  of  their  mental  character¬ 
istics,  as  I  have  observed,  tends  to  remove  some  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  from  the  Old  Testament  which  have 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  apologists  for  adequate  explanation. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  consideration  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  especially  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  as  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Gospels,  running  counter  to  these  manners, 
customs,  and  characteristics,  furnishes  a  most  powerful 
proof  that  the  revelation  made  by  the  God-man  in  word 
and  life  is  not  an  evolution  from  anything  that  preceded 
in  Judaism,  but  is  divine. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Old  Testament  is  too 
often  judged  with  respect  to  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
its  permauent  and  world-wide  character.  The  temptation 
to  put  all  parts  of  the  Bible  on  the  same  basis,  as  authori¬ 
tative  for  men  of  every  age,  has  led  to  some  strange  uses 
of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  clearly  local 
and  temporal  in  their  character,  which  incorporate  the 
views  and  practices  of  the  times,  and  are  thus  indicated  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  well  known  that  professed 
Christians  during  the  centuries,  both  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants,  have  found  warrant  for  some  of  their  most  un¬ 
christian  and  cruel  acts  in  the  accounts  of  the  dealing  of 
the  Israelites  with  their  enemies.  Imperfect  ethics,  shifty 
evasions  of  the  truth,  even  cruel  massacres,  have  found  jus¬ 
tification  in  the  example  of  ancient  Orientals,  whose  acts 
have  not  been  read  in  the  condemnation  which  falls  upon 
them  in  the  gospel.  Add  to  this  the  fact  already  stated, 
which  needs  to  be  especially  emphasized,  that  each  portion 
of  the  Bible,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was 
originally  given  with  reference  to  the  history  and  needs  of 
a  particular  people  and  a  particular  age.  Neither  legislator, 
prophet,  nor  psalmist  was  concerned  with  the  wants  of  a 
people  far  away,  but  with  those  of  a  congregation  then 
present.  The  power  to  touch  other  hearts,  to  be  the  me¬ 
dium  of  spiritual  longings  and  aspirations  through  the 
centuries,  came  through  those  being  the  medium  of  such 
longings  and  aspirations  who  first  gave  them  expression. 

II.  While  this  is  so,  much  of  the  power  of  the  Bible  as 
a  world-wide  book  is  due  to  the  country  in  which  it  was 
produced.  Though  so  limited  in  extent,  there  is  no  land 
.so  small  which  furnishes  such  a  microcosm,  so  that  the 
mountaineer,  the  dweller  on  the  plain,  the  sailor,  the  fish¬ 
erman,  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  the  one 
dwelling  in  torrid  climes,  may  all  find  something  in  this 
book  of  wonderful  variety. 
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To  speak  a  little  more  in  detail,  the  climate  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  is  largely  that  of  the  temperate  zone.  In  winter  there 
is  frost  and  snow.  Even  in  summer  the  traveler  may  be 
surprised  to  find  his  thermometer  in  the  evening  and  early 
morning  falling  below  60°  Fahrenheit.^  But  he  can  easily 
pass  in  three  hours  of  rapid  driving — a  journey  which 
probably  took  the  ancient  Israelite  twice  as  long — to  the 
Jericho  and  the  Ghor,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
He  can  find  indications  of  a  tropical  climate  in  the  dry  and 
thirsty  soil  and  in  the  vegetation,  but  if  he  desires  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  higher  degree  of  heat  and  a  vegetation  that  is  even 
more  tropical,  let  him  go  to  Callirrohe,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  Herod  the  Great  went  shortly  before 
his  death,  in  the  hope  of  betterment.  There  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  Nubia.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  surprises  of  the  traveler  in  summer  to  find  so 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  nights  are  cool,  while 
the  days  are  hot.  He  can  well  understand  the  plaint  of 
Jacob:  “In  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the 
frost  by  night”  (Gen.  xxxi.  40). 

Or  if  we  turn  to  natural  scenery,  while  Palestine  and 
contiguous  regions  have  not  the  grandeur  of  some  coun¬ 
tries,  its  inhabitants  could  easily  contemplate  a  scenery 
which  has  stirred  many  an  Old  Testament  writer. 

None  can  visit  Mount  Sinai,  or  the  Mount  of  God,  can 
see  it  in  its  various  aspects  of  majesty,  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vividness  of  its  portraiture  by  the  ancient 
writer,  and  the  reinforcement  which  the  place  gives  to  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Mountains  like  Hermon  and  Leba¬ 
non  are  far  above  the  commonplace  in  scenery.  They  are 
fitted  to  inspire  with  the  rarest  emotions  all  who  climb 
their  summits.  Even  Jerniak,  Tabor,  Carmel,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives — not  to  mention  others — must  powerfully 

‘At  6.30  A.M.,  on  June  20th  of  last  year  (1900),  iny  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  at  Hebron  55®  Fahrenheit,  and  at  Jerusalem,  June  17th',  at  7.45 
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influence  the  imagination.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  some 
of  the  Scripture  writers  have  seen  them,  and  felt  something 
of  their  power. 

If  there  is  no  inspiring  river  like  our  Hudson,  or  the 
Rhine,  there  are  still  features  about  the  Jordan,  so  unique 
among  rivers,  as  to  give  color  to  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  Those  who  live  by  the  sea,  whether  by  fresh 
or  salt  water,  have  not  been  neglected  in  the  allusions  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  so  present  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospels  that  the 
sailor  and  the  fisherman  need  not  feel  that  the  Bible  is 
merely  a  landsman’s  book.  Such  natural  features,  in  the 
allusions  of  Scripture,  appeal  to  men  in  every  age,  and 
render  the  Bible  universally  adapted  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  in  its  references  to  the  climate  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  country.  Hence,  while  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  people  of  a  particular  country,  through  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  that  country  it  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  people  of  every  clime. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  land  where  the  Bible  was 
produced,  which,  in  a  providential  way,  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  its  world-wide  mission;  and  in  this  respect 
we  have  a  marked  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  The  Old  Testament  in  its  present  form,  aside 
from  one*  of  the  documents  used  in  the  Hexateuch  and 
the  Prophecy  of  Hosea,  is  the  work  of  Judaeans;  the  New 
Testament  has  received  its  characteristic  features  from 
Galileans,  or  those  who  were  free  from  the  narrowness  of 
Judaea.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  the  natural  sep¬ 
arateness  of  the  southern  kingdom,  where  the  religion  of 
Israel  before  the  captivity  received  its  most  special  devel¬ 
opment.  Afar  from  the  great  world-empires  of  Egypt  and 

*  The  so-called  Elohistic  document;  cf.  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the 
Hexateuch,  p.  Iv:  “Hence,  though  there  is  much  dispute  alwut  the 
place  in  which  the  Jahvist  wrote,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  the  ait- 
ics  that  the  Elohist  belonged  to  the  Northern  Kingdom,” 
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Assyria,  until  Judah  became  a  vassal  state,  and  even  after¬ 
wards,  the  religion  of  Israel  was  less  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  foreign  influences.  But  when  Judaism 
became  only  self-seeking  and  fanatical,  as  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  when  Christianity  was  to  become  a  world-wide  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  Bible  a  world-wide  book  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament, — it  is  from  Galilee  that  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  came,  where  they  might  catch  some¬ 
thing  of  the  universal  spirit  of  Roman  civilization,  by  their 
close  proximity  to  one  of  the  great  arteries  of  Roman  travel. 
The  apostle  Paul  too,  notwithstanding  the  pharisaic  nar¬ 
rowness  of  his  education,  is  better  fitted  to  become  an 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  through  the  liberalizing  influence 
of  Roman  citizenship. 

III.  I  pass  now  to  consider  the  people  to  whom  and 
through  whom  the  divine  revelations  that  we  have  in  the 
Scriptures  were  made.  As  Hebrews  they  are  recognized 
as  Semites,  all  of  whom  had  a  kindred  speech.^  The  term 
is  a  loose  one ;  that  of  Orientals  or  people  of  the  East  is  still 
looser,  unless  we  limit  its  application. 

We  have  the  great  advantage,  not  only  of  being  able  to 
study  the  land  in  which  Israel  lived,  but  also  the  people. 
By  these  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Jews,  who,  while  retaining 
their  racial  peculiarities,  have  been  so  powerfully  molded 
by  the  different  nations  in  which  they  have  found  a  home, 
so  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  Polish,  a  Span¬ 
ish,  and  a  Chinese  Jew.  The  best  type  of  ancient  Israel  in 
characteristics,  in  manners  and  customs,  and  at  some  later 
periods  of  their  history,  especially  among  the  peasant  class, 
is  confessedly  among  the  Arabs  and  fellahin  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  country  where 
you  might  see  Abraham,  as  if  he  had  risen  again,  or  meet 
Rebecca  or  Rachel  at  the  well,  or  see  David  with  his  flock, 
or  Elijah  in  his  hairy  mantle.  You  may  be  reasonably 
*Cf.  Gesenius’  Hebrew  Grammar  (Boston,  1893),  pp.  1-8. 
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sure  that  you  have  the  same  dress,  the  same  usages,  the 
same  modes  of  speech.  The  study  of  the  modern  Arab  and 
fellahin,  then,  is  an  important  help  in  understanding  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Testament  which  seem 
strange  to  the  Occidental  mind.  We  shall  find  that  the 
same  institutions  and  the  same  characteristics  exist  to-day 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  as  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  our  study  of  the  Old  Testament  we  must  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  life  which  have 
left  their  impress  upon  the  legislation  and  history  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Our  Lord  himself  has  indicated  the  tem¬ 
porary  character  of  such  institutions,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  great  name  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  8).  These  institutions 
which  no  Christian  would  feel  for  one  moment  called  upon 
to  defend,  or  should  consider  it  neces.sary  to  explain  away, 
are  blood  revenge,  slavery,  polygamy,  easy  divorce,  and,  on 
occasion,  the  massacre  of  peoples  of  a  different  faith. 

It  is  surprising  to  the  modern  traveler  in  the  East,  who 
looks  at  modern  life  more  narrowly  than  the  modern  tour¬ 
ist,  to  find  that  blood  revenge  is  still  practiced,  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  constitutes  a  most  serious  peril  to  any  one  in 
Syria  or  Palestine  who  may  slay  another  in  self-defense. 
The  institution  of  cities  of  refuge  among  the  Israelites  was 
necessary  because  of  this  custom.  But  blood  revenge  is 
simply  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  finds 
expression  in  a  few  of  the  psalms  usually  called  impreca¬ 
tory.*  I  know  it  is  argued  by  eminent  authorities  that 
times  come  when  such  psalms  are  justified ;  but  we  may 

^  These  have  been  well  classified  by  Albert  Barnes  in  his  Notes,  Crit¬ 
ical,  Kxplanatory,  and  Practical  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  (New  York, 
1869),  Vol.  i.  pp,  xxiv-xxvi. 

*B.  B.  Kdwards,  D.D.,  Imprecations  in  the  Scriptures,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Vol.  i.  pp.  79-110  ;  J.  J.  Owen,  D.D.,  The  Imprecatory  Psalms, 
Ibid.,  Vol.  xiii.  pp.  551-563  ;  Edwards  Park,  The  Imprecatory  Psalms, 
Viewed  in  the  Light  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  Ibid.,  Vol.  xix.  pp. 
165-210. 
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be  sure  we  have  an  echo  of  the  Oriental  heart, ^  and  not  of 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  when  we  read : — 

“  O  daughter  of  Babylon  that  art  to  be  destroyed  ; 

Happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee 
As  thou  hast  served  us. 

Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones 
Against  the  rock  ” — (Ps.  cxxxvii.  8,  9). 

Christ  has  by  implication  clearly  condemned  all  such 
utterances  which  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  Old 
Testament.  All  those  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  so  often  criticised — as  polygamy,  divorce,  and 
slavery — find  abundant  illustration  among  Syrian  Orien¬ 
tals  to-day.  In  some  respects  their  practice  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  is  the  same  people 
regarding  woman  as  a  possession  obtained  by  purchase,  or 
capture.  It  is  true  that  the  provisions  for  slaves  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  exceedingly  humane,  seemingly  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  in  that  condition  of  society. 

The  wholesale  massacres  ordered  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  akin  to  Oriental  ideas  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  are 
not  co-religionists  under  certain  circumstances.  In  the 
Pentateuch  we  have  an  enumeration  of  peoples  whom  the 
land  was  ready  to  spue  out,  because  of  their  corruption. 
Such  travelers  as  Doughty  in  his  “Arabia  Deserta,”^  and 
antiquarians  like  Macalister  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  have  found  in  their  researches  and  excavations 

*This  is  essentially  the  position  of  Albert  Barnes,  who  says,  Op.  at., 
pp.  xxix,  xxxvii:  “  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  regarding  this  as  a 
rtatenient  of  the  actual  feelings — the  pleasure — the  satisfaction  which 
they  would  actually  yiW  who  should  wreak  vengeance  on  Babylon.  .  . 
According  to  this  view,  the  expressions  which  are  used  in  this  record 
are  not  presented  for  our  imitation.  The  mere  fact  that  they  are  recorded 
as  having  occurred  in  the  lives  of  good  men  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
right,  or  are  to  be  followed  by  us.” 

*  Arabia  Deserta  (Cambridge,  1888),  Vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266;  “The  herds¬ 
men’s  grossness  is  never  out  of  the  Semitic  nature  .  .  .  Little  Joseph  is 
a  talebearer  to  their  father  of  his  brethren’s  lewd  conversation  in  the 
field.  Such  are  always  the  Semitic  nomads.  Palestine,  the  countries 
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indications,  as  they  have  thought,  of  the  truth  of  this  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  Some  of  the 
vices  of  these  peoples  were  abominable  and  unmentionable.^ 
The  divine  command  as  to  their  extermination  may  be 
likened  to  a  surgery,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  a 
people  with  such  a  high  mission  as  Israel,  yet  it  is  massa¬ 
cre,  so  well  understood  by  the  Oriental,  of  which  we  have 
examples  under  the  Turkish  government  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Armenians,*  but  relieved  by  statute  of  its  most 
revolting  features  in  the  kindliest  treatment  of  female  cap¬ 
tives  which  that  age  knew.®  We  may  say,  then,  that  the 
divine  revelations  which  were  made  to  Israel  under  the 
Old  Covenant  did  not  .set  aside  any  of  the  great  institutions 
of  Oriental  life,  though  seeking  to  regulate  them  and  to  re¬ 
move  their  most  objectionable  features. 

beyond  Jordan  and  Eden,  given  to  the  children  and  nephews  of  Abraham, 
spued  out  the  nations  which  dwelled  Ijefore  in  them,  and  had  defiled  the 
land:  the  Ileny  Israel  are  admonished,  lest  the  soil  cast  out  them  also. 
In  Moses  is  rememl)ered  the  nomad  offense  of  lying  with  cattle  [this  is 
said  to  be  openly  practiced  by  donkey  boys  in  Egypt,  as  was  reported  to 
me  by  a  tourist;  besides  I  was  solicited  to  l>e  present  at  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion]  ;  the  p>eople  are  commanded  to  put  away  guiltiness  from  the  land 
by  stoning  them:  in  Arabia  that  is  but  a  villainous  mock,  and  which  the 
elder  sort  acknowledge  with  groans  and  cursing.  The  pastoral  race  being 
such,  Israel  must  naturally  slide  back  from  Moses’  religion  to  the  easy 
and  carnal  idolatry  of  the  old  Canaanites.”  Cf.  Zwemer,  Arabia:  The 
Cradle  of  Islam  (New  York,  1900),  p.  41  and  note. 

*The  evidences  of  unthinkable  vices  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Macalister,  were  exhibited  to  me  by  Dr.  Wheeler  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  who  saw  in  them  abundant  justification  for  the  annihilation  of 
these  peoples. 

*  Mr.  Fowle,  of  Cmsarea,  Turkey,  is  authority  for  the  statement,  that 
the  revolutionary  society  among  the  Armenians  deliberately  sought  to 
bring  on  a  massacre  .so  that  the  Christian  powers  might  intervene.  They 
rightly  reckoned  that,  according  to  the  Oriental  principle  of  solidarity 
(cf.  Josh,  vii.),  the  whole  Armenian  people  would  be  held  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  revolutionists.  The  Turks  began  the  massacre,  liecause 
the  Armenians,  through  these  revolutionists,  had  lifted  up  their  handi 
against  the  Sultan  (cf.  i  Sam.  xxvi.  ii). 

*  Deut.  xxi.  11-14. 
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Let  us  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  some  Oriental 
characteristics  as  they  have  affected  the  form  of  the  reve¬ 
lations.  It  was  of  course  possible  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
eliminate  these,  but  a  revelation  which  should  cut  itself 
loose  from  the  forms  of  speech  and  expression  of  a  given 
people  would  be  of  but  little,  if  of  any,  use  to  that  people. 

The  thinking  of  the  Syrian  Oriental  and  his  mode  of 
expression  tends  to  hyperbole.  Otherwise  he  feels  that  he 
is  making  no  impression.  From  childhood,  accustomed  to 
such  forms  of  speech,  he  gets  much  the  same  idea  from 
such  language  as  his  Occidental  brother  would  from  a  pre¬ 
cise  and  prosaic  account.  He  describes  a  little  trickling 
stream  as  a  copious  fountain;*  he  speaks  of  the  presence  of 
some  people  in  a  village  as  that  of  all  the  inhabitants.  In 
a  moment  of  excitement,  he  may  address  two  persons,  in  a 
courtyard,  a  woman  and  a  boy,  as  O  world !  In  his  desire 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  physician  for  an  ailing  lad  he 
may  say,  that  he  is  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  when  she 
has  two  other  boys.^  He  may  break  forth  in  an  eloquent 
poetical  description  of  the  renown  and  riches  of  a  bride¬ 
groom  and  may  describe  the  splendor  of  his  mansion,  when 
the  subject  of  this  laudation  has  done  no  great  deeds  and 
is  a  poor  man  living  in  a  hovel. ^  Such  are  the  people  who 
were  made  the  instruments  of  divine  revelations.  When 
we  compare  the  Old  Testament  with  other  Oriental  books, 
we  see  evidences  of  re.straint,  that  Oriental  imagination  and 

‘  Mr.  Theophilus  Waklnicier  of  Asfurijeh,  near  Beirut,  whowa.sin  Abys¬ 
sinia  ten  years  and  who  has  been  in  Syria  thirty  years,  says  :  “  If  a  na¬ 
tive  found  a  little  water,  he  would  say  he  had  found  a  fountain.  You 
must  always  understand  that  the  Oriental  uses  the  language  of  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  may  come  from  this  that  Orientals  would  not  credit  his  state¬ 
ments  unless  he  used  strong  language.  He  does  not  mean  to  tell  a  lie, 
but  he  wishes  to  make  an  impression.” 

*  Examples  furnished  by  Dr.  George  E.  Post,  professor  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in  Beirut. 

•From  an  interview  with  Rev.  John  Zeller  of  Jerusalem,  who  has  been 
a  missionary  in  Syria  about  fifty  years. 
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Oriental  speech  have  not  had  a  free  hand,  that  they  have 
been  preserved  from  all  fantastic  extravagances. ‘  At  the 
same  time  there  are  many  clear  traces  of  Orientalisms  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  If  we  understand  the 
language  from  our  Occidental  point  of  view,  we  shall  be 
misled,  both  in  certain  descriptions  and  in  the  use  of  some 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to  which  we  are  inclined  to 
ascribe  literal  dogmatic  value.  It  is  certain  that  the  Old 
Testament  historian  who  is  describing  the  magnificence  of 
Solomon  is  writing  like  an  Oriental  (i  Kings  iv.  20;  x.  27). 
The  same  is  true  of  the  author  of  John’s  Gospel,  when  he 
says:  “And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did,  the  which  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written  ”  (John  xxi.  25). 

The  Oriental  is  least  of  all  a  scientific  historian.  He  is 
the  prince  of  story-tellers.  Narratives,  real  and  imaginary, 
spring  from  his  lips  which  are  the  truest  portraiture  of 
composite  rather  than  individual  Oriental  life,  though  nar¬ 
rated  under  the  form  of  individual  experience.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  labor  and  accuracy  indicated  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Lnke:  “  Forasmuch  as 
many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative  concern¬ 
ing  those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us,  even 
as  they  delivered  them  unto  ns,  which  from  the  beginning 
were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word,  it  seemed 
good  to  me  also,  most  excellent  Theophilns;  that  thou 
mightest  know  the  certainty  concerning  the  things  wherein 
thou  wast  instructed  ”  (Luke  i.  1-4). 

*  Cf.  the  Story  of  Joseph  in  Genesis,  with  the  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers, 
Re  cords  of  the  Past,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  137-152,  and  the  tw’elflh  Sura  of  the 
Koran  respecting  Joseph,  Conspicuous  examples  of  Oriental  fancy  run 
wild  may  he  found  in  Hershon,  Genesis  with  a  Talmudical  Coirmentary 
(London,  1S83),  p.  63,  “  Rah  Jehudah  said  in  the  name  of  Rah  :  ‘Adam’s 

stature  reached  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another,’  as  it  is  said  (Deut. 
iv.  32',  That  God  created  man  [Adam]  upon  the  earth,  and  from  one 
side  of  the  heaven  to  the  other.”  Sanhedrin  3Sb. 
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The  investigations  of  the  untrained  Oriental  are  practi¬ 
cally  worthless.^  Of  philosophy  he  has  none.  But  he  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  impressions.  He  is  under  the  spell 
of  authority,  whether  right  or  wrong.  From  his  point  of 
view,  might  makes  right.  If  God  has  spoken,  his  decree 
must  be  right,  because  God  has  uttered  it.^  By  his  very  lim¬ 
itations  he  faithfully  reproduces  that  which  has  been  given 
him,  sentence  for  sentence,  and  perhaps  word  for  word. 

He  is  not  a  mathematician.  He  is  inclined  to  deal  in 
round  numbers  like  ten,  forty,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten 
thousand.®  The  large  numbers  he  reports  are  likely  to  be 
ten  times  those  of  actuality.^  One  is  reminded  of  this  ina¬ 
bility  to  report  numbers  in  the  account  of  the  forty  thou¬ 
sand  stalls  for  Solomon’s  horses,  of  which  we  read  in  i 
Kings  iv.  26,  which  is  reduced  to  four  thousand  in  2  Chron. 
ix.  25.  In  this  connection  I  well  remember  the  remark  of 
a  devout  New  England  deacon,®  who  was  a  diligent  and 
reverent  student  of  the  Bible  years  ago,  that  he  thought 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  some  of  the  numbers  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  true  that  in  co])ying  documents 
errors  would  be  more  likely  to  be  found  in  numbers  than 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  very 
large  numbers  in  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  taken  lit¬ 
erally  in  their  original  form. 

*Dr.  Post  stated  that  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  the  “  Flora  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sinai  *’  he  had  paid  considerable  sums  to  Orientals 
for  botanical  collections,  but  had  found  them  practically  worthless. 

*  The  same  eminent  authority  says  :  “  They  think  God  makes  right  and 
wrong  by  edict.” 

•So  Dr.  Post,  and  Miss  Jessie  Taylor  of  the  Moslem  School  for  Girls, 
who  has  been  in  Beirut  since  1865,  and  others. 

•Doughty  {Op.  cit.,  Vol.  i.  p.  130)  says  of  the  Arabs:  ‘‘Their  minds 
have  little  apprehension  of  the  higher  numbers.  I  have  commonly  found 
their  thousands  to  signify  hundreds,  so  that  the  tenth  of  their  tale  very 
nearly  agreed  with  my  own  reckoning.”  Cf.  Palmer,  The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus  (New  York,  1872),  p.  72. 

•Deacon  A.  W.  Porter  of  Monson,  Mass.,  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mary 
Lyon,  and  treasurer  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  for  many  years] 
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An  Occidental  may  feel  that  the  admission  of  these  ori¬ 
entalisms  in  the  Old  Testament  tends  to  weaken  its  au¬ 
thority.  But  we  must  remember  that  its  revelations  and 
teachings  were  designed  for  an  Oriental  people,  and  in 
adaptation  to  their  language,  customs,  and  modes  of 
thought  were  admirably  fitted  to  meet  their  needs.  Most 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  spoken  before  it  was  written. 
Its  earliest  narratives  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  oral 
law  preceded  written  law,  oral  prophecy,  with  inconsider¬ 
able  exceptions,  preceded  written  prophecy,  oral  songs  and 
proverbs  preceded  written.  We  may  see  how  Hebrew  par¬ 
allelism  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the  memory,  and  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  device  for  this  purpose.  An  oral  gospel  preceded  a 
written  gospel,  and  Paul  sent  his  letters  to  definite  churches 
and  individuals.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find 
special  adaptations  to  particular  people,  and  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  to  an  Oriental  people.  The  establishment  of  this 
principle  may  .serve  to  explain  the  presence  of  certain 
things  in  the  Old  Testament  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  evidence  which  we  have  in 
the  human  authorship  of  Scripture  of  its  divine  origin  and 
authority  showing  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any 
naturalistic  theory  of  development.  This  is  true  of  many 
features  in  the  Old  Testament  and  is  far  more  true  of  the 
entire  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  New.  We  can  say  in  the 
most  positive  way  that  the  Bible,  as  summed  up  in  the 
gospel,  and  as  judged  by  its  effects,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  as  a  merely  human  book.  As  we  have  always  lived 
under  a  Christian  civilization  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  which  must  seem 
evident  to  every  mind  which  has  come  under  the  power  of 
the  truth,  or  which  is  capable  of  exercising  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  The  ideals  and  demands  set  forth  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  gospel,  are 
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entirely  contrary  to  human  nature,  and  are  utterly  foreign 
to  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  Orientals.  There  is  time 
to  give  only  a  few  examples : — 

I.  In  the  attitude  towards  woman.  The  Oriental  re¬ 
gards  woman  as  an  inferior  being.  Of  this  persuasion 
there  are  many  examples.  The  orthodox  modern  Jew 
daily  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  a  woman.*  Even  in  the 
Old  Testament  she  is  reckoned  inferior  to  man.  The  legal 
estimation  of  a  female  child  is  considered  half  that  of  a 
male  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-8),  while  the  mother  -remains  in  her 
uncleanness  twice  as  long  for  a  female  birth  as  for  a  male. 
It  was  just  as  proud  a  boast  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs 
that  a  woman  had  borne  her  husband  sons  as  it  is  among 
the  Orientals  to-day  (Gen.  xxix.  34).  Even  Paul’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  her,  though  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  seems  to 
have  been  affected  by  his  Jewish  training  (i  Tim.  ii.  11-15). 

In  Islam  this  unfavorable  judgment  of  woman  is  even 
more  conspicuous,  and  is  “one  of  the  greatest  blots”  upon 
it.^  She  is  not  considered  as  being  without  a  soul,  as  is 
oftentimes  reported,  as  in  Karl  May’s  “Am  Jenseits”  but 

’  In  the  Prayers  of  Israel  D13)  (Pragi  1864),  in  the  order  for 

morning  prayer  the  Jew  is  directed  to  thank  God  (i)  that  he  is  not  a  hea¬ 
then,  (2)  that  he  is  not  a  slave,  and  then  (3)  that  he  is  not  a  woman: — 

mn'  nnx  ina 

*  Palmer,  The  Qur’an  (Oxford,  1880),  Parti,  p.  Ixxv,  writes:  “One 
of  the  greatest  blots  on  El  Islam  is  that  it  keeps  the  women  in  a  state  of 
degradation,  and  therefore  effectually  prevents  the  progress  of  any  race 
professing  the  religion.” 

*  ”  And  Islam  teaches  that  woman  possesses  no  soul,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  participate  in  the  everlasting  joys  of  Paradise  ”  (p.  85).  Where  does 
Islam  teach  this?  The  Koran  says  expressly  (Sura  xliii.  70):  “  Enter  ye 
into  Paradise,  ye  and  your  wives  happy.” — Trans.  Palmer;  cf.  xiii.  23; 
xl.  8.  But  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia  (London,  1829),  p.  348,  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  following  statement  which  partially  supports  May’s  asser¬ 
tion:  “  Women  being  considered  in  the  East  as  inferior  creatures,  to 
whom  some  learned  commentators  on  the  Koran  deny  even  entrance  into 
Paradise,  their  husbands  care  little  alxjut  their  strict  observance  of  relig¬ 
ious  rites,  and  many  of  them  dislike  it,  localise  it  raises  them  to  a  nearer 
level  with  themselves.” 
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there  is  occasion  for  this  report  in  the  treatment  that  she 
receives  at  the  hands  of  Moslems.  Religious  acts  on  her 
part  are  looked  on  with  disfavor.  The  joys  of  Paradise 
are  not  denied  her,  but  she  exists  in  this  world  simply  to 
minister  to  the  faithful.^  Marriage  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
children.  Woman  has  no  companionship  with  the  man 
who  has  bought  her  by  the  payment  of  dowry,  and  who 
holds  her  as  his  thrall.*  At  any  time,  and  for  any  cause, 
he  may  dismiss  her  simply  by  saying,  “  You  are  divorced.”* 
He  may  bring  from  one  to  three  other  wives  into  the  same 
tent,  or  apartment,  if  he  desires  and  has  the  means.  He 
may  marry  the  next  day  after  her  death,  if  he  chooses, 
without  losing  social  standing.*  She  may  have  borne  him 
sons;  if  she  ceases  to  please  him — and  women  fade  early 
in  the  East — he  can  .send  her  away.  She  cannot  perma¬ 
nently  retain  any  of  her  children.  She  may  marry  again, 
but  it  must  be  with  a  loss  of  prestige.  The  changes  in 
her  matrimonial  life  may  come  so  often  that  she  may  sink 

•“  Islam  says  that  woman  is  only  created  for  the  purpose  of  being  a 
servant  of  man  with  her  body.” — Karl  May.  The  picture  of  sensual  de¬ 
lights  in  the  Koran,  the  discussion  of  women  in  other  books,  and  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Moslem  world  towards  her,  confirm  this  statement.  (Cf. 
Sura  Ixvi.  10-40;  Iv.  50-78;  and  Book  xiii.  On  Marriage,  in  Mishcat-ul- 
Massabih,  or  A  Collection  of  the  Most  Authentic  Traditions  regarding 
the  Actions  and  Sayings  of  Mohammed,  Calcutta,  1810,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  76- 
155- )  Islam’s  conception  of  the  function  of  woman  is  utterly  debasing, 
and  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  the  noble  purpose  assigned  her 
in  the  account  of  creation  as  the  helpmeet  for  man  (Gen.  ii.  18). 

2  According  to  the  Koran  (Sura  iv.  38),  the  husband  may  beat  his  wife, 
and  this  is  a  common  practice.  Cf.  Jessup,  The  Women  of  the  Arabs 
(London,  1874),  pp.  7-19;  and  Doughty,  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  i.  p.  236. 

*See  The  Hedaya,  or  Guide;  A  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws 
(London,  MDCCXCI),  Vol.  i.  p.  213. 

♦This  according  to  the  te.stimony  of  Moslems.  Mr.  Fowle  relates  a 
shocking  instance  of  a  Christian  who,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  persuaded 
her  sister  to  marry  him,  and,  in  order  to  save  expense,  combined  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  marriage  with  the  announcement  of  the  funeral.  The 
man  even  had  a  photograph  taken  of  the  deceased  in  her  coffin,  of  his 
children,  of  himself,  and  of  the  bride  ! 
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as  low  in  thought  and  character  as  the  poor  Occidental 
prostitute.^ 

Whatever  examples  there  may  be  of  marriages  of  affec¬ 
tion  among  Moslems,  the  historical  Christian  churches,  or 
among  the  Druses — the  latter  may  freely  divorce  their 
wives,  though  they  may  not  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a 
time^ — the  Oriental  type  of  woman  still  remains.  Whether 
among  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert  or  the  Syrians  of  the 
town,  woman  unaffected  by  Christ’s  teaching  is  low  down 
in  the  social  scale,  far  less  loved  than  the  Arab’s  sons ;  far 
less  valued  than  a  beautiful  mare.  There  is  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  and  sorrow  in  an  Arab  or  Syrian  household 
when  a  daughter  is  born ;  there  is  joy  when  the  mare  casts 
a  filly. 

Closely  connected  with  this  cheap  rating  of  the  sex  is 
the  prevalent  impurity  of  speech  among  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  the  East.  This  grossness  appertains  to  the  Arab 
of  the  desert^  and  to  the  man  of  the  town.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  fairest  inmate  of  the  harem  *  as  of  her  less 
•  favored  sister  of  the  .rural  district.  Little  children  speak 
freely  of  things  that  should  be  remote  from  the  knowledge 

‘Doughty,  Op.  cit.^  Vol.  i.  p.  322. 

*  Jessup,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  27-29.  A  prominent  Druse  from  a  town  near 
Salchad  told  me  that  most  Druses  had  to  experiment  several  times  be¬ 
fore  getting  a  wife  that  was  satisfactory.  He  was  living  with  a  second 
wife. 

“Doughty,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266. 

“Testimony  of  a  woman  who  loves  Moslem  women  and  has  mingled 
with  them  many  years,  and  who  has  trained  Moslem  girls  to  be  pure  of 
•peech.  She  said:  “  The  conversation  of  women  is  abominably  filthy. 
. . .  Druses  and  Moslems  are  alike  in  this.”  This  obscenity  follows  nat¬ 
urally  enough  from  the  view  mentioned  by  Doughty,  that  the 

Oriental  thinks  such  talk  permissible,  ”  since  it  is  God  that  has  thus 
founded  our  nature.  ”  It  seems  evident  that  in  the  morlern  Oriental 
world  the  same  freedom  exists  which  is  assigned  by  tradition  to  Moham- 
nied.  Cf.  Leyde,  The  Asian  My.stery,  p.  226.  There  are  many  other 
references  to  standard  works  that  might  be  cited,  abundantly  confirming 
the  above  statement. 

VOL.  LVIII.  No.  229.  9 
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of  childhood.^  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we 
consider  the  relations  of  the  sexes?  and  the  fact  that  when 
a  Moslem  must  allude  to  his  wife  or  harem  he  uses  the 
masculine  gender,  or  apologizes  for  mentioning  such  an 
unclean  thing? ^ 

It  is  impossible,  on  any  theory  of  evolution,  to  account  for 
Christ’s  estimate  of  woman.  His  treatment  of  her  was  at 
once  respectful,  delicate,  and  brotherly.  On  their  human 
side  he  seemed  to  regard  women  as  equals, — not  as  inferiors. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  recall  the  recorded  instances  in 
which  he  spoke  to  women  and  they  ministered  to  him,  his 
lingering  at  the  well  to  help  the  Samaritan  woman  (John 
iv.  7-29),  his  treatment  of  the  one  who  had  so  sorely 
sinned,  who  anointed  his  feet  (Luke  vii.  37-50),  and  in 
the  disputed  passage  (John  viii.  i-ii),  is  infinitely  above 
the  ideals  and  conceptions  of  Orientals,  uninfluenced  by 
his  teachings  in  any  age. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  this  is  his  conception  of 
marriage,  of  one  man  for  one  woman,  until  death  do  them 
part  (Matt.  xix.  3-9),  thus  doing  away  with  polygamy  and  , 
easy  divorce,  the  great  foes  of  woman’s  dignity  and  pros¬ 
perity, — all  this  so  contrary  to  Oriental  ideas  to-day. 

The  highest  demand,  however,  of  all  is  purity  of  thought 
and  speech,  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  purity  of  life. 
The  wanton  look — which  is  only  warded  off  by  that  livery 
of  disgrace,  the  Oriental  veil — is  forever  forbidden  under 
breach  of  the  seventh  commandment  (Matt.  v.  28).  A 
rigor  of  which  the  Oriental  world  never  dreamed,  and  which 
is  contrary  to  human  nature  in  every  age  and  clime,  is  de¬ 
manded.  Well  may  woman  who  owes  such  a  debt  to  her 
Saviour  be  foremost  iu  the  church  and  in  every  good  work. 

2.  Another  example  of  an  ideal  promulgated  by  our 

‘  Testimony  of  Dr.  Frank  I.  Mackinnon  of  Damascus. 

*  Jessup,  Op.  cit.,  p.  12:  “  ‘  May  God  elevate  you  ’  above  the  contami¬ 

nation  of  this  subject.”  Women  are  considered  unclean  from  the  age  of 
puberty  until  they  can  no  longer  bear  children. 
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Saviour  which  is  utterly  contrary  to  Oriental  practice 
through  the  millenniums  is  in  the  abrogation  of  blood  re¬ 
venge.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  most  pitiless 
institutions  of  the  East.  It  has  not  had  its  origin  because 
Orientals  are  more  cruel  in  their  vengeance  than  other 
ancient  peoples.  We  read  of  it  in  the  account  of  Cain,  who, 
as  Abel’s  murderer,  must  fear  the  avenger  of  blood.  It  is 
recognized  in  the  account  of  the  covenant  made  with  Noah : 
“And  surely  your  blood,  the  blood  of  your  lives,  will  I  re¬ 
quire;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it:  and  at 
the  hand  of  every  man’s  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of 
man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  ”  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6).  This  is  not  merely  a  de¬ 
mand  for  capital  punishment,  but  for  the  death  of  the  mur¬ 
derer  by  the  nearest  of  kin.  Like  polygamy,  which  is 
traced  back  to  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  19),  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  institutions  of  the  East ;  hence  most  difficult  to 
eradicate.  The  law  of  vengeance  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  murderer  and  the  manslayer,  each  is  equally  in 
danger  of  the  avenger  of  blood.*  The  most  sacred  duty  of 
the  nearest  relative,  as  unaffected  by  European  or  Turkish 
law,  is  to  seek  the  death  of  the  murderer  or  manslayer,  or 
of  some  one  else  who  belongs  to  his  tribe  or  sect.  This 
law  was  so  thoroughly  ingrained  in  Oriental  life,  in  Old 
Testament  times,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  remove  it, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Oriental  institutions,  simply  to 
regulate  it  (Num.  xxxv.  12;  Deut.  xix.  6,  12;  Job  xx. 
5,  9)- 

But  the  principles  inculcated  by  our  Lord  leave  no  room  ’ 
for  blood  revenge  or  personal  vengeance.  His  dying 
prayer  on  the  cross  for  his  murderers  is  an  example  of  this, 
“Father,  forgive  them.”  His  charge  to  love  one’s  enemies 
(Matt.  V.  44),  indeed  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel,  while 

*“  No  distinction  is  nia<le  Ijetween  murder  and  accidental  homicide,” 
—Rev.  A.  I'order,  for  more  than  five  years  missionary  at  Kerak. 
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it  does  not  do  away  with  the  punishment  of  the  murderer, 
does  away  with  the  avenging  of  blood.  It  cannot  exist 
under  civilization  that  is  truly  Christian. 

3.  The  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  (John  i.  29;  Gal.  i.  4;  Rev.  i.  5;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  13; 
John  iii.  16,  17;  i  John  ii.  2)  is  a  representation  entirely 
alien  to  the  ideas  of  the  Oriental  world.  One  might  die 
for  his  own  tribe  or  clan,  but  to  die  for  enemies  (Rom. 
V.  6-10),  for  men  of  other  tribes,  for  every  tribe  under 
heaven,  is  not  the  conception  of  an  Oriental.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Lsaiah  we  have  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  this  idea;  but  there,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it 
seems  to  be  limited  to  Israel,  for  it  is  Israel  that  lament 
their  blindness  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  Servant,* 
and  who  recognize  the  vicarious  character  of  his  sufferings 
in  their  behalf.^ 

4.  The  crown  of  the  Bible,  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  is 
in  God’s  love  message  to  the  world  (John  iii.  16)  and  in 
Christ’s  commission  to  his  disciples  just  before  his  ascen¬ 
sion:  “Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations”  (Matt 
xxviii.  19).  We  find  such  conceptions  even  in  the  Old 
Testament  when  we  read  in  Isa.  xix.  24,  25:  “In  that  day 
shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  ;  for  that  the  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  blessed  them,  saying,  “  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people, 
and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheri¬ 
tance.”  Such  words  as  these  bear  the  stamp  of  their  divine 
origin,  for  they  are  contrary  to  all  Oriental  ideas  and 

*  Cf.  Cheyne,  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  (New  York,  1884),  Vol.  ii.  p.4*’ 

“  He  [the  prophet]  takes  his  stand  among  the  Israelites  of  a  later  age 

.  .  .  and  hears  their  penitent  niusings  on  the  natural  rejection  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  the  Servant,  all  of  which  were  in  the  course  of 
coming  true.” 

*  Ibid.y  Comment  on  verse  4.  ”  This  is  the  first  of  twelve  distinct  ai- 

sertions  in  this  one  chapter  of  the  vicarious  character  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  servant.” 
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standards.  The  spirit  of  the  Oriental,  unaffected  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  well  expressed  in  a  petition  quoted  by  Leyde,  in 
his  “Asian  Mystery,”  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Nusairiyeh, 
“  that  God  may  take  out  of  their  hearts  what  little  light  of 
knowledge  and  certainty  they  may  possess.” '  It  is  a  fact, 
attested  by  missionaries  of  longest  experience  and  residence 
in  Syria,  that  even  Protestant  Christians,  bound  as  they 
are  by  clannish  prejudices,  have  hardly  the  conception  or 
the  desire  for  the  conversion  of  Moslems  and  Druses. 
Naturally  they  do  not  consider  it  possible.  This  is  not 
merely  because  of  the  mortal  danger  to  which  a  Moslem  is 
exposed  when  he  becomes  a  Christian,  but  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  break  down  the  w'all  of  Oriental  particularism, 
which  keeps  out  all  the  world  except  some  favored  sect. 

Mohammedanism  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
three  great  missionary  religions  and  as  making  many  con¬ 
verts,  but  they  are  not  converts  to  the  great  Lover  of  the 
world.^  They  are  rather  those  who  become  vassals  of  a 
party.  A  confession  with  the  lips  is  sufficient.  The  man 
who  has  been  all  his  life  a  Christian  and  who  is  a  native 
preacher  has  a  musket  leveled  at  his  breast,  and  is  told  to 
confess  Islam  or  die.  He  refuses,  and  in  an  instant  a  bul¬ 
let  pierces  his  heart.  The  Oriental  unmastered  by  Christ 
has  no  conception  of  a  gospel  for  all  mankind.^ 

Think  then  of  the  Scriptures,  which  grew  up  through 
more  than  a  millennium,  with  divine  messages  originally 

‘P.  163. 

*Cf.  Tide,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Relif»ioii  (London,  1884),  p.  98: 
“The  God  of  Moh;unnie«l  stands  no  hijilier  than  the  common  Semitic 
ideal  of  morality.  He  is  an  arbitrary,  venjjeful,  bloodthirsty  tyrant.” 

*It  is  true  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  universal  relij'ion,  but  it  has  no 
gospel,  Cf.  Tide  <9/).  r//.,  p.  103.  “  Its  triumph  in  Arabia  was  due  to 

political  considerations,  and  to  the  absence  of  anything  better  to  occupy 
the  field.  The  way  for  its  dilTu.sion  was  jiaved  by  arms,  and  the  pecu¬ 
niary  and  civil  privileges  conferred  on  lidievers  among  vanquished  peo¬ 
ples  secured  for  it  a  multitude  of  adherents,  .  ,  I'oiTnded  among  a  jxiople 
which  developed  late,  it  is  the  youngest  and  also  the  newest,  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  religions.” 
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addressed  to  a  particular  people  of  the  East,  in  different 
ages  and  under  different  conditions  in  the  Old  Testament 
preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Great  Deliverer, 
and  in  the  New  testifying  of  his  words  and  acts.  Conceive 
of  law,  psalmody,  prophecy,  and  history  bearing  clearly 
the  impress  of  the  race  and  times  that  produced  them,  and 
yet  in  their  demands,  doctrines,  and  ideals  infinitely  above 
the  conceptions  of  Orientals  in  every  age,  setting  forth  in 
some  of  the  prophets,  contrary  to  Oriental  particularism,  a 
salvation  which  takes  in  all  the  world.  Conceive  of  one 
born  of  the  Oriental  peasant  cla.ss,  casting  aside  all  Orien¬ 
tal  prejudice  and  narrowness,  and  presenting  ideals  of  per¬ 
sonal  character,  social  standards,  and  relations  to  the  world, 
whose  realization  has  been  the  despair  of  the  choicest 
spirits  in  every  age;  one  at  the  best  so  limited  in  his 
earthly  surroundings  and  experiences  and  yet  so  world¬ 
wide  in  his  sympathies  and  sufferings.  No  Oriental  peas¬ 
ant,  no  sage  that  the  Oriental  world  has  produced,  no  mere 
man,  could  by  any  possibility  have  climbed  such  heights. 
He  is  divine,  and  his  gospel  is  divine,  and  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  that  prepared  the  way  for  him  is  divine.  The  fact 
of  divine  revelations  to  man  culminating  in  the  greatest 
revelation  through  Jesus  Christ  stands  unassailable.  The 
power  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christ  is  not  in  what  they 
say  of  themselves,  but  in  the  appeals  which  they  make  to 
the  heart  and  conscience.  Before  them  the  sinner  stands 
convicted  and  condemned,  without  assurance  of  .salvation 
except  as  they  reveal  it.  In  them  is  the  only  adequate 
hope  and  consolation  which  human  hearts  can  find.  In 
Christ  alone,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  is  tlie  .sal¬ 
vation  which  the  world  needs.  Love  begets  love.  The 
love  of  God  as  revealed  through  Christ  breaks  down  all 
barriers  in  every  age,  and  opens  the  entire  world. 

The  manner  in  which  God  has  communicated  his  will  to 
man,  first  through  the  mouths  of  his  chosen  servants,  and 
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then  through  the  record  of  their  teachings,  is  of  small 
account  before  the  great  verities  of  our  Christian  faith. 
The  difficulties  disclosed  by  a  critical  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  can  in  no  way  affect  the  divine  origin  of  the 
revelations  made  by  God  to  his  ancient  people,  except  as 
men  magnify  them  so  that  they  lose  their  power  to  see  the 
divine  character  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  The  unlettered 
Christian,  or  the  modern  critic  may  each  so  rest  in  the 
power  of  the  gospel  as  not  for  one  moment  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  human  elements  and  marks  of  imperfection  that  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  but  the  fond  language 
of  the  great  Father  addressed  to  the  child  ear  and  the 
child  heart  of  his  people  through  the  remote  ages  of  the 
past.  They  cannot  affect  the  reality  of  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion  made  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Of  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation  we  must  all  be  persuad¬ 
ed.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  its  richness  and 
power  must  be  the  aim  of  all  our  study.  A  persuasion 
that  it,  and  it  alone,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
must  be  the  overmastering  conviction  of  our  lives  if  we  are 
to  become  such  ministers  as  our  age  needs. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKE.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  ERNEST  EUDEOW  BOGART,  PH.D. 

Years  of  industrial  expansion  are  usually  marked  by  a 
more  than  proportionate  number  of  labor  troubles,  and  the 
past  year  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  outbreaks  that  have  occurred  none  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  or  instructive  than  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  in  Pennsylvania,  while  some  important  conclusions 
as  to  the  future  of  organized  labor  may  be  drawn  from  its 
outcome.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  the 
importance  of  the  industry  in  its  influence  on  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,  the  conduct  of  the  strike,  and  finally  the  terms 
of  its  settlement — all  call  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  situation.  Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the 
strike  itself,  however,  we  must  consider  briefly  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  anthracite  coal-mining  industry  as  a  whole. 

*  The  writer  has  preferred  not  to  burden  the  pages  of  this  article  with 
frequent  references  and  footnotes;  some  acknowledgment  is  however 
necessary.  The  facts  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  strike  have  been  gathered 
from  the  daily  press;  a  two-years’  residence  in  the  anthracite  region  had 
acquainted  him  with  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  best  articles  611  the  subject,  and  have  lieeii  freely  used:  “The 
Anthracite  Combinations,”  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol. 
X.  p.  296,  and  “The  Anthracite  Mine  Laborers,”  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  Nov.,  1897;  both  of  these  careful  articles  are  by 
Dr.  G.  O.  Virtue.  The  situation  in  the  bituminous  fields  is  admirably 
set  forth  by  Dr.  J.  E.  George  in  two  articles  in  Vol.  xii.  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics:  “The  Coal  Miners’ Strike  of  1897”  and  “The 
Settlement  in  the  Coal  Mining  Industry.”  Arbitration  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  in  England  is  described  in  an  article  by  J.  B.  McPherson,  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  May,  1900. 
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Practically  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  the  deposits  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  lying  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers 
and  the  Susquehanna.  These  coal  basins  extend  over  an 
area  of  about  470  square  miles,  and  are  distributed  through¬ 
out  several  counties.  If  all  the  veins  were  located  in  one 
place,  they  would  occupy  a  space  about  twenty  miles  wide 
and  a  little  less  than  twenty-four  miles  long.  The  coal 
seams  vary  from  six  to  sixty  feet  in  thickness.  Originally 
one  vast  bed  of  coal,  the  area  has  been  broken  by  geologi¬ 
cal  action  into  three  distinct  fields  known  in  trade  circles 
as  No.  I,  or  the  northern  or  Wyoming  field,  comprising 
upper  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna;  No.  7,  or  the  middle  or 
Lehigh  field,  comprising  Hazleton  and  the  upper  Schuyl¬ 
kill  region ;  No.  9,  or  the  southern  or  Schuylkill  field, 
comprising  Shamokin  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  region.  During  the  last  year  366  mines  were  in  op¬ 
eration,  which  employed  140,583  persons ;  the  output  of 
the  mines  for  1899  was  54,034,224  tons,  about  one-third  of 
the  total  coal  product  of  the  United  States. 

When  an  industry  is  so  highly  localized  as  this  one  is, 
its  concentration  in  a  few  hands  is  an  inevitable  result. 
And  when  to  the  ease  of  a  centralized  control  is  added  the 
economic  advantage  of  a  unified  nianageinent,  the  pressure 
towards  combination  becomes  irresistible.  Accordingly 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  anthracite  coal-mining  in¬ 
dustry  centered  in  comparatively  few  hands.  By  far  the 
larger  part — about  72  per  cent — is  mined  by  nine  railroads, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  the  carriers  of  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  the  region.  The  concentration  of  the  industry  has 
resulted  in  fierce  competition  between  the  rival  companies, 
and  lower  prices  have  always  followed  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  From  the  beginning  the  cry  of  “overproduction” 
has  been  continually  raised,  and  the  nece.ssity  of  limiting 
in  some  way  the  output  has  been  recognized.  There  seems 
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to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  capacity  of  the  anthracite  coal 
mines  is  greater  than  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  coal  at  prices  profitable  to  the  operators.  The  mines 
can  produce  perhaps  72,000,000  tons  a  year;  the  public 
will  consume  about  55,000,000  tons  at  paying  prices;  if 
the  mines  are  run  to  their  full  capacity  then  the  prices  will 
fall  and  the  mines  may  even  be  conducted  at  a  loss.  This 
is  the  condition  which  has  confronted  the  operators  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  have 
sought  to  restrict  production  by  combination. 

The  first  general  combination  of  anthracite  producers, 
or  rather  carriers,  was  formed  in  1873,  result  of  a 

period  of  glutted  markets,  low  prices,  and  “cut-throat” 
competition.  An  agreement  was  effected  between  the  six 
great  corporations  which  then  controlled  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  lands,  which  allotted  the  amount  to  be 
shipped  by  each  to  tide-water  and  fixed  the  price  at  which 
it  should  be  sold.  As  a  result,  prices  were  maintained 
fairly  well  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  it  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  companies  were  overrunning  their  quotas 
and  not  living  up  to  the  agreement.  In  1876  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  combination  came,  and  there  followed  a  wild 
scramble  among  the  companies  to  see  which  could  throw 
the  most  coal  upon  the  market.  Prices  fell  from  $5.1810 
$2.91  a  ton  at  New  York.  Shipments  rose  from  18.5  mill¬ 
ion  tons  in  1876  to  20.8  million  in  the  following  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  companies  were  ready  to  unite 
once  more.  Accordingly  in  1878  another  compact  was 
made,  which  regulated  only  the  amount  of  coal  mined;  the 
fixing  of  prices  was  left  to  the  individual  companies.  When 
this  agreement  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  a  year,  a  new 
plan  of  curtailment  was  adopted :  when  a  weakening  of 
the  market  indicated  that  too  much  coal  was  being  mined, 
work  was  stopped  at  all  the  mines  for  a  number  of  days. 
But  a  five-years’  trial  of  this  method  showed  its  evils  and 
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ineffectiveness,  and  it  was  followed  by  another  agreement 
similar  to  that  made  in  1878. 

“This  is  the  last  formal  agreement  of  which  there  is 
any  record.  About  the  beginning  of  1887  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  courts  and  the  New  York  Legislature  were  inquiring 
into  the  management  of  the  anthracite  trade,  and  it  was 
thought  inadvisable  to  invite  further  investigation  by  re¬ 
newing  the  compact.  Moreover,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  had  gone  into  effect  January  i ;  and  under  that  law 
combination  was  thought  to  be  illegal.”  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  such  a  combination  still 
exists,  and  this  is  certainly  the  popular  belief.  Although 
this  is  emphatically  denied  by  the  railroad  officials  and 
coal  operators,  the  sales  agents  of  the  companies  still  hold 
meetings  and  “discuss  the  state  of  the  market.”  Whether 
there  is  a  formal  agreement  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
production  is  restricted  and  prices  are  maintained  by  a 
“friendly  agreement”  of  the  anthracite  producers.  Though 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  “trust,”  the  industry  is  probably  no 
more  nearly  on  a  trust  basis  than  it  has  been  for  years. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  vilify  or  to  defend  this 
combination ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  its  existence. 
Given  the  conditions  of  the  anthracite  industry — a  high 
degree  of  centralization,  rendering  combination  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  and  absolutely  de.structive  competition  if  no 
agreement  were  effected — and  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  it 
could  have  been  otherwise.  Probably  too  the  danger  of 
such  a  combination  to  the  consuming  public  has  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  ;  there  is  a  very  strict  limit  to  the  price  which 
they  may  exact,  in  the  competition  of  bituminons  or  soft 
coal,  w’hich  constantly  threatens  to  displace  anthracite  for 
smelting  and  other  purposes.  The  advantage  which  such 
a  compact  organization  gives  the  employers  in  a  struggle 
with  their  men  is,  however,  undoubted,  and  it  is  this  point 
which  directly  concerns  us  now.  To  understand  how  the 
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men  were  able  to  wring  concessions  from  them  we  must 
accordingly  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  party  to 
the  struggle — the  miners. 

The  first  impression  is  of  an  unorganized,  heterogeneous 
mob,  separated  by  almost  impassable  barriers  of  race  and 
language,  and  helplessly  fettered  by  ignorance  and  poverty. 
The  majority  of  the  miners  are  of  foreign  birth,  as  many 
as  twenty  different  languages  besides  English  being  spoken; 
and  yet  they  were  organized  and  held  together  during  a 
period  of  over  forty  days  and  finally  led  to  victory.  The 
history  of  the  coal-mining  industry  is  full  of  struggle  and 
conflicts  between  employers  and  miners,  waged  with  vary¬ 
ing  success.  Up  to  1868  the  miners  were  almost  unorgan¬ 
ized,  but  in  that  year  the  Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  and  successfully  opposed  a  reduction  in 
wages.  Its  unreasonable  demands,  its  arrogance  in  vic¬ 
tory,  and  its  generally  immoderate  policy  resulted  in  its 
downfall  after  some  seven  years  of  constant  conflicts. 

Up  to  this  time  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
worked  almost  exclusively  by  Americans,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  English,  and  German.  But  after  the  labor  troubles 
of  the  early  seventies,  immigration  of  another  sort  began, 
and  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  first  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  brought  in  as  contract  labor  by 
the  operators,  who  hoped  thereby  to  obtain  a  more  docile 
set  of  laborers,  and  gradually  displaced  the  other  miners. 
It  took  a  decade  of  a  constantly  increasing  influx  of  Hun¬ 
garians,  Slavs,  Bohemians,  and  Russians  before  an  aroused 
public  sentiment  secured  the  passage  of  the  alien  contract 
labor  law  of  1885.  But  by  that  time  the  mining  popula¬ 
tion  had  completely  changed  its  character,  and  to-day 
probalfly  four-fifths  are  of  foreign  parentage. 

One  of  the  results  of  stimulated  immigration  is  a  large 
surplus  of  laborers  in  the  coal  districts,  which  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  situation.  While  they  may 
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all  be  given  employment  under  favorable  conditions,  many 
of  them  must  necessarily  remain  unemployed  a  large  part 
of  the  time,  owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Brooks  quotes  a  mine  owner  as  follows  on  this  point : 
“  We  can’t  give  them  work  enough  even  at  ninety  cents  a 
day  because  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  business.  When 
things  begin  to  improve,  we  must  have  enough  on  hand  to 
satisfy  the  demand,  and  that  means,  when  business  slack¬ 
ens  up,  that  many  have  to  be  idle.”^  This  overabundance 
of  labor  and  consequent  irregularity  of  employment  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  lower  annual  incomes,  which  again  have  partly 
necessitated  and  partly  followed  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
Exaggerated  as  the  newspaper  reports  have  been,  there 
remains  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  Italians,  Poles,  Huns, 
etc.,  are  content  to  live  on  less,  to  live  in  worse  houses,  and 
under  worse  conditions,  than  the  Americans  or  Germans. 
Such  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  is  not  only 
fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  the  whole  laboring 
class,  as  it  threatens  to  become  permanent,  but  it  renders 
those  so  living  less  able  to  withstand  the  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  against  the  strike  as 
a  means  of  effecting  their  demands,  and  labor  unions  have 
been  condemned  because  of  the  disapproval  attaching  to 
this  method  of  industrial  warfare.  And  yet,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  a  strike  is  merely  an  incident  in  the  labor 
movement.  It  is  a  violent  protest  designed  to  call  general 
attention  to  the  conditions  against  which  the  strike  is  di¬ 
rected,  and  finds  its  justification,  if  at  all,  in  the  fact  that 
it  does  expose  to  public  view  conditions  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  continued  unnoticed  and  uncorrected.  But  it  is 
at  best  a  crude  weapon,  and  with  their  growth  in  power 
and  responsibility  the  unions  are  resorting  less  and  less  to 

'John  Graham  Brooks,  art.  “An  Impression  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Troubles,”  in  the  Yale  Review,  Vol.  vi.  p.  307.  Cf.  also  a  letter  from  a 
A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  in  the  Outlook,  Oct.  13,  1900. 
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this  method.  Among  the  anthracite  coal  miners,  however, 
such  a  move  seemed  necessary,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
showing  the  operators  the  strength  of  the  union  and  secur¬ 
ing  if  possible  its  recognition,  and  as  a  means  of  uniting 
the  miners  themselves.  The  union  of  the  miners — the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America — was  very  powerful  in 
the  bituminous  fields,  but  had  shown  almost  no  strength 
in  the  anthracite  district.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
the  work  of  organization  had  been  energetically  carried  on; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  uniting  such  diverse  ele¬ 
ments,  the  union  had  enrolled  about  8,000  members  in  the 
anthracite  region,  though  enthusiastic  unionists  claimed  as 
many  as  50,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  many 
there  were,  but  it  was  certain  that  the  union  miners  were 
greatly  in  the  minority.  They  hoped,  however,  in  the 
event  of  a  successful  strike,  that  the  non-union  men  would 
join  the  union,  as  they  had  done  in  Virginia  in  1897  and 
in  Illinois  in  1898. 

A  coijvention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  held  in 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  on  August  13  and  the  following  days,  about 
300  delegates  from  the  surrounding  district  being  present. 
At  this  time  a  list  of  grievances  was  submitted,  and  it 
was  determined  to  apply  to  the  executive  board  for  per¬ 
mission  to  strike  on  September  10.  This  proposition  was 
considered  by  the  board  at  a  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  and 
after  some  delay,  due  to  the  prospect  of  an  outside  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulties,  the  strike  order  was  finally  issued 
on  September  13,  to  take  effect  on  Monday,  September  17. 
After  reciting  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  strike,  the 
president  of  the  union  concluded  as  follows : — 

“  Be  law-abiding,  self-respecting,  and  quiet ;  do  not  allow  any  person, 
whose  interest  it  may  be,  to  provoke  you  into  quarrels  and  violations  of 
the  peace.  .  .  .  With  a  thoroughly  aroused  public  sentiment  behind  us— 
a  cause  the  justice  of  which  cannot  be  successfully  questioned — and  the 
mine  workers  united  and  determined  to  stand  until  their  many  wrongs 
have  l>een  righted,  we  have  supreme  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
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cause.  Do  not  wait  for  any  further  notice  to  strike,  but  cease  work  in  a 
body  on  and  after  Monday,  September  17. 

By  order  of  the  National  Executive  Board, 

John  Mitcheli.,  President, 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary-Treasurer.” 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  many  miners  answered 
the  strike  call  of  President  Mitchell,  but  on  the  evening  of 
September  17,  he  estimated  that  the  strikers  numbered 
112,000;  a  day  later  it  was  claimed  that  118,000  out  of  the 
total  number  of  142,000  miners  had  ceased  work.  Before 
the  settlement  of  the  strike  most  of  the  miners  had  joined 
the  strikers. 

Much  more  difficult  than  the  ascertainment  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  involved  is  the  determination  of  the  merits  of 
the  questions  at  issue.  That  the  miners  had  many  real 
grievances  there  was,  however,  no  doubt,  and  to  a  conside¬ 
ration  of  these  we  may  now  turn.  A  statement  issued  from 
the  United  Mine  Workers’  headquarters  during  the  strike 
summarized  their  demands  as  follows : — 

“  What  we  want  is :  i.  Abetter  enforcement  of  existing  mine  laws. 
2.  To  obtain  that  which  isfully  ourown— i.  e.  the  value  of  labor  actually 
performed  and  hitherto  taken  from  us.  3.  To  obtain  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  implements  of  labor  at  a  fair  market  value  and  escape  from  the 
compulsory  rule  which  forces  us  to  pay  the  operators  more  than  twice 
what  the  same  material  can  be  purchased  for  at  retail  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  4.  To  allow  a  readjustment  of  the  wage  scale  that  will  more  nearly 
conform  to  the  normal  conditions  of  the  anthracite  trade  and  establish  as 
nearly  as  practicable  a  uniform  price  for  each  class  of  work  in  and  around 
the  mines.” 

In  addition  to  these  concessions,  the  strikers  demanded 
recognition  of  the  union  by  the  operators.  There  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  in  these  demands  than  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  to  thoroughly  understand  them  we  shall  have  to 
investigate  the  miners’  grievances  somewhat  more  in  detail. 
Taking  them  up  in  the  order  indicated  above,  we  find  the 
following : — 
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ducted  from  their  pay  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  miners 
claimed  that  they  were  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  all 
goods,  and  one  of  the  operators  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  could  afford  to  mine  coal  without  a  profit  if  he 
could  run  his  company  store.  One  of  the  strikers  furnished 
the  following  list  of  prices  charged  at  such  a  store:  fora 
25-pound  bag  of  flour,  $1.85;  coffee,  30  cents  a  pound;  tea 
from  30  to  80  cents;  sugar,  7*4  cents  a  pound;  boots,  $4.75 
a  pair;  a  suit  of  clothes,  $25,  etc.  The  state  factory  in¬ 
spector  reported  in  1894  that  the  prices  charged  by  com¬ 
pany  stores  were  about  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  those 
charged  by  independent  stores.  It  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  this,  that  such  stores  are  in  the  main  confined  to  small, 
independent  operators;  an  act  of  1891  forbidding  mining 
corporations  in  Pennsylvania  from  conducting  general  sup¬ 
ply  stores.  While  some  of  these  stores  are  honestly  con¬ 
ducted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners  and  not  the  profit  of 
the  operators,  they  are  nevertheless  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  to  the  men.  These  cannot  help  but  feel  that  to 
trade  elsewhere  is  to  court  discharge,  though  the  employ¬ 
ers  invariably  insist  that  not  the  slightest  compulsion  is 
used  to  influence  them.  The  unwillingness  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  surrender  them,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
justify  them,  both  show  how  little  they  appreciate  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  miners.  Whether  it  is  a  belated  '‘'‘patriarchal- 
ische''''  view  of  the  relations  between  employer  and  employe, 
or  a  desire  for  gain  which  maintains  them,  they  are  in  either 
case  equally  distasteful  to  the  men,  and  have  for  years  been 
a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 

Of  the  same  nature  was  the  complaint  of  the  miners  that 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  50  cents  a  month  to  the  com¬ 
pany  doctor,  whether  they  were  ill  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  company  doctor  is  charged  for  only  by  individual 
operators,  and  not  by  all  of  these.  But  while  the  com¬ 
pany  store  may  be  condemned,  the  company  doctor  should 
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as  certainly  be  upheld.  Without  such  compulsory  pay¬ 
ment  most  of  the  workers  would  not  receive  proper  medical 
treatment.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  mutual  med¬ 
ical  insurance,  impossible  without  the  compulsory  feature. 

(2)  In  apparent  violation  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  practically  universal  custom  of  monthly  payments 
of  wages,  which  the  miners  demanded  should  be  made  bi¬ 
weekly.  A  public  statement  made  by  John  B.  Garrett, 
Vice-President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  may 
be  quoted  in  this  connection : — 

"  Semi-monthly  pay  is  observed  by  us  in  few  cases,  being  all  in  which 
the  men  have  demanded  it.  It  would  be  observed  everywhere  were  the 
demand  made  as  required  by  law.  I  may  frankly  state,  however,  that 
in  my  judgment  more  frequent  payment  is  undesirable  for  both  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employe,  as  pay  days,  whenever  and  as  often  as  they  oc¬ 
cur,  are  followed  by  decreased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  men,  result¬ 
ing  in  reduced  time,  lessened  output,  and  consequently  increased  cost.” 

(3)  One  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  complaint  lies  in  the 
system  of  “  dockage  ”  which  prevails  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion.  Each  colliery  has  its  “  check-docking  boss,”  who  is 
paid  by  the  company,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the 
coal  as  it  conies  from  the  mines  and  deduct  any  excess  of 
slate  and  dirt  over  a  certain  amount.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  check  is  necessary,  for  the  operator  can  neither 
afford  to  pay  the  miner  for  slate  as  coal,  nor  to  have  it 
hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  It  is  equally  clear  that  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  thereby  given  the  employers  of  unfairly  re¬ 
ducing  the  men’s  wages;  and  even  when  administered  with 
perfect  fairness  by  the  employer  the  system  may  result  in 
arbitrary  or  spiteful  treatment  by  the  docking  bos.s.  The 
miners  claim  that  they  are  docked  excessively,  and  that 
from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  their  earnings  are  so  withheld 
from  them.  At  best  they  look  with  suspicion  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  system,  and  demand  that  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  own  be  appointed  to  act  as  inspector^in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  employer’s  representative.  A  better  under- 
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standing  and  greater  confidence  in  each  other  would  go  far 
toward  remedying  this  evil,  which  is  one  of  practice  rather 
than  of  principle. 

(4)  Another  grievance  related  to  the  size  of  the  car  and 
the  amount  of  coal  included  in  a  ton.  This  was  formulated 
as  follows  in  a  statement  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers : — 

“The  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  make  2,400  pounds  a  ton  of 
anthracite  coal,  yet  anthracite  coal  miners  are  compelled  to  mine  from 
2,700  to  4,000  pounds  for  a  ton.  .  .  .  Where  they  are  paid  by  the  car,  in¬ 
stead  of  lieing  required  to  furnish  a  well-rounded  heap  on  the  car  at  the 
breakers,  as  was  originally  agreed  to,  they  have  gradually  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  increase  the  amount  of  coal  in  each  car  by  building  the  same 
perpendicularly  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  edge.” 

The  two  counts  in  this  indictment  are  really  one,  the  claim 
being  that  the  workers  are  made  to  mine  a  greater  amount 
than  they  are  paid  for.  At  first  sight  this  looks  like  the 
gravest  injustice,  and  has  been  generally  so  construed  by 
the  public,  and  yet  it  seems  to  rest  largely  upon  a  misap¬ 
prehension.  A  prominent  railway  official  volunteered  the 
following  explanation: — 

“  The  use  of  the  word  ton  as  applied  to  3,360  pounds  (or  other  number) 
is  a  misnomer;  it  is  simply  a  unit  of  measurement  which  might  be  called 
a  car  or  a  cart-load  or  by  any  other  name,  and  is  the  quantity  of  actual 
coal  plus  bone,  slate,  or  other  foreign  material,  for  the  removal  of  which 
a  certain  payment  is  made  under  the  agreed  scale  of  wages.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  originally  adopted  as  representing  approximately  the  amount  of 
crude  material  from  which  a  ton  of  prepared  coal  could  be  expected,  but 
the  amount  would  necessarily  vary  at  the  several  mines  and  from  the 
same  mine  at  the  hands  of  different  workingmen.” 

(5)  The  grievance  upon  which  the  greatest  emphasis 
was  laid  throughout  the  strike  as  evidence  of  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  miners  by  the  operators  was  the  exorbitant 
price  charged  for  powder.  The  miners  were  compelled  to 
purcha.se  the  powder  used  in  mining  from  their  employers, 
paying  $2.75  per  keg  for  a  grade  of  powder  that  could  be 
purchased  elsewhere  for  $1.50  per  keg.  The  powder  charge 
of  $2.75  a  keg  had  been  first  established  by  the  agreement 
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of  1874,  and  represented  the  market  value  of  powder  at 
that  time ;  although  the  price  of  powder  had  fallen  almost 
half  since  then,  the  miner  was  still  charged  the  old  figure, 
the  difference  representing  the  amount  of  his  alleged  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  the  employer.  In  answer  to  this  charge  the 
operators  asserted  that  the  compensation  of  the  miners  was 
not  decreased  by  the  high  price  of  powder,  as  his  net  earn¬ 
ings  were  always  considered  in  fixing  his  wages.  Another 
quotation  from  the  statement  by  Mr.  Garret^  will  perhaps 
render  this  clear: — 

“  If  a  man  is  employetl  for  a  special  piece  of  work  in  which  powder 
must  l)e  used,  the  superintendent  agrees  with  him  as  to  the  amount 
which  he  should  earn  with  industry  and  with  care  of  the  materials  en¬ 
trusted  to  him;  then  the  value  of  the  powder  required  in  a  day’s  work  is 
added  to  the  intended  daily  wage,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  is  agreed  upon 
•s  the  pay  of  that  man  for  the  work  in  question.  Thus,  if  a  man  were 
valued  at  $2.50  a  day,  and  with  due  care  would  use  a  keg  of  powder  val¬ 
ued  at  I2.75  in  five  days,  the  day’s  consumption  of  powder,  55  cents, 
would  be  added  to  12,50,  and  he  would  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  1:3.05  per 
day,  and  charged  with  powder  used  at  the  price  agreed  upon.  ...  It  is 
well  that  the  public  should  understand  that  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  the  price  of  powder  to  enter  into  the  pay  of  the  miners  were  it  not 
that  safety  of  person  and  property  absolutely  requires  that  the  operator 
should  keep  a  firm  hand  upon  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  powder 
taken  into  the  mines.” 

In  spite  of  this  plausible  explanation — the  fact  was  not 
denied — the  public  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  griev¬ 
ance  was  a  real  one,  and  indicated  unfair  treatment  of  the 
miners.  If  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  price  of 
powder  were  high  or  low,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  op¬ 
erators  should  have  been  so  reluctant  to  concede  this  point. 
Certainly  in  the  hands  of  unfair  employers  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  extortion  of  much  the  same  nature  as  ex¬ 
cessive  docking  for  impurities.  It  has  for  years  been  a 
source  of  irritation  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  miners. 

(6)  Under  the  question  of  wages  there  are  two  separate 
points  to  be  considered — the  absolute  amount  of  the  wage 
and  the  manner  of  its  determination.  Leaving  the  former 
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of  these  questions  for  a  moment,  let  us  inquire  first  as  to 
the  method  of  remuneration.  We  may  pass  by  those  cases 
where  time  wages  are  paid,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  earnings  of  the  miners  themselves,  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  piece  work.  The  grievance  here  consisted  in  the 
use  of  a  sliding  scale,  according  to  which  the  wages  of  the 
miners  were  regulated.  To  thoroughly  understand  this  we 
shall  have  to  go  back  a  few  years  and  trace  its  development 
In  1869  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  unions  and 
operators,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  the  adoption  of 
a  sliding  scale  of  wages  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  re¬ 
gions,  the  scale  differing  in  the  two  districts.  In  the  Lehigh 
region  wages  were  dependent  upon  the  price  of  coal  at  tide¬ 
water.  When  the  average  price  of  coal  at  Elizabethport  was 
$5  per  ton,  the  “  basis”  rate  of  wages  was  paid  ;  when  the 
price  of  coal  advanced  $1,  wages  were  increased  15  per 
cent.  In  the  Schuykill  region  wages  were  based  upon  the 
price  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon,  then  an  important  shipping 
point  on  the  Schuykill,  2  miles  above  Pottsville.  When 
the  average  price  of  coal  was  $3  at  Port  Carbon  the  basis 
rate  of  wages  was  paid;  for  each  25  cents  advance  in  the 
price  of  coal,  wages  were  increased  5  per  cent.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  retained  to  the  present,  though  the  rates  have 
varied ;  and  while  on  the  surface  it  is  eminently  fair  to  the 
men,  in  practice  it  has  worked  out  rather  harshly.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  few  railroads  own  three-fourths  of  the  coal 
fields  and  are  practically  the  sole  carriers  for  the  total  pro¬ 
duct.  These  roads  charge  exorbitant  freight  rates  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  coal  to  tide-water,  and  the  high  rates  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  miners  under  the  sliding  scale.  With  coal 
at  a  given  price  at  tide,  the  higher  the  freight  charge,  the 
lower  the  price  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
price  that  the  miners’  wages  depend.  Likewise  in  the 
Lehigh  region  there  is  ground  for  complaint,  for  wages 
there  are  based  upon  tide-water  prices,  and  these  are  uni- 
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fonnly  lower  than  prices  in  the  interior,  where  two-thirds 
of  the  product  is  sold. 

(7)  More  vital,  however,  than  any  of  these  grievances 
was  the  demand  of  the  miners  for  higher  wages.  This  was 
the  real  point  at  issue  in  the  strike,  the  others  being  more 
or  less  incidental  to  it,  and  by  the  concession  of  this  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  operators  the  strike  was  brought 
to  an  end.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
earnings  of  the  miners  were  during  the  last  few  years. 
Figures  enough  were  offered  in  evidence  by  both  sides,  but 
as  they  were  usually  statements  of  daily  or  monthly  wage 
rates,  with  no  indication  as  to  how  many  days  the  men 
worked,  they  had  little  value.  Operators  showed  pay  slips 
which  indicated  earnings  of  $200  a  month  and  more, 
while  miners  opposed  to  these  others  showing  a  net  wage 
of  less  than  $20  a  month.  In  a  statement  issued  early  in 
the  struggle  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  it  was  claimed 
that  “the  average  wages  of  the  anthracite  coal  miner  for 
many  years  has  been  less  than  $250  annually.”  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mining  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1899  showed  that  during  that  year  only  54,000,000 
tons  of  coal  were  mined ;  that  would  mean  an  average  of 
385.7  tons  for  each  of  the  140,000  persons  employed.  If 
they  received  as  much  as  $i  for  each  ton  mined  that  would 
amount  to  only  $385  a  year.  It  can  be  seen  how  meaning¬ 
less  any  statement  of  the  rate  of  wages  is  when  we  read  in 
the  same  report  a  few  pages  further  on  that  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  in  the  mines  of  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  was  about  iSo,  or  just  one  day  in  two  for  the  year. 
Nor  is  this  unusual:  for  the  six  years  1885-90 the  Reading 
collieries  were  operated  an  average  of  219.2  days;  and  for 
the  years  1890-95,  an  average  of  187.1  days.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that,  whatever  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  net  earnings  of  the  miners  were  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  a  worthy  standard  of  living. 
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(8)  A  final  demand  of  the  strikers,  or  at  least  of  the 
union  men  among  them,  was  that  the  union  be  recognized, 
that  is,  that  negotiations  be  carried  on  through  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  union  and  the  final  agreement  be  made 
with  them.  This  the  employers  refused  to  do.  “I  know 
it  to  be  a  fact,”  said  one  of  them,  ‘‘that  the  operators  to  a 
man  will  never  consent  to  treat  with  Mitchell,  either 
through  arbitration  or  any  other  means.”  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  leaders  of  the  men  that  they  did  not  insist 
upon  this  point,  when  they  saw  that  such  action  would 
jeopardize  their  real  gains.  Negotiations  were  carried  on 
largely  by  outside  parties,  and  in  the  final  settlement  the 
union  as  such  did  not  figure. 

Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  other  strike  leaders  came  in  for 
their  usual  share  of  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  operators  and 
a  part  of  the  press.  There  would  have  been  no  trouble, 
was  their  cry,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  professional 
agitator.  But  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike  the  agitator  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  trouble ;  that  had  existed  long  before 
he  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  discontent  and  the  bad 
conditions  were  back  of  him ;  he  was  really  only  an  effect 
It  is  true  that  the  labor  leader  or  the  walking  delegate  is 
often  ignorant,  immoderate,  and  trouble.some,  as  he  has 
shown  himself  in  the  Chicago  building  trade  disputes. 
But  to  prove  the  agitator  a  nui.sance  is  not  to  prove  your 
case  good. 

Having  set  forth  the  .situation  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields  and  the  causes  of  the  strike,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  conduct  and  final  settlement.  The  strike 
order  was  to  take  effect  September  17,  but  before  that  date 
many  of  the  miners  had  laid  down  their  tools.  On  the 
17th  work  was  suspended  in  practically  all  of  the  collieries 
in  the  northern  region,  most  of  them  not  even  going 
through  the  formality  of  blowing  their  whistle  to  summon 
the  men  to  work.  In  the  middle  and  southern  regions  a 
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few  of  the  mines  continued  to  run  as  usual,  and  a  number 
of  others  with  reduced  forces.  The  operators  endeavored 
to  belittle  the  extent  of  the  movement  as  far  as  possible  by 
keeping  the  mines  running.  They,  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  the  miners,  and  even  the  strikers  themselves,  predicted 
an  early  end  to  the  strike  and  the  defeat  of  the  strikers. 
But  as  the  strike  progressed  and  the  number  of  those  who 
laid  down  their  tools  increased,  the  leaders  became  more 
hopeful.  Organizers  were  put  in  every  field  to  urge  the 
men  to  quit,  and  when  these  methods  failed  a  force  of 
strikers  would  march  upon  a  colliery  and  drive  the  men 
home.  These  marches  were  the  occasion  of  several  riots 
and  conflicts  between  strikers  and  sheriff’s  deputies  as  well 
as  the  coal  and  iron  police,  who  are  a  body  of  special 
guards  employed  by  the  operators  to  protect  their  mines. 

The  first  few  days  passed  without  any  serious  outbreak, 
but  on  September  21  a  serious  riot  occurred,  resulting  in 
the  killing  of  three  miners  and  wounding  several  others. 
Sheriff  Toole  and  twenty  deputies  were  escorting  some  non¬ 
union  miners  to  their  homes  when  they  were  attacked  by 
a  large  number  of  strikers  at  Shenandoah,  and  in  defend¬ 
ing  themselves  used  their  revolvers  on  the  crowd.  As  a 
result  of  this  encounter  the  sheriff  appealed  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  for  aid,  and  the  next  morning  found  General  Gobin 
and  a  force  of  2,200  soldiers  encamped  around  Shenandoah. 
The  second  fatal  riot  of  the  strike  occurred  on  October  10 
at  Oneida,  where  one  guard  was  killed  and  several  men 
badly  wounded,  as  the  result  of  a  march  on  the  collieries 
by  the  striking  miners.  Six  days  later  saw  the  greatest 
march  of  the  strike,  over  4,000  men  invading  the  Panther 
Creek  Valley  in  a  final  effort  to  close  the  mines  there.  A 
special  train,  however,  brought  a  regiment  to  the  scene  in 
time  to  turn  back  the  army  of  strikers.  In  these  marches 
the  miners  were  not  only  encouraged,  but  often  led  by  the 
women.  In  spite  of  these  outbreaks  there  was  compara- 
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lively  little  lawlessness,  and  the  men  observed  in  the  main 
their  leaders’  injunction  to  be  law-abiding.  Credit  should 
be  given  the  operators  for  not  bringing  outside  labor  into 
the  district — a  move  which  would  certainly  have  provoked 
further  outbreaks.  On  the  other  hand  the  efforts  of  the 
union  were  directed  to  preventing  any  violence,  and  some 
thousands  of  the  men  signed  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  during  the  strike. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle  the  clergy  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  terminate  the  strike  and  to 
prevent  trouble.  The  Rev.  Father  Phillips,  of  St.  Gabri¬ 
el’s  Church,  Hazleton,  a  prominent  figure  throughout  the 
struggle,  at  first  advised  the  men  strongly  against  striking, 
but  a  week  later  issued  a  public  statement  in  which  he 
announced  himself  in  favor  of  the  movement  and  arrayed 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  men.  Through  his  instrumen¬ 
tality  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia  was  brought  to  the 
anthracite  region,  who  did  much  to  effect  a  settlement  by 
his  influence  with  the  operators.  Nor  were  the  Protestant 
clergy  behindhand  in  urging  a  settlement  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  by ‘means  of  arbitration;  requests  were  made  from  all 
over  the  country  of  the  Governor  and  others  in  authority 
to  conclude  the  strike. 

The  union  leaders  claimed  from  the  first  that  they  had 
been  willing  to  submit  their  demands  to  arbitration,  and 
that  they  had  only  entered  upon  the  strike  after  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  railway  presidents  had  refused  to  treat  with  them. 
The  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  pointed 
to  the  preamble  of  their  constitution  as  evidence  of  their 
willingness.  This  declares  that  the  union  “desires  to  use 
all  honorable  means  to  maintain  peace  between  ourselves 
and  employers;  adjusting  all  differences  so  far  as  possible 
by  arbitration  and  conciliation,  that  strikes  may  become 
unnecessary.”  This  assumption  of  righteousness  was  de¬ 
cidedly  negatived,  however,  by  the  treatment  accorded  the 
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6rm  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  during  the  strike.  This  firm 
had  had  an  agreement  with  their  employes  since  1884,  one 
of  the  features  of  which  was  the  arbitration  of  all  matters 
which  could  not  be  settled  otherwise.  As  the  grievance  of 
the  miners  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Markle  differed  somewhat 
from  those  of  the  strikers,  they  decided  not  to  go  out  with 
the  other  miners  but  to  submit  them  to  arbitration,  and 
Archbishop  Ryan  was  agreed  upon  as  arbitrator.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  however,  decided  that  no  partial  agreements 
could  be  made  with  individual  opetrators,  but  that  there 
must  be  a  uniform  agreement  for  the  whole 'anthracite  re¬ 
gion.  The  efforts  of  both  sides  were  concentrated  for  a 
while  on  the  miners  at  Jeddo — the  miners  to  bring  the 
workmen  there  out  on  strike,  and  the  operators  to  secure  a 
separate  adjustment  of  these  difficulties  and  thus  to  destroy 
the  unanimity  of  action.  Finally,  the  men  were  persuaded 
to  join  the  strikers  and  break  their  agreement  with  Markle 
&  Co.  Mr.  Mitchell  expressed  regret  at  the  necessity  for 
such  action  and  declared  Mr.  Markle  a ‘fellow-victim,’  who 
was  sacrificed  by  the  other  operators.  Public  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  justify  so  easily  this  distinct  repudiation  of  an 
admirable  agreement  with  a  firm  which  had  distinguished 
itself  for  its  fair  treatment  of  its  employes.  It  may  have 
been  necessary  as  a  strategic  measure  in  this  industrial  war¬ 
fare,  but  if  so  that  fact  only  strengthens  the  argument  for 
some  other  method  of  settlement  than  the  arbitrament  of 
force. 

In  spite  of  the  sensational  reports  in  the  daily  press  it 
cannot  be  said  tliat  the  strike  caused  a  great  amount  of 
additional  suffering.  The  normal  condition  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  miner  is,  however,  bad  enough  to  serve  as  material  for 
a  vivid  picture  of  misery.  At  most  of  the  collieries  Sep¬ 
tember  15  was  pay  day,  and  at  the  others  October  i,  so 
that  the  miners  were  tolerably  well  supplied  with  funds 
when  they  began  the  strike.  No  aid  was  given  by  the 
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union  until  September  28,  and  then  in  the  form  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  clothing  rather  than  cash.  Although  offers  of 
assistance  came  from  the  bituminous  coal  miners  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  unions,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  able  to  decline  them 
all.  Had  the  strike  continued  a  little  longer  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  suffering  would  have  been  greater. 

The  effects  of  the  strike  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  strikers,  however.  Many  other  lines  were  forced  into 
idleness  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  coal  was  cut  off,  notably 
the  railroad  men.  The  Erie  &  Wyoming  Railroad  laid  off 
75  per  cent  of  its  men  on  September  18;  a  couple  of  days 
later  the  Lehigh  Valley  laid  off  8cx)  men;  and  similarly  on 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Ontario  &  Wester.i,  the 
Lackawanna,  and  the  Reading.  By  October  3  navigation 
had  ceased  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  there  being  no  more 
coal  to  ship.  The  effect  of  the  strike  was  soon  felt  by  the 
consuming  public,  as  the  price  of  coal  was  rapidly  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  dealers.^  It  was  calculated  that  the  supply 
on  hand  would  last  until  October  15,  and  when  that  date 
was  passed  and  the  strike  still  remained  unsettled,  fear 
was  felt  that  the  anthracite  trade  would  be  demoralized  for 
years  to  come  or  perhaps  lost  forever.  One  sales  agent 
wrote  to  an  operator  in  Wilkes  Barre:  “One  of  my  largest 
customers  tells  me  that  consumers  are  getting  to  like 
bituminous  coal  and  that  they  think  they  will  keep  on 
using  it.” 

Hopeless  as  the  strike  had  appeared  at  the  outset,  before 
the  end  of  September  it  seemed  probable  that  the  men 

‘  The  followiti}^  are  the  retail  prices  charged  for  anthracite  coal  in  New 
York  City  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  strike.  Bituminous  or  soft 
coal  retails  at  I4.50  a  ton. 


Date.  Red  a.sh.  Pink  ash.  White  ash. 

Sept.  17 . $5.75  $5.50  I5.25 

“  is . 6.00  5.75  5.50 

“  19  6.50  6.25  6.00 

“  20 .  7.00  6.75  6.50 

“  21 .  7.25  7.00  6.75 

“  25 .  7*50  7-25  700 
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would  gain  their  demands.  On  September  27  the  opera¬ 
tors  offered  the  miners  the  10  per  cent  advance  in  their 
wages  which  was  asked  for,  on  condition  that  they  return 
to  work  at  once.  This  was  regarded  by  the  men,  how¬ 
ever,  as  an  attempt  to  break  the  strike  by  stampeding  a 
part  of  the  strikers  back  to  work  without  consideration  of 
their  otlier  grievances,  and  was  therefore  rejected  by  them. 
Mr.  Mitchell  stated  the  10  per  cent  increase  alone  was  not 
what  the  men  wanted  ;  “they  must  be  treated  with  as  a 
body  before  this  strike  can  end.”  But  he  paved  the  way 
for  a  compromise  by  adding  that  a  10  per  cent  advance 
alone  was  a  great  victory.  A  few  days  later  the  following 
notice  to  their  employes  was  issued  by  the  Lehigh  Valley; 
Wyoming,  and  Lackawanna  coal  companies  : — 

“  We  will  adjust  rates  of  wages  so  as  to  pay  our  mine  employes  on  and 
after  October  i,  and  until  further  notice,  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  wages  heretr>fore  received,  and  w’ill  take  up  with  our  employes  any 
grievances  which  they  may  have. 

“Note. — It  is  understood  that  powder  will  l)e  sold  to  miners  for  $1.50 
a  keg  and  that  the  difference  iKjtwetn  this  rate  and  the  old  rate  of  $2.75 
shall  1)6  taken  into  account  in  figuring  the  net  advance  of  10  per  cent  for 
this  class  of  labor.” 

Other  railroad  companies  followed  this  move,  and  on  Oc¬ 
tober  5  the  Independent  Coal  Operators’  Association  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  issued  a  similar  notice.  As  the  individ¬ 
ual  operators  had  hitherto  been  uncompromising  in  their 
opposition,  this  action  removed  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  a  compromi.se.  The  position  of  the  independent  opera¬ 
tors  was  a  peculiar  one.  As  a  result  of  the  complaint  over 
high  freight  charges,  the  system  had  been  very  largely 
adopted  in  1892  of  the  railroads  buying  the  coal  of  the 
small  operators  at  60  per  cent  of  the  prices  obtaining  at 
tide-water.  It  then  made  no  difference  to  the  independents 
whether  freight  charges  were  high  or  low.  But  now  they 
declared  that  they  could  not  grant  the  10  per  cent  increase 
in  wages  unless  the  coal-carrying  companies  agreed  to  re- 
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duce  their  tolls,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  to  allow  them  65  per 
cent  instead  of  60  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  selling  prices 
for  their  product.  As  the  independent  operators  granted 
the  wage  advance  it  was  generally  understood  that  they 
had  secured  the  desired  concessions  from  the  railroads. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  miners.  A  convention 
was  held  in  Scranton  on  October  12  and  13  to  consider 
the  offer  of  the  operators,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Mitchell,  it  was  voted  to  return  to  work,  provided 
tlie  operators  abolished  the  sliding  scale  and  promised  that 
the  10  per  cent  advance  would  continue  six  months.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted : — 

“  Whereas,  The  anthracite  coal  operators  have  posted  notices  offering 
an  advance  of  lo  per  cent  over  wages  formerly  paid  and  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  adjust  their  grievances  with  their  employes  ; 

“  Whereas,  They  have  failed  to  specify  the  length  of  time  this  advance 
would  remain  in  force,  and  have  also  failed  to  abolish  the  sliding  scale 
method  of  detennining  wages;  we  would  recommeml: 

“  That  this  conventioti  accept  an  advance  of  lo  per  cent,  providing  the 
operators  will  continue  its  payment  until  April  i,  1901,  and  will  abolish 
the  sliding  scale  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions;  the  scale  of  wages 
ill  the  two  last-named  districts  to  remain  stationary  at  10  per  cent  above 
the  present  basis  price;  and  that  the  companies  will  agree  to  .adjust other 
grievances  complained  of  with  committees  of  their  own  employes. 

“  Should  this  proposition  be  unacceptable  to  the  operators  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  questions  at  issue  be  submitted  to  a  fair  and  impartial 
board  of  arbitration. 

“We  would  further  recommend  that  under  no  circumstances  what¬ 
ever  should  there  be  a  resumption  of  work  at  any  of  the  collierits  until 
all  the  operators  signify  their  acceptance  of  this  proposition  and  official 
notice  is  given  that  the  strike  is  ended,  and  all  return  to  work  in  a  body 
on  the  same  day.” 

Within  less  than  a  week  these  demands  were  granted 
and  the  strike  was  practically  won  by  the  men.  An  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  sliding  scale,  reached  at  a  conference  of  operators 
in  Philadelphia  on  October  17,  marked  the  final  stage  in 
the  negotiations.  All  other  conditions  fixed  by  the  miners’ 
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convention  were  accepted  by  the  companies.  Accordingly 
they  posted  notices  to  that  effect,  a  move  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  within  the  next  day  or  two  by  most  of  the  other 
companies.  Nothing  apparently  now  remained  to  end  the 
strike  and  resume  work  but  the  formal  order  from  strike 
headquarters.  But  a  hitch  occurred  here.  The  union 
leaders  objected  to  having  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
powder  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  10  per  cent 
advance  in  wages ;  but  as  the  operators  were  firm  on  that 
point  and  the  other  demands  had  been  conceded,  the  order 
was  finally  given  on  October  25  for  the  miners  to  resume 
work  on  the  29th — just  six  weeks  from  the  beginning  of 
the  strike. 

The  outcome  may  be  counted  as  a  substantial  if  not 
complete  victory  for  the  miners.  The  price  of  powder  was 
reduced  and  the  sliding  scale  abolished ;  a  net  advance  of 
10  per  cent  in  wages  was  also  granted,  tliough  there  was 
included  in  this  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder.  Still, 
Mr.  Mitchell  declared  he  was  satisfied  with  the  result,  as 
the  miners  got  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  their  former 
earnings,  with  a  guarantee  that  there  should  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion  before  April  i,  1901.  Calculated  in  money  these  gains 
were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  For 
the  period  of  the  strike  the  men  lost  in  wages  about 
$4,000,000,  while  the  operators  lost  the  same  amount  in 
profits.  There  was  a  loss  of  perhaps  half  as  much  in  rail¬ 
road  earnings.  But  in  addition  to  this  direct  loss  to  those 
immediately  involved,  we  should  add  the  loss  in  wages  of 
$60,000  for  1,000  idle  railroad  employes,  and  $500,000  in 
added  cost  to  consumers  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  the 
retail  price  of  coal. 

While  the  strike  was  ended,  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
the  union  leaders  to  have  been  merely  a  “  preliminary  skir¬ 
mish.”  Within  two  weeks  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  meeting  in  Indianapolis  on  Novem- 
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ber  12,  declared  that  they  should  continue  their  efforts  un¬ 
til  they  induced  the  operators  in  the  anthracite  region  to 
meet  their  representatives  in  annual  scale  conference. 
Another  struggle  is  therefore  probable  next  April,  which 
will  involve  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  union. 
Aside  from  trade  reasons  the  settlement  in  the  present  case 
was  largely  forced  upon  ^he  conflicting  parties  by  outside 
pressure,  partly  as  a  result  of  public  sympathy  for  the 
miners  and  partly  of  political  considerations  due  to  the  aflS- 
liation  of  most  of  the  operators  and  railway  managers  with 
the  dominant  party.  Both  sides  wished  a  settlement  before 
election. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  public  opinion  was 
largely  in  sympathy  with  the  miners  in  their  struggle,  and 
which  might  perhaps  encourage  them  in  a  future  strike. 
In  the  first  place,  in  addition  to  low  wages,  which  has  been 
partially  remedied,  there  are  other  grievances  which  have 
not  been  corrected.  These  include  the  ancient  abuse  of 
company  stores,  the  payment  of  wages  at  monthly  instead 
of  bi-weekly  periods — both  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  State  law, — the  alleged  unfairness  in  the  meas¬ 
urement  and  dockage  of  cars,  the  irregularity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  length  of  the  working  day.  In  spite  of  the 
hazardous  and  disagreeable  nature  of  this  underground  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  neighboring  bituminous 
fields  the  day  is  only  eight  hours,  the  anthracite  miners 
are  compelled  to  work  ten  hours  a  day. 

In  the  second  place,  the  conduct  of  the  strike  was  such 
as  to  deserve  commendation.  When  one  considers  the 
number  of  men  and  interests  involved,  the  diversity  in 
race  and  language,  and  the  character  of  the  men,  the  gen¬ 
eral  freedom  from  violence  was  remarkable.  The  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  men  in  their  leaders,  the  endeavors 
to  secure  redress  without  striking,  their  moderation,  and 
their  abstention  from  insistence  on  personal  recognition-— 
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all  these  things  distinguished  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  from  the  professional  agitator.  Organized 
labor,  as  well  as  the  business  interests  of  the  employer, 
have  suffered  so  often  from  self-seeking,  immoderate,  and 
ignorant  leadership  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  recognize  the 
capable  and  earnest  conduct  of  this  strike. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  operators 
can  consistently  deny  to  the  miners  the  right  to  organize. 
They  themselves  are  organized,  not  only  as  corporations, 
but  by  secret  combinations  and  in  open  associations.  “In¬ 
deed  the  organization  is  so  compact  and  its  power  so  com¬ 
plete,”  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Outlook^  “  that  in  the 
past  the  miner  discharged  by  one  operator  has  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  work  from  another  operator  save  by  the 
subterfuge  of  changing  his  name.”  Whether  this  state  of 
affairs  still  exists  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  through¬ 
out  the  strike  the  employers  were  bitterly  hostile  to  organ¬ 
ized  labor  and  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  its  offi¬ 
cials.  The  men  on  their  part  are  determined  that  the  union 
shall  be  recognized.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  particular 
instance  the  advance  in  the  wages  of  the  miners,  which 
was  generally  recognized  to  have  been  just,  would  not  have 
been  brought  about  save  through  the  organized  efforts  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  settlement  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  therefore  only  postponed. 

It  will  be  instructive,  in  conclusion,  to  glance  at  the 
situation  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  miners  in  these 
States  had  struck  in  1897  and  had  obtained  most  of  their 
demands — a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  an  annual  agreement  between  representatives  of 
the  organizations  of  both  parties.  The  first  such  agree¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  a  joint  convention  in  January,  1898, 
and,  in  addition  to  fixing  wages  and  conditions  of  work, 
arranged  a  system  of  arbitration  by  which  strikes  were  to 
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be  avoided.  District  boards  of  conciliation  were  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  field  for  the  settlement  of  local  grievances. 
State  boards  were  to  dispose  of  matters  affecting  two  or 
more  districts  within  the  State,  and  an  interstate  board  was 
to  adjust  differences  that  might  arise  between  the  miners 
and  operators  of  different  States. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  “  collective  bargaining,”  of 
which  another  notable  example  in  the  United  States  is  the 
agreement  between  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.^  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal  miners  have 
had  collective  bargaining  for  a  number  of  years  with 
marked  success.  There  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  com¬ 
posed  of  operators  and  coal  miners,  meets  to  stipulate  gen¬ 
eral  prices  and  conditions  which  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
industry.  But  the  special  application  of  these  prices  to 
different  localities  is  attended  to  by  “joint  committees." 
Tliis  was  the  method  followed  in  the  bituminous  States 
after  the  Chicago  convention  of  1898. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  that  the  agreement  be  subscribed  to  by  a  majority  of 
operators  and  miners,  and  for  each  side  to  be  thoroughljr 
organized.  Practically  it  has  meant  compulsory  member¬ 
ship  in  the  miners’  union  in  the  bituminous  field ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  extension  of  the  union  has  had  the 
hearty  support  of  the  operators.  The  growth  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  insures  stability  and  solidarity,  and  since  the 
adoption  of  this  method  both  sides  declare  themselves  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results. 

That  some  such  method  of  settling  industrial  disputes 
should  be  at  least  attempted  before  resort  is  had  to  strikes 
or  lockouts  needs  no  argument.  In  the  case  of  a  natural 
monoply  like  the  anthracite  coal  industry,  which  has 

•See  an  article  by  the  writer  on  “The  Machinists’  Strike,”  in  the  Yale 
Review,  Nov.,  1900. 
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passed  into  the  ownership  and  control  of  a  few  men,  and 
which  fills  a  primary  want  in  our  civilized  life,  it  should 
not  be  at  the  option  of  these  individuals  to  say  whether 
the  industry  shall  be  stopped.  Nor  should  the  miners  have 
it  in  their  power  to  stop  production  while  their  grievances 
are  being  redressed.  If  voluntary  arbitration  is  inadequate, 
then  here,  if  anywhere,  compulsory  arbitration  should  be 
had.  Failing  some  such  peaceful  way  of  securing  indus¬ 
trial  stability  in  this  field,  the  arguments  for  further 
control  or  even  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  gain  force. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  COLCORD  BARTLETT: 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GABRIEI,  CAMPBELI.,  S.  T.  D. 

The  fall  of  Richmond,  the  martyrdom  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  shouts  of,  and  to,  our  victorious  returning  army 
were  still  in  the  air  when,  in  the  early  summer  of  1865, 
immediately  after  commencement,  I  took  train  for  Chicago 
in  order  to  visit  the  theological  seminary  where  Professor 
Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett  was  a  leading  spirit,  and  to  settle 
the  question.  Shall  I  take  a  professional  course  in  the  East 
or  in  the  West? 

Vividly  I  recall  my  conference  with  Dr.  Bartlett,  who 
impressed  me  at  once  as  a  man  of  an  uncommonly  well- 
balanced  brain,  energized  by  a  vigorous  and  fine  physique.* 
Glancing  over  my  letters,  he  remarked  with  a  gentle  irony, 
“  I  had  your  place  in  my  class ;  I  sympathize.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  for  coming  to 
Chicago.  The  city  had  surpassed  all  in  its  growth ;  it  was 
the  center  of  the  country,  the  emporium  of  the  opening 
West.  Its  people  are  from  the  East,  the  choicest  spirits; 
they  are  the  “brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning.” 
The  churches  are  crowded — fifty  more  churches  needed  in 
the  city.  He  had  been  drawn  from  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to 
one  of  the  strongest,  but  had  decided  to  throw  himself  into 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  ministry;  for  the 
East  does  not  supply  the  demand.  He  has  had  a  call  to 
Andover,  but  is  satisfied  this  is  the  richer  field.  The  sem* 

^  For  recent  portrait,  see  Frontispiece,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1899. 
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inary,  already  in  seven  years,  has  a  new  building  full  of 
students,  an  adequate  working  library,  a  faculty  small,  but 
of  the  best,  with  endowed  chairs.  Chicago,  moreover,  had 
honored  herself  during  the  war.  She  sent  to  Washington 
the  commission  who  induced  Lincoln  to  issue  his  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation ;  and  from  the  State  had  gone  forth 
both  Grant  and  Lincoln  to  save  the  country. 

September  finds  me  one  of  Dr.  Bartlett’s  students  in  a 
class  he  used  to  call  remarkable.  Entering  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  two  or  three  members  had  been  commissioned 
officers,  two  had  studied  and  practiced  law,  one  had  been  a 
leader  in  a  state  legislature;  the  chief  institutions  in  New 
England  were  represented,  as  well  as  the  larger  religious 
denominations. 

Professor  Bartlett  had  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature, 
but  the  field  for  discussion  was  practically  unlimited. 
Science  and  Genesis,  ethnology,  Messianic  preparation  and 
prophecy,  Jewish  and  Roman  law,  the  harmonization  of 
the  Gospels,  Hebrew  and  Greek  idioms,  eschatology,  higher 
and  lower  criticism — these  were  among  the  prominent 
themes.  Our  teacher  proved  himself  a  master.  As  a  logician 
he  was  facile  princeps.  Of  the  admirable  thinkers  who 
have  been  my  instructors,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  this 
country — not  excepting  Trendelenburg — he  was  the  swift¬ 
est  of  all  to  detect  a  fallacy.  Of  course  I  refer  particularly 
to  matters  on  his  own  ground,  where  he  had  secured  the 
latest  evidence,  weighed  and  decided.  Still  this  logical 
aptitude  gave  the  characteristic  cogency  to  thought  and 
speech  which  was  always  dominant  and,  to  thinking  minds, 
always  attractive.  It  was  the  characteristic  of  the  man. 

As  an  instructor  it  was  his  unremitting  purpose  to  build 
on  the  verities:  and,  under  his  trenchant  criticism,  the 
Bible  grew  luminous.  And  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
at  that  period  the  attacks  upon  the  Bible  and  revealed 
religion  were  more  general  and  more  violent  than  at  the 
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present  time.  In  Germany  the  Tubingen  school  of  de¬ 
structive  critics  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power;  and  the 
same  movement  in  England  under  scientifico  literary  aus¬ 
pices  had  led  Dean  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  to  propose  practically 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  faith  without 
knowledge.  Among  theological  students  his  Bampton 
lectures  on  the  “Limits  of  Religious  Thought”  was  the 
most  exciting  book  of  the  day.  It  was  to  meet  this  ten- 
dency  that  Tennyson  wrote  his  “Higher  Pantheism.” 
Well  do  I  remember  my  old  president  (Tappan)  saying  to 
me  confidentially,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  we  would 
have  to  give  up  the  Gospel  of  John.  Infidelity  as  a  modem 
Goliath  of  Gath  was  defying  the  hosts  of  Israel ;  it  was 
high  time  for  a  David  to  cull  the  smooth  stones  from  the 
brook. 

Professor  Bartlett  was  accordingly  a  thoroughgoing  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  apostolic  injunction,  “Prove  all  things; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  He  requested  us  to  raise 
questions;  and  right  loyal  was  our  response.  The  more 
we  followed  up  the  authorities — doubters  indeed  some  of 
us  were — evidently  the  greater  his  enjoyment ;  and  som^ 
times  he  intimated  he  had  spent  much  of  the  night  in  re¬ 
vision.  We  admired  his  sincerity  and  his  exactness:  no 
evasion  of  facts ;  no  enthronement  of  minor  matters,  and 
clinging  to  a  poor  defense.  Our  faith  increased  as  we 
caught  the  inspiration  of  his.  At  times,  as  we  came  down 
from  the  lecture-room  to  mingle  with  the  throng  on  the 
street,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  descended  from  a  mount  of 
transfiguration,  and  the  restless  world  had  no  true  vision. 

As  president  of  the  theological  .seminary.  Dr.  Bartlett 
had  proved  to  be  singularly  well  adapted  to  Chicago  life. 
His  mind  was  scientific  rather  than  metaphysical.  He 
cared  little  for  theory  that  outran  practice.  His  logical 
endowment  gave  him  a  quick  decision  in  affairs;  he  read 
essentials  in  matters  of  business  as  if  by  intuition.  I  quote 
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a  few  sentences  from  the  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the 
faculty  of  the  seminary :  “  Rev.  Dr.  Bartlett  was  a  tower 

of  strength  to  the  seminary  in  its  early  years,  a  thorough 
biblical  student,  an  exact  and  ripe  scholar  happily  exem¬ 
plifying  at  once  the  conservative  and  progressive  spirit  in 
theology.  He  was  a  sagacious  counselor  in  the  affairs  of 
the  seminary  and,  as  its  years  of  financial  distress  came 
and  went,  he  heartily  labored  and  sacrificed  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  support.  He  left  his  chair  of  instruction  to  as¬ 
sume  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  College  with  the  deep 
regret  of  his  associates  of  the  faculty.  We  are  thankful  to 
God  that  He  gave  him  to  us  during  so  many  years.” 

And  now  that  the  Chicago  institution  has  rounded  four 
decades  of  growth,  we  see  how  wisely  the  founders  planned 
and  builded.  Perhaps  no  other  school  of  the  prophets  in 
the  country  has  so  large  a  body  of  students  and  instructors, 
and  is  so  well  equipped.  If  during  the  last  score  of  years 
a  son  of  Yale  has  been  the  presiding  genius,  and  a  splendid 
building  stands  for  his  name  and  fame, — and  most  worth¬ 
ily  does  President  Fisk  deserve  the  honor  he  has  received, 
—it  will  be  modestly  claimed  for  our  sou  of  Dartmouth 
that  during  the  score  of  years  he  gave  liimsclE  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  enterprise,  he  outranked  the  son  of  Yale,  and,  had  he, 
as  in  the  case  of  Vermont  University,  declined  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  his  alma  matei\  he  had  no  doubt  held  the  perma¬ 
nent  presidency  there.  To  no  other  institution  can  one 
look  for  the  parentage  of  that  most  successful  development 
I  more  rightfully  than  to  Dartmouth  College.  And  we  may 
trust  that  Chicago,  mindful  of  her  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
pioneers,  of  the  greatness  and  excellence  of  the  results 
achieved,  will  yet,  early  in  the  coming  century,  honor  the 
sons  of  Dartmouth  by  erecting  to  this  patriarch  of  the 
young  city  a  Bartlett  Hall,  which  for  years  and  years  shall 
stand  as  a  beacon  to  youth  who  seek  for  the  true  light. 

President  Bartlett’s  life  divides  somewhat  suggestively. 
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Reaching  the  Platonic  age  of  fourscore,  his  years  of  in¬ 
struction,  as  in  Plato’s  case,  cover  precisely  half.  This 
second  half  divides  again:  he  comes  to  Hanover  at  sixty. 
The  first  half  of  his  life  falls  also  into  two  divisions.  Un¬ 
til  he  is  twenty  he  is  the  collegian,  spending  boyhood  days 
at  his  home  in  Salisbury,  and  his  preparatory  years  at 
Pinkerton  Academy.  The  second  score  of  years  he  teaches 
and  preaches  about  equal  times;  studying  theology  at  An¬ 
dover  and  preaching  a  couple  of  years  at  Monson,  Mass., 
before  coming  to  Manchester;  teaching  in  Peacham  Acad¬ 
emy  and  as  tutor  in  Dartmouth  ;  then  half  a  dozen  years 
as  professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Western  Reserve 
College. 

Dr.  Bartlett  came  to  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  in 
1877;  and  during  his  administration  of  fifteen  years  the 
college  made  great  advance.  He  found  it  heavily  in  debt, 
unable  to  pay  current  expense.  The  debt  was  cancelled, 
and  the  annual  deficit  fore.stalled.  Endowed  chairs  were 
increased  from  one  to  six,  the  professorships  from  twenty 
to  thirty  four,  new  chairs  being  established  in  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  English  Literature,  Chemistry,  Political  Science, 
Astronomy,  and  Rhetoric.  A  Latin-Scientific  course  was 
added  to  the  Classical,  and  a  liberal  number  of  subjects 
offered  as  electives.  An  honor  system  was  devised  and  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  there  was  so  large  an  addition  of  funds  for 
scholarships  that  all  needy  young  men  could  be  assisted. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  students  increased  until  the  class 
graduating  in  1894  was  the  largest  college  class  in  fifty  years. 

New  buildings  appear:  Rollins  Chapel,  Wilson  Hall  for 
library  and  reading  and  reference  rooms,  Bartlett  Hall  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Thayer  School  building,  Mary  Hitchcock 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  Wheelock  Hotel,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  the  college  and  kept  under  college  control.  To 
the.se  may  be  added  a  winter  building  for  baseball,  and  the 
park  tower ;  the  college  church  is  enlarged  and  remodeled; 
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a  president’s  house  and  several  other  structures  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  use  of  the  college;  and  funds  are  forthcom¬ 
ing  for  the  new  Butterfield  Hall.  The  college  park  is  re¬ 
formed  under  a  landscape  artist ;  the  new  athletic  field  is 
developed  and  opened ;  concrete  walks  extend  throughout 
the  village;  measures  are  set  on  foot  for  the  new  system  of 
waterworks ;  the  college  library  is  greatly  enlarged ;  and 
all  the  salaries  are  raised. 

During  the  fifteen  years  the  total  sum  of  contributions 
to  the  college  aggregated  more  than  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Of  the  structures  mentioned,  the  tower  was 
mainly  an  amateur  project,  with  intent  of  providing  a 
comely  ornament  for  the  summit  of  the  park,  which  would 
at  the  same  time  be  itself  the  means  of  affording  a  superb 
view  of  this  portion  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  grad¬ 
uating  classes,  from  1885  onward,  furnished  financial  aid 
in  liberal  sums,  a  cut  stone  indicating  the  height  built  by 
each  class. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was  the  president’s  special 
labor  of  love;  for  he  felt,  that,  from  the  united,  conse¬ 
crated  endeavor  of  the  Christian  young  men,  must  come  in 
the  long  future,  Dartmouth’s  genuine  religious  develop¬ 
ment.  The  first  proposal  was  to  have  an  assembly  hall 
and  a  reading-room  as  a  part  of  the  new  library  building, 
the  books  and  periodicals  to  be  cared  for  by  the  college 
librarian.  This  idea  not  proving  feasible.  Providence 
seemed  speedily  to  open  the  way  for  the  existing  hand¬ 
some  edifice;  and  after  much  effort,  in  which  not  a  few 
rallied  to  assist,  it  was  completed,  equipped,  and  dedicated; 
and  was  rightfully  named  Bartlett  Hall. 

Before  my  arrival  in  Hanover  there  had  been  a  sharp 
conflict  between  President  Bartlett  and  members  of  the 
faculty.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  case  I  have  no  definite 
knowledge.  The  trustees  having  decided  to  stand  by  the 
president,  I  never  could  see,  in  faculty  meetings  or  else- 
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where,  any  trace  of  hostility,  did  any  exist.  A  learned  phy- 
sician,  when  asked  if  he  was  not  surprised  that  so  many 
people  were  sick,  replied,  “I  wonder  rather  that  so  many 
people  are  well.”  Professor  Sanborn  once  remarked,  “The 
trouble  with  college  professors  is  that  they  are  all  philoso* 
phers.”  The  wonder  is  not  that  conflicts  arise,  but  rather 
that  they  do  not  arise  oftener.  Certain  it  is  that  President 
Bartlett  preferred  men  who  would  st^nd  up  for  their  con¬ 
victions.  I  can  testify  that  he  took  a  special  pride  in  the 
faculty  of  Dartmouth ;  and  it  is  evidenced,  in  his  hand¬ 
writing,  that  no  other  college  or  university  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  in  proportion  to  numbers  so  able  a  body  of  in¬ 
structors.  On  the  other  hand  the  strongest  expression  of 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Bartlett  that  I  have  ever  heard  was  by 
a  colleague,  not  now  living,  who  had  been  a  leading  antag¬ 
onist.  It  should  be  added,  that  one  of  the  last  recommen¬ 
dations  President  Bartlett  laid  before  the  trustees  was,  that 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  should  have  a  further  advance, 
in  order  that  the  college,  in  this  regard,  may  compare  more 
favorably  with  the  larger  institutions  with  which  it  is  now 
brought  into  competition. 

In  faculty  meetings,  Dr.  Bartlett  presided  with  unques¬ 
tioned  fairness.  Seldom  arguing  at  any  length,  he  would 
usually  indicate  his  preferences,  but  keep  the  issue  so  clear 
that  opponents  did  not  miss  the  mark.  At  that  time  dis¬ 
cussion  was  rife;  everything  came  before  the  entire  faculty. 
A  scene,  oft  repeated,  rises  in  memory.  The  contest  has 
been  raging,  for,  well,  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  faculty 
about  equally  divided,  each  party  right  and  invincible,  the 
speeches  short  but  so  rapidly  successive  a  man  must  have 
his  breath  drawn  if  he  gets  “the  word,”  as  the  Germans 
say.  At  length  a  short  pause.  The  president’s  glassa 
come  quietly  down  on  the  tablet  of  his  chair,  and  with  ad¬ 
mirable  composure  he  breaks  the  silence :  “  Well,  gentl^ 
men,  what’ll  you  do?” 
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Usually  the  discussions  were  on  matters  of  policy.  In 
case,  however,  a  reckless  student  was  on  trial,  and  the 
president  thought  the  faculty’s  action  too  severe  on  the 
prodigal,  there  was  never  any  indication  that  the  student 
had  the  slightest  intimation  from  the  president  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  sentiment  in  the  matter.  What  was  done,  was  done. 
It  was  the  act  of  the  college. 

But  it  is  not  in  executive  functions  that  the  gifts  of 
President  Bartlett  find  their  most  congenial  growth ;  he  is 
the  scholar  rather  than  the  man  of  affairs.  .Dr.  Woolsey, 
on  resigning  the  presidency  of  Yale,  testified  that  the  mere 
routine  of  his  administrative  office  would  have  been  irk¬ 
some,  but  for  his  privilege  of  reaching  young  men  in  the 
class-room.  President  Bartlett  would  despatch  his  official 
details  to  bury  himself  con  amore  among  his  books ;  his 
study  was  the  center  of  his  everyday  devotion.  And  it  was 
the  height  of  his  happiness  to  issue  forth  from  this  sanctum 
to  pour  out  his  treasures  to  the  senior  class. 

The  captious  and  subtle  attacks  upon  the  Bible  and  its 
religion,  already  referred  to,  had  led  him — naturally  skep¬ 
tical  of  what  has  not  been  legitimately  tested — to  make  a 
far-and  wide  critical  survey  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
result  is  satisfying;  indeed,  more  and  more  so,  as  archae¬ 
ology  and  true  criticism  make  the  evidence  increasingly 
complete.  He  devotes  his  life  to  the  defense  of  the  Sacred 
Word.  And  this  one  thing  he  does.  All  else  is  collateral. 

Upon  the  issues  of  the  press,  especially  in  Germany,  he 
keeps  a  watchful  eye.  In  order  to  verify  Old  Testament 
history,  he  visits  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Eand.  He  follows 
the  track  of  the  Israelites  in  their  exodus  from  their  Egyp¬ 
tian  masters,  point  after  point,  back  to  Palestine.  He 
compares  the  authorities,  and  his  book  “  From  Egypt  to 
Palestine”  is  the  result. 

He  spent  much  time  also  in  further  local  verification 
of  biblical  geography  and  chronology ;  and  his  work. 
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“  Sources  of  History  in  the  Pentateuch,”  given  as  a  course 
of  lectures  at  Princeton,  ensues. 

But  he  is  not  confined  to  a  critique  of  religion  in  its 
ancient  development.  The  light  and  life  of  the  world  that 
now  is,  have  as  powerful  an  attraction — even  more  powerful. 
Indeed  the  whole  field  of  history  becomes  tributary  to  his 
endeavor.  He  has  a  genius  for  catching  the  moving  spirit 
of  great  events,  and  of  the  great  characters  that  shape  them. 
His  baccalaureate  sermons  become  radiant  with  historic 
fact  and  comment.  Christianity,  as  a  divine  force  in  the 
world,  he  follows  from  land  to  land.  The  outcome 
“Sketches  of  Missions”  is  a  storehouse  of  information  as  to 
practical  progress.  More  than  this,  his  published  stores 
of  knowledge  become  efficient.  For  years  he  was  a  corpo¬ 
rate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  a 
leading  director  in  its  counsels.  lu  the  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  local  church  he  was  the  ever-faithful  watchman 
ready  with  message  as  to  the  “signs  of  promise.”  His 
benefactions  are  liberal.  And  when  his  son,  his  namesake, 
has  finished  his  training,  he  cheerfully  seconds  his  conse¬ 
cration  to  missionary  .service  in  a  foreign  field.  It  is 
Christ’s  kingdom  that  is  to  be  established,  to  dominate  in 
the  world.  The  ideal  man  is  the  herald  of  that  sovereignty. 
I  think  the  most  inspiring  short  address  I  ever  heard  Pres¬ 
ident  Bartlett  deliver  was  his  eulogy  on  Spurgeon  at  the 
vesper  service  in  Rollins  Chapel.  Thus  in  the  religious 
life  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  affairs  become  unified. 

The  culmination  of  Dr.  Bartlett’s  lifework,  indeed  in 
large  measure  a  summation  of  all  his  studies,  he  finally 
publishes  in  his  eightieth  year,  “  Veracity  of  the  Hexa- 
tench,”  inscribing  the  book  to  his  students  in  these  words: 
“To  my  former  pupils  at  Western  Reserve  College,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Dartmouth  College,  this  wit¬ 
ness  to  THE  TRUTH  is  affectionately  dedicated.” 

In  the  preface  he  mentions  that,  “for  a  long  course  of 
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years,  lie  lias  followed  the  discussion,  examining  all  availa¬ 
ble  materials”;  and  at  the  close  of  the  voliiiiie  he  states 
confidently  his  conviction  that  “the  fundamental  historic 
veracity  of  the  Hexateuch  remains  unshaken.”  Has  an 
abler  work  on  this  subject  been  produced  in  recent  years? 
Has  Dr.  Bartlett  accomplished  anything  else  in  his  round 
of  achievements  which  will  bring  the  college  more  perma¬ 
nent  honor? 

Upon  his  arrival  as  president  of  his  alma  mater his 
teaching  was  simply  a  development  in  qutline  of  his 
former  subjects.  Old  Testament  History  and  Christian 
Evidences  are  introduced  by  a  course  in  Natural  Theology; 
and  in  these  branches  he  concentrated  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  his  studies  and  travel. 

So  familiar  had  he  become  with  the  products  of  scholarly 
criticism  and  with  the  advances  of  science  as  related 
thereto,  so  carefully  had  he  analyzed  the  speculations  of 
the  modern  opponents  of  theism  and  of  Christianity,  so 
clearly  did  he  see  the  victorious  march  of  truth  in  face  of 
all  sophistic  inventions,  that,  when  he  exposes  the  pseudo¬ 
logic  in  his  later  writings,  there  is  evident  a  trace  of  grim 
humor.  This  develops  more  conspicuously  in  his  oral 
lectures.  His  subjects,  otherwise  difficult  and  uninteresting, 
were  thus  made  attractive.  Here  I  may  quote  from  the 
excellent  funeral  address  by  President  Tucker:  “The  re¬ 
sources  of  his  learning,  the  force  of  his  logic,  the  play  of 
his  wit,  were  all  at  his  service  as  he  needed  them.  He 
never  diverged  from  the  path  of  an  argument,  but  he  knew 
how  to  make  the  territory  through  which  he  passed  yield 
its  own  objects  of  interest  by  the  way.” 

In  the  class-room,  flashes  of  mirth  were  common.  One 
winter  day,  in  taking  his  exercise  (which  must  never  be 
omitted),  as  he  was  walking  up  River  hill,  actually  a  .sheet 
of  ice,  he  slipped,  and  fractured  a  bone  of  his  forearm.  A 
few  days  thereafter,  his  lecture  course  beginning,  he  ap- 
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pears  before  the  class  with  his  arm  copiously  bound  up.  It 
was  well  known,  at  the  time,  that  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
that  crosses  the  river  there  was  covert  liquor-selling.  As 
the  president  commences  his  lecture  he  touches  the  frac¬ 
tured  arm,  remarking,  “I  went  down  to  the  bridge,  and 
took  the  penalty.” 

At  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  two  class¬ 
mates  sat  with  him  at  the  alumni  dinner.  In  responding 
for  his  class,  he  said :  “  Three  who  have  not  yet  surren¬ 

dered  are  here;  and  we  don’t  propose  to  surrender.” 

There  was  a  naturalness  about  his  play  of  wit  which  was 
especially  enjoyable.  It  was  unpremeditated,  pure,  and 
iinpersoual.  Unlike  most  humorous  persons,  he  had  no 
stock  of  stories,  in  fact,  no  stories.  He  would  relate  a  lu¬ 
dicrous  incident  with  capital  effect,  but  it  came  up  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  was  part  of  a  general  tide  or  exuberance  of 
pleasant  feeling.  I  never  heard  him  even  quote  a  profane 
word,  or  make  a  vulgar  allusion.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear 
him,  even  in  after-dinner  speaking,  where  merry  fling  and 
thrust  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  utter  a  sentence 
that  would  cause  personal  pain. 

In  conversation  he  was  genial  because  genuine ;  without 
flattery,  and  yet  with  a  constant  recognition  of  intelligence 
and  taste  in  others;  and  this  respect,  courtliness  indeed, 
was  early  developed.  At  a  coinuienceuient  dinner,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  classmate  said  of  him,  in  his  response:  “Even 
while  a  student,  in  nobility  and  manliness  he  was  to  all 
intents  the  president  of  the  college.” 

Some  have  fancied  that  Dr.  Bartlett  was  wanting  some¬ 
what  in  fine  feeling,  more  or  less  mechanical  and  distant 
in  his  deportment.  The  very  poi.se  of  the  man  was  liable 
to  misinterpretation.  The  cogency  I  have  mentioned,  his 
unfailing  logical  balance,  herein  lay  the  .secret  of  his 
strength.  The  sensational,  mere  sentimentality,  were 
alien.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  and  tender 
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susceptibilities.  As  a  father  he  was  wrapped  up  in  his 
family.  How  often  have  I  inquired  after  Sam  or  Will  or 
the  golden-haired  lassie  of  Chicago  days,  and  his  eyes 
would  gleam  with  affection  as  he  made  reply.  His  vol¬ 
ume  “  Anniversary  Addresses  ”  is  dedicated  to  his  wife  in 
the  words  that  follow :  “To  the  memory  of  her,  to  whose 
clear  judgment,  helpful  suggestions,  and  sympathetic  ap¬ 
proval  each  of  these  discussions  was  first  of  all  submitted, 
this  volume  is  lovingly  dedicated  ” ;  and  his  tribute  to  Dr. 
Parker,  the  revered  professor  of  Latin,  reminds  us  of  Cic¬ 
ero’s  Laelius.  The  unfortunate  student  often  did  not  sus¬ 
pect  the  sympathy  which  the  president  was  not  permitted 
to  express.  At  a  campfire  of  the  old  soldiers  his  fervor  of 
appreciation  was  jovial  and  eloquent.  As  a  wedding  guest 
he  could  rejoice  with  the  rejoicing ;  at  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing  he  could  weep  with  those  that  weep. 

With  health  of  body  and  health  of  mind,  his  religion 
was  a  healthful  religion;  nothing  spasmodic;  always  a 
word  of  cheer.  The  beatitudes  were  his  daily  bread.  In 
no  other  place  did  he  seem  so  much  at  home,  speak  so 
much  at  home,  as  in  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer. 
Without  pretension  of  learning,  without  sentimental  tone 
or  rhetorical  phrase,  with  that  coherence  of  thought  which 
was  peculiarly  his,  he  spoke  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  us,  the  children.  I  may  quote  again  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Tucker:  “We  have  witnessed  the  inspiring  specta¬ 
cle  of  an  advance  into  age  which  satisfies  our  thought  of 
its  possibilities.  The  ripening  of  character,  the  softening 
and  mellowing  of  the  nature  without  loss  of  power,  the 
fruitage  of  the  spirit  while  the  life  is  yet  fresh  and  strong, 
all  this  we  have  seen  and  rejoiced  in,  and  now  acknowledge 
in  grateful  testimony.” 

If  in  any  respect  Dr.  Bartlett  seemed  to  lack  emotion,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  was  because  he  abjured  affectation.  He 
could  not  manufacture.  He  waited  for  the  thought  to  pro- 
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vide  its  normal  result.  The  beautiful*must  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  in  order  to  inspire.  Emotion,  when  genuine,  is  the  se¬ 
quence  of  intellection.  The  philosopher  sees  truth  before 
he  loves  it.  As  a  student  Dr.  Bartlett  played  in  the  col¬ 
lege  orchestra;  his  hand  never  lost  its  skill.  He  gave  lec¬ 
tures  betimes  on  modern  painting,  as  part  of  the  art  course. 
Beautiful,  true,  right,  good  were  combined  in  his  bacca¬ 
laureate  discourses.  Under  the  power  of  these  ideas  his 
whole  personality  seemed  to  kindle,  and  choice  strains 
from  the  poets  came  to  his  service.  I  quote  from  “The 
Value  of  Character”  (1890) :  “The  true  man 

‘  Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held,  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake.’ 

*  He  is  not  dead  but  sleeps;  no  good  man  dies. 

But  like  the  day-star  only  sets  to  rise.’ 

For  we  may  not  forget  that  the  harvest  may  come  when 
the  sower  is  gone.” 

Perhaps  the  supreme  effort  of  his  life  was  his  oration  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Webster  monument  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  building  in  Concord.  It  was  meet  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Webster’s  college  should  speak ;  and  well  did  he 
rise  to  the  occasion.  Born  near  Webster’s  home,  knowing 
him,  having  heard  him  at  Bunker  Hill,  he  gives  a  rare 
appreciation  of  New  Hampshire’s  greatest  statesman.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  sit  near  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  as  he  came 
to  comparison  of  the  son  of  the  State  to  the  State  itself,  his 
inspiring  eloquence  is  an  abiding  recollection.  This  is  the 
passage  I  refer  to: — 

“The  dark,  unbroken  sweep  of  its  primeval  forests  well 
symbolized  the  vast  resources  of  his  capacious  intellect;  its 
marvelously  varied  surface  of  grove  and  meadow,  hill  and 
dale,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  many-sidedness  of  his  ways; 
its  June  verdure  is  not  brighter  than  the  freshness  of  his 
whole  nature  to  the  last ;  its  bubbling  springs  and  trickling 
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rills  are  not  more  playful  than  the  genial  humor  of  his 
private  life,  nor  its  still  lakes  more  profound  than  the 
depth  of  his  affections;  its  granite  cliffs  reappear  in  the 
massive  solidity  of  his  character;  its  mountain  heights  in 
the  towering  ascendency  of  his  powers;  while  its  rushing 
rivers,  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  of  spring,  alone  can 
represent  the  tide  of  his  eloquence.  .  .  .  And  as  long  as 
her  fountains  shall  gush,  her  lakes  shall  gleam,  her  rivers 
run,  and  her  mountains  rise,  shall  the  memory  of  Webster 
be  fresh  in  his  native  State.” 

President  Bartlett  was  married  twice.  The  first  Mrs. 
Bartlett  lived  but  one  year.  The  second,  to  whose  memory 
he  wrote  the  touching  dedication,  was  the  worthy  wife  and 
mother  who  by  thoughtful  care  and  affection  aided  much, 
no  doubt,  in  bringing  the  successes.  Of  the  children,  one 
son,  the  youngest,  is  a  missionary  in  Japan;  another,  a 
pastor  in  Lowell,  Mass.;  the  daughter  is  wife  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Stimson,  of  New  York;  the  eldest  son,  professor  in  the 
college. 

President  Bartlett  was  a  man  for  the  time,  raised  up  by 
Providence.  In  an  age  of  science,  no  devotee  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  was  more  critical  in  method.  In  an  age  of  doubt,  his 
competency  to  find  the  truth  was  a  marvel.  His  faith  was 
complete ;  it  was  founded  in  reason ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  it  was  scientifically  justified.  In  an  age  that  tends  to 
mysticism,  he  would  hold  men  to  facts,  to  laws  of  evidence, 
to  verification;  he  was  the  apostle  of  sound  doctrine. 
When,  for  instance,  Mr.  Moody  was  holding  his  meetings 
in  Boston,  some  would-be  critic  publishes  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Moody  quotes  words  of  Christ  concerning  Jonah  which 
are  not  authentic.  Immediately  Dr.  Bartlett  publishes  an 
answer  citing  authorities  and  vindicating  Mr.  Moody. 

He  was  as  well  the  exponent  of  the  generous  as  of  the 
exact.  There  was  no  narrowness  in  his  creed ;  duly  rever¬ 
ent  toward  the  mind  of  the  majority,  he  keeps  in  view  the 
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eternal  principles.  When  in  the  American  Board  he 
clasped  the  hand  of  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Yale,  in  token  of  the 
close  of  the  conflict,  it  was  with  the  abounding  hope  that 
a  more  rational  day  was  approaching. 

An  incident  may  illustrate  his  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  time.  At  the  advent  of  the  bicycle,  he  must  examine. 
He  examines ;  he  invests.  As  he  was  shy  about  appearing 
on  the  street,  the  new  athletic  field  became  the  arena  of 
his  constitutional.  During  his  last  autumn,  within  a  week 
or  two  of  his  decease,  the  octogenarian  might  have  been 
seen  regularly,  early  in  the  day,  speeding  around  the 
alumni  oval  with  agile  grace.  His  perennial  youth  was 
thus  preserved ;  and,  with  advancing  years,  he  became  an 
object  lesson  in  health  and  temperance.  How  alcohol  or 
narcotics  would  have  dismantled  such  powers!  And  he 
won  approval.  The  young  men  saw  that  he  was  devoted 
to  their  interests,  and,  upon  occasion,  their  appreciation 
would  assert  itself.  When  he  resigned,  the  enthusiastic 
ovation  at  the  commencement  dinner  was  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  heartfelt  admiration  such  as  we  rarely  see. 

Commencement  goes  by  with  its  throngs  that  came  and 
went.  It  is  the  closing  day  of  June,  1892,  and  after  eleven 
in  the  evening.  The  president  of  Dartmouth  College  sits 
at  his  desk.  Once  more  he  must  go  through  his  papers. 
Perhaps  something  has  been  overlooked — some  matters  un¬ 
finished.  He  grants  a  request  here — puts  his  name  there. 
The  day,  the  month,  the  administration  are  passing.  The 
college  bell  sounds — in  sixty  years  never  sweeter — it  is 
twelve  o’clock.  The  burden  is  lifted  :  he  is  free.  He 

“  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

The  cares  of  office  laid  aside,  more  pleasurable  duties  fill 
the  days  and  years — his  best  writing,  his  ablest  teaching. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  college  close  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  with  the  words,  “The  college  acknowledges  her  debt 
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of  gratitude  as  she  enrolls  his  name  among  her  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  sons.”  As  to  his  work,  the  Bibliotheca  Sac¬ 
ra,  to  which  he  sent  some  of  his  most  scholarly  articles, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  he  was  “one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  active  forces  which  have  been  effective  in  directing 
theological,  educational,  and  sociological  movements  in 
America  during  the  last  l^alf-century.” 

The  demise  ^  of  Dr.  Bartlett  was  the  more  deeply  felt, 
being,  as  it  was,  the  climax  of  a  series  of  losses  to  the  col¬ 
lege — indeed,  a  depletion  of  the  faculty.  Seven  officers  of 
Dartmouth  had  been  called  to  the  better  world  in  less  than 
that  number  of  years :  Judge  Chase,  Professors  Parker,  Pol¬ 
lens,  Ruggles,  and  Hiram  Hitchcock,  Senator  Patterson, 
and  Dr.  Frost.  They  were  men  of  the  finest  spirit  and  in¬ 
telligence;  and,  it  may  be  added,  all  sat  on  the  same  aisle 
in  the  college  church. 

My  last  interview  was  011  his  last  Sabbath  afternoon.  He 
was  half  reclining  on  the  sofa,  evidently  improved ;  hope¬ 
ful,  but  with  premisings.  With  no  fear  for  the  future, 
there’s  gladness  in  voice  and  look.  “Glad  to  stay — glad  to 
go.”  An  attack  of  indigestion  has  lingered  for  a  fortnight. 
The  mental  digestion  has  been  overpassing  the  physical ; 
and  the  heart  is  struggling  to  make  the  peace.  The  men¬ 
tal  powers  are  still  in  their  full  vigor.  What  a  protest 
against  the  claim  that  these  capacities  decline  at  fifty,  or 
even  earlier!  Fifty  is  the  age  that  brings  the  philosophic 
mind,  according  to  Plato;  and  he  reasons  well.  It  must 
be  a  poor  training  that  fails  to  develop  the  highest  gifts.'** 
Here  is  a  mortal  passing  through  the  tempests,  but  there  is 
a  great  calm.  A  few  months  ago  these  were  his  words  at 
the  funeral  of  a  student :  “  What,  oh  what,  should  we  be, 

•Announcement  has  already  been  made,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  January,  1899,  of  the  death  of  President  Bartlett,  which  occurred 
November  16,  1898.  The  same  notice  contained  a  list  of  the  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Bartlett  and  of  the  articles  written  by  him  for  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra. 
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with  all  our  loves  and  longings,  our  meetings  and  partings, 
but  for  the  life  to  come?  Thanks,  unspeakable  thanks  to 
Him  who  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
changed  the  whole  outlook  over  the  grave  of  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  and  old  age  alike.”  But  it  is  near  the  time  for  the 
vesper  service.  As  I  say  “Good-by,”  his  words  of  gratitude 
for  my  visit  follow  me  through  the  closing  door. 

A  day  or  two  thereafter — eventide  again — as  before,  he 
rests  on  his  couch.  A  little  ointment  needful,  he  applies 
it  himself.  He  is  conversing  genially  with  his  daughter 
and  others  when — lesion  of  the  heart — he  sinks  quietly 
back,  unconscious,  breathes  a  few  moments,  and — the  Joy 
of  the  Lord. 

“Twilight  and  evening  bell.” 

It  tolls  the  fourscore  years. 

The  next  time  I  saw  my  old  teacher  he  lay  in  the  parlor. 
The  wreaths  of  flowers  were  lovely ;  but  the  radiance  of 
that  face,  it  was  not  of  earth  ;  it  was  not  of  mortals.  And, 
as,  in  the  college  church,  the  great  company  of  youth 
looked  upon  the  familiar,  serene,  countenance,  natural  yet 
supernatural,  unemaciated,  it  seemed  to  possess  a  strange, 
indescribable  fascination.  He  lingers,  and  will  linger,  in 
our  memories.  But  earth’s  light  appears  less  attractive.  A 
form  is  missed ;  ah  how  much !  a  form,  a  voice,  a  soul. 
There’s  a  deep  sense  of  vacancy  and  of  loneliness.  But 
heaven  is  brought  nearer,  and  we  thank  God. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  more  fittingly  conclude  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  one  who  was  the  type  of  New  England’s  best 
than  by  quoting  from  the  hymn  he  had  the  Seniors  sing, 
class  after  class,  at  their  final  chapel  service : — 

“  Oh,  that  each  in  the  day  of  his  coming  may  say, 

‘I  have  fought  my  way  through; 

I  have  finished  the  work  thou  didst  give  me  to  do.’ 

Oh,  that  each  from  his  Lord  may  receive  the  glad  word, 

‘  Well  and  faithfully  done! 

Enter  into  my  joy,  and  sit  down  on  my  throne!  ’  ’’ 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

COUNT  TOLSTOY’S  SOCIOLOGICAL  VIEWS. 

FROM  AN  INTERVIEW. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  A.  STEINER. 

When  I  first  saw  Tolstoy,  fifteen  years  ago,  he  was  a  victor  fresh  from 
the  battle-field,  chasing  darkness  from  his  own  heart.  It  was  the  time 
of  experiments  in  bearing  burdens,  plowing  fields,  and  mending  shoes; 
and  all  these  things,  which  cost  him  many  a  tear  and  many  a  sweat- 
drop,  seemed  fanatical,  useless,  and  profitless,  when  writing  a  line 
might  have  brought  dollars  which  would  have  enriched  the  poor.  But 
the  poor  became  enriched  by  Tolstoy’s  bending  of  the  back  over  the 
•andy  soil  of  Yasnya’s  beautiful  fields.  He  bore  their  burdens;  he  learned 
of  their  woe.  He  was  following  in  the  Master’s  steps;  thus  the  Master 
did,  and  for  the  selfsame  purpose. 

At  that  time  a  beautiful  boy  with  dreamy  eyes  was  playing  about  his 
feet;  a  child,  Danielo,  the  idol  of  his  heart,  the  child  of  his  old  age. 
With  ruthless  consequence  Providence  asked  him  who  preached  renun¬ 
ciation  as  the  first  condition  of  entrance  into  life,  asked  him  to  give  up 
this  treasure,  and  the  death  angel  came  and  took  him:  and  the  great 
heart  throbbed,  but  was  silent;  and  the  blue  eyes  glistened,  but  held 
back  the  tears.  It  was  the  time  of  his  greatest  reaction  against  society 
and  the  church,  and  much  of  that  which  he  said  then  and  did  then,  has 
either  vanished  or  has  melted  itself  into  his  life.  To-day  the  rugged¬ 
ness  still  remains;  but  the  mountain  is  covered  by  snow,  and  the  bowl¬ 
ders  sleep  underneath  the  coverlid  of  Heaven’s  eiderdown.  The  rough, 
discordant  truths  have  in  them  still  the  ring  of  conviction;  but  there  is 
melody  in  what  he  says,  music  in  his  voice,  and  charm  in  his  gesture  and 
movement. 

Like  all  Russian  villages,  Yasnaya  has  one  street,  very  broad,  very 
dirty,  and  very  crudely  built,  although  a  few  brick  houses  are  in  process 
of  construction.  The  children  seem  a  little  better  clad,  and  the  peasants 
•  little  more  washed,  than  those  of  other  villages.  It  also  differs  from 
other  villages  in  Russia  in  that  it  has  a  hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  is 
» dense  park,  and  within  that  park  lives  the  Count.  The  entrance  is 
flanked  by  two  homely  little  towers.  To  the  left  is  a  duck  pond,  which, 
>n  former  days,  was  a  boating-place.  Further  on  to  the  right,  in  the 
clearing,  what  seems  like  a  forest,  is  a  tennis  ground,  and  there  is  much 
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merry  laughter  as  we  approach,  for  the  love  game  has  invaded  the 
Count's  domain  and  has  found  many  fair  victims. 

The  Count  was  expecting  me,  and  hardly  had  I  stepped  from  my 
bone-breaking  telega,  when  that  voice  of  long  ago,  weakened  somewhat 
by  illness  and  mellowed  by  age,  greeted  me  heartily,  and  I  was  asked  to 
accompany  him  on  his  walk,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting 
part  of  my  visit  to  him.  His  form  was  somewhat  bent,  his  hair  whiter, 
his  sharp  eyes  still  keen,  but  warmer,  and  the  touch  of  his  hand  was  as 
firm,  but  more  cordial. 

The  portraits  of  him  which  we  see  are  very  fair  likenesses,  though  they 
present  a  mountain  without  the  light  of  the  sun,  beaten  metal  without 
the  glow  of  the  fire.  The  face  does  not  Ijelong  to  any  race;  it  is  not 
Slavic,  certainly  not  Teutonic.  It  is  a  face  of  the  original  humanity  as  it 
came  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  made  at  a  time  when  there  was 
much  to  create,  and  the  details  seem  to  have  been  left  out.  His  eyes  are 
too  small,  the  nose  large,  the  cheek  bones  have  not  been  chiseled 
down  into  their  proper  places.  His  step  is  still  elastic,  and  to  walk  with 
him  and  not  have  to  run  is  an  impossibility,  especially  for  such  a  short- 
liml)ed  creature  as  myself. 

We  walked  through  the  park,  its  strong  oaks  shading  the  path  unto 
darkness,  and  stepped  out  into  the  fields  and  meadows  of  Yasnaya.  This 
place  he  loves  passionately,  and  every  tree  and  shrub  seems  to  greet  him 
a'l  he  passes  it.  Undulating  fields  are  circled  by  dense  beech  woods 
w’iio.se  silvery  bark  reflects  now  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun.  The  night¬ 
ingales  are  singing  their  joyous  songs;  singing  of  love  and  gladness. 
T.iey  have  l)een  witnesses  of  struggles  and  trials,  and  in  response  to  their 
songs  have  heard  many  a  sigh. 

We  stepped  out  upon  the  road  which  leads  toward  Moskow,  the  road 
w'aich  has  been  the  Mecca  of  many  a  pilgrim.  They  came  driving  or 
walking,  laden  by  riches  and  woe,  seeking  peace.  Sons  of  rich  men  who 
harl  wasted  their  all  ;  students,  who,  in  the  half-awakening  of  their 
minds,  were  lost  in  doubt  and  were  seeking  a  path  for  themselves  ;  women 
who  had  transgressed  and  who  had  been  sinned  against,  came  hither,  to 
seik  peace  and  life.  They  came  like  John  the  Baptist  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  some  of  them  repelled  by  the  locusts  and  wild  honey,  others  putting 
their  .shoulder  to  the  task,  making  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  raising  bli*- 
ters  upon  delicate  hands,  but  growing  strong  in  nature’s  sanitarium  and 
with  God’s  physician. 

The  peasants  whom  we  met,  returning  from  their  day’s  labor  still  with 
elastic  step  and  graceful  motion,  were  remarkably  well  clad,  and  the 
women  were  remarkably  handsome.  They  all  greeted  him  reverently, 
and  he  had  a  word  for  each.  There  was  no  condescension  on  his  part, 
no  worship  on  the  part  of  the  peasants.  They  love  the  Count,  and  yet 
not  so  much  as  one  might  expect  from  what  we  have  read  ;  for,  if  yo® 
hear  them  tell  the  story,  they  will  say,  “  The  Count  has  done  nothing 
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for  us,”  and  yet  he  has  won  them  from  drink  ;  he  has  kept  them  from 
starvation  ;  he  has  roused  them  from  ignorance.  He  did  not  make,  nor 
did  he  care  to  make,  paupers  of  them,  for  what  he  requires  of  himself, 
he  requires  of  others  ;  namely,  to  give  everything,  and  ask  nothing  in 
return. 

In  spite  of  the  Count’s  peasant  dress,  his  coarse  linen  blouse,  the  com- 
mon’.black  belt,  and  mended  boots,  there  are  ages  between  him  and  the 
peasant,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  towers  alx>ve  them.  He  is  the 
Count ;  they  are  the  peasants.  To  be  as  near  to  them  as  he  is,  has  cost 
him  endless  struggle.  Many  a  time  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors  rose  with¬ 
in  him,  atid  he  stretched  his  hand  toward  the  cane  which  had  danced  so 
lustily  upon  the  backs  of  the  Mujicks  in  olden  days,  for  they  did  exas¬ 
perate  him  ;  yet  he  always  withdrew.  But  those  eyes  could  not  help 
smiting  the  offender  and  cowing  him  into  submission. 

He  had  strange  ways  of  educating  his  peasants,  educating  them 
through  hardship,  through  sacrifice.  When  one  told  him  that  there  were 
only  three  spades  in  the  village,  he  told  him  it  was  well  thus  ;  for,  in 
lending,  they  were  learning  to  love.  It  is  a  method  which  often  works 
the  other  way.  He  has  stumbled  and  fallen  like  all  mortals,  and  plowed 
into  his  face  are  the  furrows  of  woe,  drawn  by  disappointment.  He  has 
bad  a  weary  road  toward  the  cross— or  rather,  underneath  the  cross  — 
and  many  a  time  he  has  fallen,  bleeding  and  cursing. 

On  we  walked  toward  the  setting  sun  between  the  ripened  grain-stacks. 
Rabbits  ran  by  us  fearlessly,  and  the  field  birds  were  not  frightened  from 
their  nests;  for  it  is  a  long,  long  time  since  the  last  gunshot  wounded  one 
of  God’s  creatures.  The  nightingale  grew  silent,  the  crickets  chirped, 
and  in  melancholy  mootl  we  talke<l  of  failing  health  and  coming 
death.  Breaking  into  a  silent  moment,  I  asked  him,  ”  Count,  what  about 
the  future?  I  mean  the  future  of  humanity.  What  will  be  the  ultimate 
form  of  society  ?  ”  ‘‘  The  future,”  he  answered,  ”  is  with  God  to  know, 

and  for  us  to  prepare.  Our  business  is  to  live  right  now,  and  God  will 
make  all  things  right  then.”  Startling  was  his  remark  about  Socialism. 
”  The  greatest  enemy  to  humanity  is  this  Social  Democracy.  It  is  the 
preparation  for  a  new  slavery.  It  teaches  a  future  goo<l,  without  a  pres¬ 
ent  l)etterment.  It  promises  golden  streets  without  the  bloody  Geth- 
•emane.”  “But,  isn’t  Socialism  a  preparation  for  an  ideal  state?”  I 
Mked.  ”  No ;  indeed  not.  It  is  just  the  contrary.  It  will  regulate 
everything,  ])ut  everything  under  law.  It  will  destroy  the  individual ;  it 
will  enslave  him.  Socialism  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  You  cannot  or¬ 
ganize  anything  until  you  have  individuals.  You  are  making  chaos  in- 
•tead  of  cosmos.  You  will  breed  terrorism  and  confusion  which  only 
brute  force  will  be  able  to  quell.  Socialism  l)egins  to  regulate  the  world 
away  from  itself.  J  ’ou  must  make  yourself  rif^ht,  before  the  world  around 
you  can  be  made  riy^hl.  No  matter  how  wrongly  the  world  deals  with 
you,  if  you  are  right,  the  world  will  not  harm  you,  and  you  may  bring  it 
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to  your  way  of  thinking.  The  modern  labor-leader  wishes  to  liberate 
the  masses  while  he  himself  is  a  slave.” 

While  he  spoke  his  eyes  rested  firmly  upon  me;  the  sentences  came 
from  his  lips  like  water  from  a  spring.  There  was  no  possibility  of  re¬ 
plying;  one  could  not  disagree  with  him.  He  continued  his  speech-a 
sermon  among  the  oaks  which  I  alone  heard — waking  in  me  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  self;  impressing  upon  me  the  value  of  the  individual 
and  the  power  of  the  soul.  He  did  not  overawe  or  master  me,  but  he 
made  me  master  of  myself.  What  he  said  there  in  his  own  speech,  in 
that  language  which  has  all  the  melody  of  the  Italian  and  all  the  force¬ 
fulness  of  the  German,  sounded  in  my  ear  like  a  recall  to  fundamental 
Christian  ideas.  I  seemed  to  feel  like  Nicodemus,  who  heard  as  newt 
what  he  should  have  known  as  a  fact:  ”  You  must  be  born  again.”  It 
resounded  in  the  silence  of  the  forest:  “  You  must  deny  yourself;  give 
up — renounce —sacrifice — follow  me.”  These  were  the  echoes  of  his 
speech.  “You  must  teach  the  whole  truth — no  half-truth.  If  you 
teach  that,  you  lie,”  and  his  voice  rolled  like  thunder,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  lightning.  ”  Young  man,”  he  continued,  and  he  touched  my 
shoulder,  and  his  eyes  searched  mine,  ”  art  thou  a  teacher  in  Israel,  and 
knowest  not  these  things?  What  right  have  you  to  teach  that  which  is 
not  the  word  of  Jesus?”  He  said  this  not  in  anger,  but  firmly  and 
kindly. 

”  What  do  you  teach  about  .salvation?  ”  he  asked  me  abruptly.  I  told 
him.  ”  You  men,”  he  said  in  reply,  ‘‘are  just  beginning  to  see  that  sal¬ 
vation  is  not  by  magic,  and  that  a  man's  salvation  t)egins  in  the  struggle 
of  his  own  soul,  and  ends  when  he  believes  the  words  of  Jesus.”  I  a.sked 
him  to  tell  me  his  view.  ‘‘  You  remember  my  paragraph  about  the  thief 
on  the  cross?  ”  I  asked  him  to  repeat  it,  and  he  sai<l,  ‘‘Like  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  this  has  made  me 
whole.  I  once  was  filled  by  de.spair  of  life,  and  fear  of  death,  but  am 
now  full  of  happiness  and  peace.  Like  the  thief,  I  knew  that  my  past 
and  present  life  was  vile.  I  knew  that  I  was  wretched  and  suffering,  and 
that  all  those  about  me  suffered  and  were  wretched,  and  I  saw  nothing 
but  death  to  save  me  from  this  condition.  I  was  n.iiled  to  the  cross  of 
suffering  and  sin;  and,  as  the  thief  saw  before  him,  after  the  sufferingsof 
a  foolish  life,  the  horrible  shadows  of  death,  so  I  behehl  the  grave  open¬ 
ing  before  me.  In  all  this  I  felt  like  the  thief,  but  he  was  about  to  die; 
I  still  lived.  Just  as  soon  as  I  understood  the  words  of  Jesus,  life  and 
death  ceased  to  be  evil,  and  I  tasted  a  joy  which  death  cannot  take 
away.  That  is  salivation  within  the  reach  of  everyone.” 

We  had  run  our  ten  miles,  and  many  a  mile  deep  into  the  heart  of 
things.  We  had  wandered  aimlessly  into  a  fore.st,  and  path  and  high* 
way  were  l)oth  lost  to  us.  It  seemed  strange  that  just  then  he  was  bela¬ 
boring  me  because  of  my  Christological  views,  for  all  at  once  he  said, 
‘‘ I  have  lost  the  way.”  ‘‘We  are  in  the  woods,”  I  replied,  and  he 
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caught  the  meaning  of  this  slang  phrase,  and  said,  “  No;  not  I.  I  will 
find  the  path,  which  is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  we  will  be  out  of  the  woods 
soon.  You  will  wander  in  the  darkness,  though  you  say  you  see  a  great 
light;  but  the  main  thing  is  to  see  the  path,  and  that  you  haven’t  found. 
It  can  be  found  only  by  giving  up,— surrendering  all,— and  that  is  the 
reason  that  so  few  enter  into  the  narrow  gate.  Young  man,”  he  said, 
taking  my  arm,  and  leading  me  over  tangled  underbrush,  speaking  in  a 
half  whisper,  ”sell  all  that  thou  ha.st.”  It  was  a  call  to  a  consecration 
which  was  far  from  formal  speech.  Deeper  and  deeper  cut  his  convin¬ 
cing  words;  and  then  we  found  the  path,  and  walked  upon  it  toward  the 
well-lighted,  welcoming  house. 

The  dogs  danced  about  the  dear  old  Count,  and  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Biolok,  a  Siberian  sledge-dog,  a  lilierated  creature,  whose  former 
masters  are  but  slaves,  whom  the  Count  would  like  to  liberate  also. 
Rushing  out  of  the  house  came  a  well-knit  youth,  of  some  eighteen 
years,  who  embraced  the  Count  affectionately — a  boy  disciple  from  a 
neighboring  estate  who  had  just  returned  from  a  summer’s  campaign  of 
education.  He  was  clad  in  peasant  garb,  his  face  was  strong  and  hand¬ 
some,  a  youthful  John  who  was  seeking  the  approval  of  his  master.  Yet 
this  master  acted  like  a  boy  with  his  disciple— laughed,  joked,  pinched 
the  young  fellow,  clapped  his  hands  in  glee.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing 
grandiose  al)out  him.  lie  was  just  a  brother  with  a  brother  mortal. 
This  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  agreeable  things  alxtut  the  Count— his  hu¬ 
mility.  He  never  speaks  of  himself  as  a  master,  a  prophet,  or  an  apostle. 
He  listens  as  if  he  were  a  pupil,  and  when  I  had  finished  an  interview,  it 
was  always  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  who  did  the  interviewing. 

Upon  the  subject  of  art  the  Count  has  decided  ideas.  In  spite  of  his 
simple  life,  he  has  lesthetic  views  which  he  seeks  to  satisfy.  His  con¬ 
tention  with  modern  art  is,  that  it  has  not  created  its  own  .standard,  but 
that  it  clings  to  pagan  ideas  which  are  unwholesome  and  unchristian. 
“Why,”  he  said,  ‘‘women  make  anatomical  museums  of  their  parlors, 
and  call  that  displaying  taste  in  art.  The  Greeks  deified  the  Ixxly;  our 
time  should  deify  the  spirit,  and  only  that  is  art  for  us  which  represents 
spirit,  which  not  only  holds  up  the  mirror  to  the  times,  but  which  also 
says  what  the  times  should  be.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  art  for  art’s 
sake,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  art  for  truth’s  sake.  If  art  is  here  to 
give  pleasure,  it  must  l)e  true  pleasure.  The  art  for  to-day  must  lie  the 
art  of  to-day,  and  not  the  art  and  ideals  of  centuries  ago.  Our  worship 
of  the  pro<luct  of  old  masters  is  often  a  blind  following  of  blind  leaders, 
and  disastrous  to  households  and  nations.  Just  as  much  as  I  wish  the 
women  with  whom  I  associate  to  be  decently  clad,  just  so  much  <lo  I  re¬ 
quire  of  the  art  with  which  I  surround  myjelf.”  These  seem  to  me 
•ound  principles  which  we  might  heed. 

From  this  subject  it  was  easy  to  speak  of  Wagner  and  Nietsche,  the 
letter  having  just  died.  ‘‘ Nietsche,”  said  the  Count, ‘‘ was  the  chief 
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egotist  of  the  century,  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  abnormal  even  before  he 
became  insane.  I  have  a  theory,”  he  continued,  “  that  all  insanity  it 
due  to  egoism — too  much  thinking  upon  self;  and  if  1  ever  visit  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum  I  shall  try  to  test  this  theory.” 

‘‘  Money,  what  a  curse  it  is,”  the  Count  continued,  without  any  seem¬ 
ing  connection  with  our  previous  conversation.  "  It  is  cursing  my  own 
children,  and  I  am  delighted  when  they  lose  it.  Doesn’t  it  seem  strange 
to  you?  Just  so  I  should  be  delighted  if  Russia  were  whipped  in  China. 
You  see  that  I  am  a  dreadfully  inconsistent  individual.” 

Yes,  he  is  a  great  piece  of  humanity,  and  he  spoke  as  a  man  speaks 
who,  half  confused,  is  reaching  up  toward  the  Divine,  yet  he  knows  the 
way  and  walks  upon  it  in  undisturlied  quiet,  this  great  toiler  in  the  deep 
of  human  suffering.  In  the  twilight  of  our  forest  walk,  or  by  the  candle 
light  in  the  sitting-room,  I  can  but  faintly  draw  his  picture  or  echo  his 
thoughts.  To  understand  him  one  must  not  only  read  him,  but  one  must 
meet  him  ;  see  the  kernel  in  the  human  shell  ;  hear  the  giant  in  thought 
ring  out  his  defiance  against  church  and  state,  and  see  him,  the  repen¬ 
tant  sinner,  smiting  his  breast  ;  see  him  fighting  like  a  giant  and  toddling 
like  a  child,  his  arms  stretched  out  toward  the  mute  sky;  a  king  dealing 
out  of  his  treasury,  a  lieggar  asking  for  mercy.  Tolstoy  reaches  the 
greatest  heights  because  he  walks  upon  the  lowest  plain.  Everywhere 
is  seen  in  him  the  incomplete,  the  struggling,  the  inconsistent. 

He  is  a  rationalist,  and  yet  so  mystical  and  spiritual  that  one  may  see 
Heaven’s  glow  in  his  eyes  and  a  halo  alx>ut  his  head.  He  is  an  individ¬ 
ualist.  He  calls  out  the  liberating  words  of  Paul,  ‘‘Stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free,”  and  yet  he  is  bound  to 
humanity  by  every  suffering  nervestring.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
Tolstoy  is  just  this  :  he  is  incomplete,  but  he  is  honest.  He  is  cruelly 
honest.  It  is  an  honesty  which  becomes  almost  a  travesty  in  the  blurred 
light  of  our  own  day.  Yet  he  means  to  help,  though  he  hurts  in  the 
helping.  He  believes  it  is  easy  to  be  happy  by  renunciation,  if  we  over¬ 
come  that  which  makes  us  unhappy.  ‘‘  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into 
life  halt  and  maimed,”  and  he  is  entering  thus— poor  because  riches 
would  cast  him  into  hellfire.  He  has  entered  the  narrow  gate  which  so 
many  seek  and  so  few  find,  because  it  can  be  found  only  by  those  who 
will  climb  the  rugged  steeps  which  lead  to  it. 

A  few  orthodox  thoughts  came  to  me  in  this  unortho<lox  atmosphere. 
The  first  was,  that  the  spirit  is  to-day  the  most  powerful  agency  in  the 
world.  For  example,  here  is  an  unprotected  man,  who  hates  the  sight  of 
guns,  living  in  a  military  country  under  despotic  government,  attacking 
it  mercilessly,  yet  he  remains  unharmed.  Here  he  lives  in  this  isolated 
spot,  humbly,  hating  notoriety,  seeking  not  the  praise  and  companion¬ 
ship  of  men,  yet  this  small  place  has  been  sought  by  the  hungry  eyes  of 
thousands,  and  his  name  is  trumpeted  by  the  lips  of  the  weak  and  igno¬ 
rant.  ‘‘Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,”  saitb  the  Lord. 
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Another  thought  came  to  me  forcibly,  and  it  is  this  :  the  need  of  empha¬ 
sizing  to-day  the  new  birth.  We  have  reacted  so  much  against  the  emo¬ 
tional  element  in  conversion  that  we  have  no  conversion  at  all.  I  felt  in 
Yasna  something  of  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth  ;  what  it  means  to  un¬ 
wrap  one’s  self  from  the  cocoon  of  selfishness  and  sin  and  feel  the  glory 
of  taking  wing  as  God’s  liberated  child.  There  came  to  me  there  in  the 
stillness  the  call  to  heroic  sacrifice,  “  Zur  Entsagung.”  To  renounce  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil — all  these  old  truths  knocked  again  at  my 
heart  as  they  never  had  before.  In  some  way,  old  truths  l)ecame  new 
truths.  I  have  since  that  time  seen  resting  upon  them  the  real  light,  as 
if  I  had  walked  awhile  with  Him  of  old  who  called  to  his  disciples  to  for¬ 
sake  all  and  follow  Him. 

I  niis-sed  one  thing  in  Tolstoy — we  all  miss  it— because  of  his  agnostic 
view  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  It  robs  the  Count  of  a  precious 
experience,  of  a  personal  companion,  of  much  which  makes  spiritual  at¬ 
mosphere.  I  missed  that  in  him,  but  he  missed  more  in  me,  and  misses 
more  in  us.  I  hold  the  Christ  Divine,  and  would  not  let  him  be  robbed 
of  one  jewel  in  his  royal  diadem,  and  put  no  one  alK)ve  Him.  To  Tol¬ 
stoy  this  is  a  matter  of  no  interest ;  it  matters  not  who  Christ  was  ;  but 
when  one  reads  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  it  is  divine  and  then 
put  the  custom  of  a  place,  the  law  of  a  country,  above  it.  Tolstoy  illus¬ 
trated  this  point  thus  :  “  I  was  passing  one  day  before  the  Borovitsky 
gate  at  Moscow.  Under  this  gate  was  an  old  lame  beggar  with  a  dirty 
cloth  wrapped  about  his  head.  I  wished  to  give  him  alms,  but  at  that 
moment  a  soldier  rushed  from  the  Kremlin,  wearing  the  state  insignia  of 
military  dignity.  The  beggar  fled  at  his  approach.  The  grenadier, 
j  after  a  vain  attempt  to  come  up  with  the  fugitive,  poured  forth  impreca¬ 
tions  upon  him.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  law.  I  immediately 
asked  the  grenadier  :  Have  you  read  the  New  Testament  ?  He  replied 
that  he  had.  I  recalled  to  him  the  passage  which  begins,  ‘  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him.’  The  soldier  was  troubled  at  first,  and  then 
replied:  And  do  you  know  anything  about  military  regulations?  After 
that  he  returned  triumphantly  to  his  post.”  Here  was  proclaimed 
by  a  poor,  ignorant  man,  the  opposition  between  the  gospel  of  love  and 
J  the  regulations  of  hatred  ;  between  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  full  of  compas¬ 
sion,  and  the  social  state,  built  of  pitiless  laws. 

He  was  the  only  man  that  I  ever  met,  who  had  solved  with  an  inflexi¬ 
ble  logic  the  question  which  eternally  confronts  us  in  social  relations, 
naing  continually  before  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  Christian. 

I  Those  who  are  shocked  at  the  least  suggestion  of  qualifying  the  divinity* 
of  Jesus,  often  qualify  his  teachings.  Here  ToLstoy  is  as  firm  as  a  rock. 
To  him  the  words  of  Jesus  are  the  words  of  Go<l.  These  are  his  words  to 
me  that  night :  ‘‘It  does  not  matter  to  me  who  Jesus  was.  I  can  get 
I  without  knowing  or  saying,  but  the  words  of  Jesus  are  divine; 

^thout  them  I  cannot  live.”  Strange,  hard  words  they  were,  and  they 
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shocked  me,  but  have  I  not  read  somewhere,  “  He  that  hath  my  com¬ 
mandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me”?  There  is  al¬ 
most  an  antagonism  to  the  church  which  is  painful,  and  one  could  wish 
it  were  not  so,  but  do  you  know  what  church  it  is  and  what  Christ  it 
preaches,  and  what  lives  are  lived  by  those  who  profess  to  be  his  minis¬ 
ters? 

No;  he  is  not  a  Christ,  but  he  is  a  John  the  Baptist;  his  gospel  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  tablets  of  Moses;  his  beatitudes  have  in  them  the  ring  of  the 
ten  commandments.  They  were  graven  by  the  finger  of  Jehovah,  not 
s{X)ken  by  the  gentle  Jesus.  But  his  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  reaches 
where  our  way  does  not  reach;  his  gospel  reaches  the  lowest  and  brings 
the  greatest  low.  It  is  a  gospel  which  cannot  be  misunderstood;  it  is  as 
clear  as  noonday.  It  is  a  gospel  which  rouses  in  man  the  will,  which 
awakens  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  from  its  slumber  or  sloth  to  a  large  life  and 
to  heroic  service.  God  needs  such  men  in  this,  his  day— large  men  who 
live  alx)ve  the  fog;  great  men  ready  to  sacrifice  for  righteousness’  sake. 
There  are  too  few  who  do  not  hedge  and  halt  and  trim,  who  dare  to  bear 
the  brunt;  too  many  time-servers,  dust-lickers,  w’ho  grow  like  mush¬ 
rooms  in  the  shade,  and  who  die  like  morning-glories  in  the  broad  sun¬ 
light;  too  few  of  us  who  believe  that  the  Gospels  are  for  this  time  and 
forever,  and  who  are  willing  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  come 
within  us.  This  is  Tolstoy’s  great  cry:  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  with¬ 
in  you,  and  you  are  to  l>e  the  pattern  after  which  the  Kingdom  of  this 
world  is  to  fashion  itself.” 

”  Young  man,”  he  .said,  and  they  were  almost  the  last  words  he  spoke, 
“you  sweat  too  much  blood  for  the  world;  sweat  some  for  yourself  first. 
You  cannot  make  the  world  better  till  you  are  better.” 

I  have  seen  many  a  mountain  and  I  love  them  all, — the  Jungfrau  in 
her  chastity,  Mt.  Blanc  with  his  icy  collar,  the  Monk,  hooded  and 
shrouded,  — but  there  is  one  rock  standing  alone,  towering  alwve  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Zermatt,  bride  of  the  sky,  mother  of  life-giving  waters,  now 
shrouded  in  mystic  clouds,  now  sharp  and  clear  standing  Ijetweeii  earth 
and  sky.  It  is  the  solitary  Matterhorn  which  I  love  l>est.  The  Matter¬ 
horn  among  the  great  is  Tolstoy.  I  still  feel  resting  upon  me  those  eyes 
with  their  life-giving  warmth;  I  still  hear  the  mellow  voice  which  per¬ 
sistently  but  lovingly  said,  “Young  man,  you  cannot  make  the  world 
better  until  you  are  better,”  and  then  I  said,  “Good  night.”  I  may 
never  again  say  to  him,  “Good  night,”  but  I  trust  I  shall  say,  "Good 
morning.” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROFESSOR  PARK. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Professor  Park  reaches  me  in  the  center  of 
Siberia,  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  data  concerning  the  events 
of  his  life.  A  fuller  account  of  his  life  and  estimate  of  his  work  must, 
therefore,  be  left  to  other  hands.  But  his  relation  to  the  Bibeiotheca 
Sacra,  as  well  as  the  intimacy  of  my  own  personal  relations  with  him, 
renders  it  imperative  that  I  say  a  few  words  in  recognition  of  the  event 
which  closes  the  earthly  career  of  so  remarkable  a  man. 

Professor  Park  was  born  to  be  a  theologian.  This  aptitude  for  deep 
thinking  upon  serious  subjects  l)egan  to  show  itself  when  he  was  a  mere 
child.  This  w’as  ])artly  due  to  his  parental  training,  and  partly  to  the 
high  character  of  the  New  England  pastors  whom  he  heard  preach,  and 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  childhood.  But  it  was  principally 
due  to  inherited  tetuiencies. 

The  seriousness  of  his  character,  and  his  great  enthusiasm  in  pursuit 
of  theological  knowledge  continued  to  .show  itself  throughout  his  course 
of  study  in  college  and  in  the  seminary.  During  his  undergraduate 
course  at  Andover  he  exhau.sted  him.self  in  the  care  of  Sabbath-schools, 
and  neighl)orhood  meetings  in  the  surrounding  country  districts.  At  the 
same  time  his  remarkable  intellectual  attainments  ear  y  pointed  him  out 
as  a  most  promising  candidate  for  a  professorship  in  the  seminary.  The 
first  place  which  oi)ened  being  the  chair  of  Homiletics,  he  was  ap|)ointed 
to  fill  it  in  1836  and  occupied  it  until  1847.  The  brilliancy  of  his  work 
in  that  department  can  l)e  seen  by  consulting  a  portion  of  his  series  of 
lectures  published  in  the  BiBI.ioThkca  Sacra  in  1871-73. 

At  this  time,  also,  his  power  as  a  preacher  l)ecaine  widely’  recognized, 
so  that  no  great  public  religious  gathering  in  New  Phigland  was  regarded 
as  complete  without  a  sertnon  from  him.  Professor  Park’s  sermons  were 
not  only  carefully  arranged  in  logical  form,  but  highly  elaborated  and 
brilliantly  illustrated.  Their  literary  character  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
they  uniformly  dealt  with  profound  theological  themes.  A  few  of  his 
•ennons  were  published  in  a  volume  is.sued  a  few  years  ago  *  by  Mr.  Dra¬ 
per.  But  this  did  not  include  the  most  striking  ones,  several  of  which 
had  been  repeated  so  often  by  himself,  and  echoed  so  much  more  often  by 

*  Discourses  on  some  Theological  Doctrines  as  Related  to  Religious 
Character.  Andover,  1885. 
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his  feeble  imitators,  that  he  evidently  shrank  from  putting  them  before 
the  public  in  printed  form.  This  shrinking,  however,  was  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  so  constantly  revised  them  and  changed  the  illustrations 
that  their  preparation  for  the  press  was  a  difficult  matter.  The  literary 
excellence  of  Professor  Park’s  sermons  was  not,  however,  their  chief 
characteristic.  They  were  uniformly  adapted  to  the  production  of  an 
immediate  moral  effect  upon  his  hearers.  lie  was  not  a  “  revivalist,” 
but  he  was  in  sympathy  with  revivalists,  and  his  sermons  would  never 
have  been  amiss  during  a  time  of  religious  awakening. 

The  only  occasions  on  which  I  heard  him  preach  were  in  the  autumn 
of  1872  or  1873,  when  it  came  his  turn  to  supply  the  seminary  pulpit  for 
a  few  Sabbaths  at  Andover.  The  aiulience  consisted  largely  of  boys  in 
their  teens  from  Phillips  Academy,  who  were  required  to  attend  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Professor  Park  w’as  then  nearly  seventy,  and  in  infirm  health. 
The  themes  chosen  were  of  the  highest  order,  relating  to  the  nature  of 
conscience,  the  maje.'-ty  of  the  Divine  government,  the  necessity  of  an 
atonement  for  sin,  and  the  significance  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 
These  great  themes  so  inspired  him  that  his  age  and  infirmities  were  for¬ 
gotten  both  by  himself  and  by  his  hearers,  so  that  time  after  time  he 
held  the  audience  spellbound  for  an  hour.  The  effect  was  electrifying. 
A  deep  religious  awakening  was  proiluced  which  was  the  turning-point 
in  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  the  academy  students. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Woods,  Professor  Park  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Systematic  Theology  which  he  held  for  more  than  thirty  years 
(1847-81).  Meanwhile  he  had  been  prominent  in  establishing  the  Bib- 
j:.ioTukca  Sacra,  becoming  an  PIditor  at  the  start.  His  name  was  not 
removed  from  its  editorial  list  while  he  lived.  As  Professor  Park  has 
not  published  his  theological  lectures  one  must  gC'  to  the  jiages  of  the 
B1BI.10THKCA  Sacra  to  get  in  printed  form  the  best  fruits  of  his  thought. 
This  will  ap})ear,  not  only  in  what  he  personally  v^rote,  but  in  the  range 
of  articles  which  he  .solicited.  He  always  regardiid  the  Bibi,iotheca 
Sacra  as  one  of  his  mo.st  important  successes  in  life. 

Theologically,  Professor  Park  was  a  Calvinist  of  tlive  school  of  Jonathan 
iOdwards,  upon  an  edition  of  whose  works  he  has  sp>ent  a  great  amount 
of  labor.  It  is  hoped  that  this  great  w’ork  was  sufficiently  advanced  for 
publication.  Unlike  many  of  the  interpreters  of  FVlwards,  Professor 
Park  regarded  him  as  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  liuman  “  free  will,” 
as  well  as  in  that  of  divine  foreordination.  A  frequent  phrase  of  Ed¬ 
wards  is,  Kvery  one  can  “choose  as  he  pleases’’  in  all  circumstances. 
Many  interpret  this  as  implying  that  the  will  is  the  slave  of  the  sensibil¬ 
ity ;  that  the  determination  of  the  will  to  a  given  choice  is  the  necessary 
rciult  of  the  strongest  motive.  But  Professor  Park  maintained  that  the 
phrase  is  tautological,  and  that  “  to  choose  as  one  pleases  ’’=“to  choose 
as  one  chooses,’’  and  so  allows  for  its  freedom.  Professor  Park  did,  in¬ 
deed,  maintain  most  .strenuously  that  the  determination  of  the  choice  U 
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always  “  according  to  the  highest  motive.”  But  he  maintained  with 
equal  emphasis  that  there  was  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two. 
He  used  to  electrify  his  classes  by  telling  them  that  any  one  who  could 
not  see  this  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  ‘‘moral  motive  ”  and  a 
"locomotive.”  Certainty  is  not  always  the  result  of  necessity.  The 
power  of  Professor  Park’s  preaching  was  secured  by  the  practical  em¬ 
phasis  which  he  laid  on  the  ability  of  the  sinner  to  act  at  once  in  view 
of  the  motives  already  before  him.  The  present  time  is  always  God’s 
time. 

In  the  same  way  that  he  interpreted  Edwards,  Professor  Park  inter¬ 
preted  the  Andover  Creed  which  he  conscientiously  signed  from  time  to 
time  during  all  his  professional  career.  This  celebrated  creed  was  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  various  Calvinistic  parties  in  New  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and,  as  he  believed,  was  so  worded  as  to 
avoid  the  conflict  between  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  which  appears  in  some  of  the  Confessions.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  he  was  in  line  with  the  New  School  Calvinists  who  joined  in 
framing  the  creed.  One  of  his  last  literary  efforts  was  the  publication 
of  a  pamphlet  elaborating  his  views  of  the  creed.* 

But  Professor  Park  drew  back  with  great  force  from  the  more  recent 
effort  of  the  Andover  professors  to  give  the  creed  so  broad  an  interpre¬ 
tation  that  every  sort  of  belief  could  come  within  its  boundless  horizon. 
He  could  not  Ijelieve  that  ‘‘  continued  probation  ”  for  the  heathen  after 
death,  which  is  one  of  the  things  explicitly  denied  in  the  creed,  could 
legitimately  find  shelter  within  it.  He  could  not  b«.‘lieve  that  the  strict 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  maintained  in  the  creed  was  so 
elastic  that  the  historical  character  of  the  Pentateuch  could  be  consist¬ 
ently  denied  by  an  Andover  professor  who  quinquennially  signed  it. 

At  the  same  time.  Professor  Park  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  an 
extremist  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  freely  recog¬ 
nized  all  the  rhetorical  forms  under  which  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
are  conveyed.  He  was  not  one  who  held  to  the  six  literal  twenty-four- 
hour  days  in  Genesis.  His  celebrated  sermon  on  ‘‘The  Theology  of  the 
Intellect  and  the  Theology  of  the  P'eelings  ”  ^  which  led  to  such  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  Dr.  Hodge  would  seem  to  give  as  much  relief  from  an  iron- 
bound  literalism  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  as  any  reasonable 
person  could  demand.  But  Professor  Park  consistently  maintained  that 
the  phrase  ‘‘beyond  reasonable  doubt”  has  well-recognized  limitations; 
and  that  one  who  signs  a  creed  or  gives  assent  to  the  Bible  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  these  acts  he  admits  some  restraint  to  the  freedom  of  his 
•peculations.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  liberty  of  interpretation  which 
Professor  Park  set  for  himself  is  not  sufiicient  for  many  of  the  present 
generation  in  New  England  and  other  portions  of  America  where  New 

*  About  the  time  of  the  New  Departure. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  vii.  p.  533. 
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Bngland  influences  have  spread.  It  must  be,  however,  that  this  aberra* 
tion  is  only  temporary.  Nor  is  it  as  serious  as  that  which  was  corrected 
in  the  same  regions  by  the  Bdwardean  revivals.  It  has  no  deep  basis  in 
the  religious  needs  of  mankind,  and  no  sufficient  warrant  in  any  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  age.  Science  does  not  undertake  to  call 
white,  black,  or  to  make  the  present  a  perfect  measure  of  the  past.  God 
is  still  a  Sovereign,  as  well  as  a  Father.  Man,  though  always  a  son,  is 
still  a  “prodigal  son,”  The  love  of  Christ,  while  speaking  unsurpassa¬ 
ble  comfort  to  the  humble  hearted  and  penitent,  is  still  a  revelation  of 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  wicked  who  scorn  his  offers  of  mercy.  The 
Bible  is  still  a  lx>ok  of  matchless  power,  and  is  so  plain  to  wayfaring  men 
that  destructive  literary  criticism  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  downfall,  as 
an  authoritative  and  historical  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

The  work  of  Professor  Park  in  the  defense  and  enforcement  of  these 
truths  cannot  l>e  wholly  lost,  even  if  partially  forgotten.  It  lives  in  the 
influences  proceeding  from  the  thoiusands  of  ministers  who  sat  at  his 
feet  as  pupils.  It  lives  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  been 
converted  under  the  style  of  preaching  which  he  advocated  and  exempli¬ 
fied.  It  is  especially  manifest  in  the  mission  fields  where  his  pupils  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  world.  It  must  live  in  the  innumerable  pray¬ 
ers  of  faith  which  it  has  stimulated  among  all  branches  of  evangelical 
Christendom.^ 

Irkuutsk,  Sihkkia,  September  1,  1900. 

'The  following  list  of  Professor  Park’s  longer  contributions  to  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra  give  but  a  partial  view  of  the  range  of  his  mind.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the.se  essays,  he  enriched  the  Quarterly  with  a  great  number  of 
book  reviews  and  with  numerous  translations  and  abstracts.  The  essays 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  publication:  — 

Life  of  Aristotle,  i.  39  -84;  280  309. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Influence  of  Romanism,  ii.  451-488. 

Natural  Theology,  iii.  241-276. 

Power  in  the  Pulpit,  iv.  96-117. 

The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the  Feelings,  vii.  533-569- 

The  Utility  of  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,  vii.  626-650. 

Replies  to  Princeton  Review,  viii.  135-180;  594-647. 

New  England  Theology,  ix,  170-220, 

Life  and  Services  of  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards,  ix.  783-821. 

Dr.  Alexander’s  Moral  Science,  x.  390-414. 

President  Edwards’  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  x. 

705-723- 

The  Relation  of  Divine  Providence  to  Physical  Laws,  xii.  179-205, 

Richard  Baxter’s  “  End  of  Controversy,”  xii.  348-385. 

Review  of  Wayland’s  Intellectual  Philosophy,  xii.  403-415. 

Taylor’s  Memoir  of  Judge  Phillips,  xiii.  853-891. 

Dr.  Griffin’s  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  xv.  132-179. 

The  Text  of  Hymns,  xvii.  134-198. 

The  Imprecatory  Psalms,  viewed  in  the  Light  of  the  Southern  Rebel¬ 
lion,  xix.  165-21 1. 

What  Can  be  Done  for  Augmenting  the  Number  of  Christian  Minis¬ 
ters?  xxviii.  60-98. 
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RELIGIOUS  FUTURE  OF  SIBERIA. 

OOR  ordinary  thoughts  of  Siberia  are  so  connected  with  its  penal  set¬ 
tlements  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  vast  interests  which  are  gathering 
about  its  regular  colonists.  At  the  present  time  the  exiles  in  Siberia 
proper  are  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  population;  while  the  majority 
of  these  enjoy  a  freedom  which  has  scarcely  any  restriction  other  than 
that  which  prevents  them  from  returning  for  a  period  to  Russia.  Siberia 
has  been  colonized  much  as  the  United  States  were  before  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Physical  conditions  have  delayed  the  full  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  country  somewhat  as  they  did  that  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  before  the  advent  of  railroads.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  now 
nearly  completed,  will  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  country  about  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  transcontinental  railways  of  America  have  hastened  that  of 
the  Dakotas  and  Manitoba.  The  social  and  religious  future  of  this  vast 
domain  is  a  subject  of  great  intrinsic  interest. 

Siberia  was  opened  to  Russian  colonization  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  the  same  time  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  were  coloniz¬ 
ing  Virginia,  the  Dutch  New  York,  and  the  Puritans  New  England,  Rus¬ 
sian  adventurers  and  colonists  were  extending  frontier  settlements  all 
along  the  navigable  rivers  of  Siberia,  and  were  meeting  with  similar  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  displacement  of  the  native  pagan  population.  While  the 
bulk  of  the  original  colonizers  of  Siberia  were  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  a  fair  proportion  of  them  were  Nonconfonnists  of  one  sort 
or  another  who  left  Russia  for  the  greater  religious  freedom  which  could 
be  enjoyed  in  a  new  country.  The  communistic  character  of  Russian 
social  life  favored  such  colonization  in  many  respects.  The  Russian  vil¬ 
lage  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  institutions  in  the  world.  The  lands 
controlled  by  these  villages  are  worked  in  common,  under  an  allotment 
made  by  officers  elected  by  the  entire  adult  population,  including  the 
women  who  are  property  holders,  or  whose  male  representatives  are  ab¬ 
sent  from  home. 

With  this  system  it  is  comparatively  a  simple  matter  to  send  represent¬ 
atives  to  regions  where  land  is  plenty,  and  then  select  a  situation  to 
which  an  entire  community  can  transplant  itself  without  disturbing  its 
religious  or  social  organization.  Many  such  Russian  colonies  can  be 

Methods  of  Perpetuating  an  Interest  in  Hearing  the  Gospel,  xxviii. 
334-366. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hovey  Taylor,  xxviii.  366-397. 

The  Three  Fundamental  Methods  of  Preaching:  The  Writing  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  xxviii.  566-599,  707-739;  The  Public  Reading  of  Sermons  and 
the  Preaching  of  Them  Memoriter,  xxix.  157-196;  Preaching  Extem- 
pore,  xxix.  339-384,  720-771. 

Review  of  Ur.  Hotlge’s  Theology,  xxix.  553-561. 

John  McLeo<l  Campljell’s  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  xxx.  334-361. 

Review  of  Whichcote’s  Aphorisms,  xxx.  384-393,  764-775. 

The  Structure  of  a  Sermon,  xxx.  534-573,  697-728. 

Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  Trinity,  xxxviii.  147-188,  333-369. 
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found  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas.  For  the  most  part,  those 
who  have  come  to  America  belong  to  the  sects  which  are  unalterably  op. 
posed  to  military  service.  But  the  majority  of  the  nonconformists  of 
Russia  are  sufficiently  patriotic  to  be  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  Tzar. 
Hundreds  of  such  settlements  of  nonconformists  are  to  lie  found  in  the 
l)est  parts  of  Siljeria;  especially  in  the  fertile  valleys  in  Tomsk,  the 
southern  part  of  Transbaikalia,  and  on  the  Amoor.  Most  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  can  be  readily  identified  by  the  absence  of  the  domes  and  crosses 
and  pictorial  adornments  which  characterize  the  regular  edifices  for  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Greek  Church. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  nonconforming  communities  are  so  scat¬ 
tered,  and  in  general  have  so  low  a  standard  of  education  for  their  relig¬ 
ious  leaders,  that  there  is  not  much  hope  of  their  coming  to  have  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  in  any  province  of  the  Empire.  They  may  fitly 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Amish,  the  Dunkards,  and  the  Weinbren- 
narians  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  central  States  in  America.  A 
high  state  of  private  morality  prevails  in  them,  and  an  unusually  high 
average  of  temporal  prosperity  among  their  members.  But  for  the  most 
part  they  are  outside  the  current  of  modern  progress. 

The  predominant  influence  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  impresses 
one  everywhere  throughout  Siberia.  In  fact,  in  all  the  large  towns  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  imposing  church  edifices,  while  almost  every 
village  is  supplie«l  with  one  which  is  out  of  all  j)roportion  to  the 
surrounding  buildings.  On  inquiry  one  finds  that  the  building  of  a 
church  is  a  favorite  mode  for  the  expression  of  the  pious  sentiments  of 
wealthy  Sil)erians.  I^specially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who  have  be¬ 
come  suddenly  rich  through  mining  operations.  To  pacify  such  given 
the  clergy  have  to  allow  them  to  have  their  way.  The  result  is  that 
in  numerous  cases  a  church  is  liegun  and  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  failure  of  the  builder’s  business,  or  it  is  found  to  lie  superflu¬ 
ous  and  stands  almost  unoccupied. 

But  for  the  most  jiart  these  churches  are  filled  every  Sabbath  with  large 
and  devout  congregations  made  up  of  all  cla.s.ses  of  people.  In  all  the» 
assemblies,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  highest  official  and  the  lowest  sub¬ 
ordinate,  the  prince  and  the  pea.sant,  are  found  mingling  together  and 
joining  in  the  common  worship.  The  service,  however,  is  almost  wholly 
liturgical.  The  sermons  which  we  have  heard  have  rarely  been  ten  min¬ 
utes’  long.  But  when  the  time  for  the  sermon  comes,  the  people  jxeii 
forw’ard  and  gather  as  close  to  the  preacher  as  they  can. 

There  are  no  pews  in  the  Greek  churches.  Everyliody  stands,  and 
this  through  a  service  which  is  rarely  less  than  two  hours  long.  The 
monotony  is,  however,  relieved  by  frequent  invitations  to  kneel,  and  in¬ 
deed  to  prostrate  one’s  self  upon  the  floor.  The  service  is  also  made  at¬ 
tractive  both  by  the  noble  character  of  the  liturgy,  and  by  the  superb 
character  of  the  music  in  which  it  is  intoned.  Indeed,  the  Russian 
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church  music  is  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  greatest  musical 
masters  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its  perfection,  and  have  succeeded  in 
providing  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  musical  forms  imaginable 
for  expressing  the  inspiring  and  transcendent  conceptions  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  system  of  the  church. 

The  music  in  the  Greek  churches  is  uniformly  rendered  without  instru¬ 
mental  accompaniment  of  any  kind.  But  one  never  fails  to  marvel  at 
the  musical  richness  of  the  voices  of  the  Russian  people,  and  at  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  intonations.  Without  doubt  they  are  now  the  most 
musical  people  of  the  world.  In  certain  portions  of  the  service  all  the 
people  frequently  join  in  the  chant  or  the  anthem.  So  familiar  with  the 
noble  strains  do  they  become,  that  regiments  of  soldiers  regularly  close 
the  day  by  chanting  a  selection  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  The  mu¬ 
sical  effect  of  the  harmony  in  these  renderings  is  sublime.  In  one  of  the 
more  unfrequented  portions  of  Siberia  along  the  line  of  the  railway  we 
encountered  a  special  car  with  a  retinue  of  priests  and  singers  moving 
about  from  station  to  station.  As  we  met  it  the  passengers,  especially 
the  peasants  and  soldiers,  flocked  around  it  and  joined  devoutly  in  the 
service.  I 

The  Gr^k  Church  maintains  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  the  attention  it  pays  to  little  children.  In  our  first  attendance 
at  a  typical  service  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  churches,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  large  number  of  mothers  present  with  infants  in  their 
arms.  Nor  did  any  one  seem  to  Imj  disturbed  by  their  occasional  cries. 
But  at  the  pro|)er  time  these  mothers,  many  of  them  peasants,  pressed  for¬ 
ward  throuj{li  the  crowfl  and  presented  them  to  the  priests,  who  with 
manifest  interest  and  sincerity  administered  to  them  some  fluid  food 
which  had  been  consecrated,  and  was  made  symbolical  of  the  pure  milk 
of  the  gospel.  Kver^  where  we  found  this  to  lie  a  regular  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  one  in  which  all  seemed  deeply  interested. 

The  relations  of  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  people  seem  to 
be  of  the  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  kind.  The  fact  that  they  are 
married  and  live  among  their  flocks  with  their  families  frees  them  from 
many  of  the  suspicious  and  flagrant  evils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  opposition  of  the  church  to  images  is  largely  rendered  nugatory  by 
their  excessive  use  of  pictures.  The  form  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  is 
80  skillfully  painted  that  at  a  little  distance  one  can  scarcely  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  a  .statue.  The  worshijH-rs  kiss  the  painted  feet 
with  all  the  eagerness  with  which  they  do  the  sculpture<l  form,  liven 
more  than  the  Roman  Catholics  the  devotees  of  the  Greek  Church  cross 
themselves  as  they  pass  their  sacred  shrines. 

The  tide  of  emigration  which  is  now  setting  into  Siberia  is  so  largely 
composed  of  colonies  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  their  numbers  are  so 
overwhelming,  that  Siberia  seems  likely  to  be  the  stronghold  of  its  most 
conservative  influences.  The  unity  of  the  national  church  and  the  su- 
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pcrior  education  of  its  clergy  will  conspire  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Still  there  is  much  in  this  for  hope.  The  sacramental  excrescences  which 
are  most  objectionable  to  Protestants  are  not  essential  to  the  unity  and 
efficiency  of  the  church.  These  may  be  lopped  off  through  inward 
forms  coming  about  through  the  gradual  spread  of  enlightenment.  In¬ 
deed,  the  strength  of  nonconformists  in  Russia  is  not  generally  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  now  about  130,000,000. 
These  are  by  no  means  all  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Some 
thing  like  12,000,000  of  these  maintain  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
church  while  as.serting  their  independence  of  its  ecclesiastical  control. 
These  constitute  a  most  thrifty  and  important  portion  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Tzar,  and  are  for  the  most  part  unfettered  in  the  practice  of  their  be¬ 
liefs. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  numljer  of  nonconformists 
in  Siberia.  But  there  are  known  to  l)e  nearly  100,000  in  Tomsk,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  as  many  in  Transbaikalia  and  as  many  more  along  the 
Amoor  and  Zeya  rivers.  Altogether  it  is  probable  that  there  are  500,000 
in  the  various  provinces.  These  with  their  more  numerous  brethren  in 
European  Russia  have  large  lilierty  for  the  development  of  their  ideas. 
They  cannot  lie  aided  much  by  outsiders  except  indirectly.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of*Protestantism  is  being  increasingly  felt  all  through  Southern 
Russia,  and  the  nonconformists  are  particularly  numerous  and  intelligent 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  While  the  educated  Rus¬ 
sians  generally  are  open  to  modern  ideas,  the  Greek  Church  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  wholly  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  conditions  of  a  new  country  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers  are  so 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  new  customs  and  the  reception  of  new  light, 
that  the  coming  century  may  easily  see  Siberia  leading  the  whole  empire 
into  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  religion. 

Batoum,  Caucasia,  October  15,  1900. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

THE  DEEPENING  INTEREST  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

Sociology  has  passed  out  of  the  stage  in  which  many  thought  it  only  a 
nine-days’  wonder.  There  was  a  time  when  enthusiastic  sciolists  in¬ 
dulged  in  as  extravagant  expectations  from  the  new  study  as  did  mediie- 
ral  professors  of  alchemy.  There  were  programs  for  social  transforma¬ 
tion  filling  the  air  like  snowflakes  and  for  the  most  part  dissolving  when 
they  touched  real  life  as  quickly  as  snowflakes  disappear  in  the  ocean. 
Many  of  these  schemes  were  so  wild  and  so  regardless  of  what  we  know 
of  human  nature  that  not  a  few  conservative  thinkers  looked  askance  at 
the  whole  matter  and  derided  all  claim  of  sociology  to  be  a  science.  It 
would  be  premature,  at  least,  to  maintain  that  it  is  already  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  science  with  chemistry  or  astronomy.  Unity  of  view  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  forces  and  laws  is  yet  far  off.  Disciples  can  find  enough  dis¬ 
agreement  among  the  doctors  to  encourage  them  in  almost  unrestricted 
speculation.  At  the  same  time  interest  in  the  multifarious  problems  of 
lociology  l)ecomes  more  general  every  year.  There  is  every  indication 
that  this  interest  will  l)e  permanent  and  that  sociology  is  making  stable 
progress  both  as  a  science  and  an  art. 

One  of  these  indications  is  the  increasing  number  of  sociological  arti¬ 
cles  appearing  in  general  pericxlicals.  One  can  scarcely  take  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  any  literary  periodical  or  even  substantial  weekly  paper  without 
finding  a  sociological  article  of  a  sort  that  would  not  have  l)een  thought 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Any  publication  that  attempts  to  keep  in  survey 
the  world's  thought  must  have  a  department  for  sociology  as  much  as 
for  ethics  or  geology  or  politics. 

Another  indication  of  the  permanent  character  of  the  interest  in  soci¬ 
ology  is  the  maintenance  of  so  many  periodicals  devoted  either  exclu- 
lively  to  sociology  or  to  its  cognate  themes.  Our  readers  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  list  of  some  of  those  that  come  to  our  desk  in  exchange. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
tt  published  in  Philadelphia  bi-monthly,  and  contains  elaborate  dis¬ 
cussions  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  sociology  that  sometimes  ex¬ 
tend  to  monographs. 

The  Yale  Review  is  published  quarterly  at  New  Haven  and  an¬ 
nounces  its  aim  to  be ‘‘ the  scientific  discussion  of  Economics,  Politics, 
•nd  Social  Question.s.” 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  is  the  organ  of  the  P'aculty  of  Po- 
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litical  Science  at  Columbia  College,  New  York.  It  deals  with  essentially 
the  same  subjects  as  the  two  preceding. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  published  bi-monthly  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  by  its  title  and  prospectus  holds  itself  more 
closely  to  pure  sociology,  though  not  excluding  articles  on  one  side 
suitable  for  a  political  science  journal,  or  on  the  other  for  a  journal  of 
philosophy. 

The  American  Economic  Association  issues  a  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion,  partly  monographs,  devoted  to  the  economic  section  of  sociology. 
The  Charities  Review  descriljes  its  field  by  its  title.  So  does  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Affairs,  published  by  an  association  in  New  York.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  last  three  named  deal  with  matters  that  were  under  considera¬ 
tion  long  before  sociology  was  thought  of,  it  may  be  granted  without 
obscuring  the  fact  that  the  method  of  treating  the  subjects  has  been 
greatly  changed  by  the  influence  of  general  sociology.  In  the  same  way 
sociology  shows  its  influence  in  the  educational  journals  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lications  devoted  to  special  reforms.  Sociology  is  making  a  permanent 
place  for  itself. 

MUNICIPAL  TAXATION. 

Thk  rapid  increase  of  municipal  expenditure  is  an  almost  uiiiveisil 
feature  of  the  time.  Better  sidewalks  and  pavements,  improved  sewer¬ 
age,  better  light  and  water  supply,  parks  large  and  small,  free  baths  and 
gymnasiums,  and  a  steady  advance  of  the  school  .system  which  in  some 
cities  now  includes  large  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  free  popular  lec¬ 
tures,  are  some  of  the  visible  results  of  the  increa.sed  expenditure.  Some 
of  the.se  items  cost  much  more  than  formerly  in  pro|K>rtion  to  population 
Ijecause  modern  rapid  transit  distributes  jjopulation  over  wider  areai. 
Other  items  have  grown  because  municipalities  are  undertaking  increased 
functions  for  the  positive  benefit  of  the  people.  It  is  yet  uncertain  how 
far  we  shall  go  in  this  direction.  If  municipalities  enter  upon  the  policy 
of  owning  and  operating  telephone  lines  and  street  railways,  it  is  not  set¬ 
tled  whether  they  will  conduct  the.se  enterprises  with  a  view  to  cheapen¬ 
ing  the  cost  or  with  a  view  to  making  a  profit.  If  the  first  principle  ii 
adopted  there  will  open  a  vista  for  the  indefinite  expansion  of  expenses. 
Who  can  name  a  limit,  for  example,  to  the  possible  cost  of  free  street 
cars?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  municipalities  enter  upon  these  lines  of 
business  in  the  expectation  of  profit,  the  taxpay  er  may  find  that  instead  of 
having  his  burden  lightened  by  a  surplus  he  miust  stand  behind  a  deficit 

There  is  little  doubt  that  for  one  reason  and  another  municipal  ex¬ 
penses  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  years  just  before  us.  How  shall  the 
income  keep  pace  with  the  outgo  ?  Rapid  transit  has  lowered  the  value 
of  large  areas  of  city  land.  Industries  must  be  taxed  cautiously  lest  they 
be  driven  away.  Large  owners  of  personal  property  may  move  to  sulv 
urbs  or  to  other  cities  if  the  levies  are  much  increased.  An  effective  ra* 
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come  tax  by  a  municipality  is  probably  impossible.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  forbidden  the  Federal  Government  to  resort  to  an  income  tax,  and 
no  other  arm  is  long  and  strong  enough  to  collect  such  a  tax  efficiently. 
The  municipalities  are  not  permitted  to  resort  to  duties  like  the  octroi, 
once  so  common  with  European  cities.  If  municipal  ownership  of  street 
car,  telephone,  and  similar  franchises  is  adopted  as  a  general  policy  these 
will  be  removed  from  resources  for  taxation. 

The  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  working  of  municipal  business  en¬ 
terprises  in  Great  Britain  is  attracting  much  attention.  The  final  report 
has  not  yet  been  presented,  but  the  drift  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  written  on  the  evidence  already  in  is  adverse  to  further  steps  in  that 
direction.  The  considerations  presented  above  of  the  increasing  need  of 
municipal  resources  and  the  difficulty  of  deriving  larger  sums  from  taxa¬ 
tion  suggest  the  wisdom  of  having  municipalities  control  and  tax  public 
franchises  rather  than  own  and  operate  them.  The  difficulty  of  much 
increasing  present  municipal  revenues  suggests  also  the  necessity  of 
moving  cautiously  in  the  increase  of  expenditures.  Many  a  town  has 
required  years  to  recover  from  the  injury  of  extravagant  and  premature 
improvements.  There  is  danger  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  many 
cases  of  municipal  bankruptcy  as  the  result  of  too  hasty  assumption  of 
business  functions. 

A  MUCH  OVERWORKED  TEXT. 

Cain  had  deliberately  and  with  malice  prepense  killed  Abel.  The 
Lord  asked  Cain,  “Where  is  thy  brother  ? ’’  The  murderer  was  not 
ready  to  make  confession,  and  resorted  to  an  evasive  question,  “  Am  I 
my  brother’s  keejier  ?  ’’  The  shrewdness  of  the  question  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  implies  a  negative  answer.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  a  brother’s  keeper  and  a  broth¬ 
er’s  murderer.  In  truth  the  intervening  space  is  so  vast  as  to  embrace 
the  larger  part  of  human  relations. 

To  the  question  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?’’  surely  the  proper  an- 
»wer  is  not  always  and  everywhere.  Yes.  That  would  imply  that  all  of 
By  brothers  are  more  or  less  iml>ecile  and  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
•elves.  It  wouM  imply  that  I  am  omniscient,  always  knowing  what  my 
brothers  need  better  than  they  know.  It  would  furnish  excuse  for  all  man- 
oer  of  interference  in  my  brothers’  affairs,  and  l)e  the  rea«ly  plea  for  no  end 
of  paternalism,  as  well  as  for  every  form  of  “  Ijenevolent  despotism.’’ 

There  are  times  and  circumstances  that  demand  the  active  keeping  of 
others.  Helpless  infancy  and  infirm  old  age  are  dependent  on  kind  of¬ 
fices.  A  ship’s  passengers  trust  the  .skill  and  fidelity  of  the  captain  to 
fulfill  the  charge  he  has  voluntarily  accepted  of  piloting  them  to  their 
detired  haven.  He  has  agreed  to  Ihj  their  keej)er,  and  must  not  forsake 
hU responsibility,  even  to  sjive  his  own  life.  S<jme  day,  also,  this  cap¬ 
lin  may  discover  on  the  sea  a  helpless  company  of  shipwrecked  men 
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drifting  on  a  raft  of  broken  spars.  He  must  change  his  course  and  delay 
his  voyage  to  save  them,  for  Providence  has  made  him  their  keeper. 
Blood  guilt  will  be  upon  his  soul  if  he  pass  such  a  company  without  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  them. 

But  in  most  relations  between  human  beings  what  they  desire  of  each 
other  is  to  be  let  alone.  A  thousand  ships  will  l>e  met  on  the  ocean  that 
ask  nothing  but  sea-room,  to  one  that  is  flying  a  signal  of  distress  to  en¬ 
treat  active  help. 

Happily  the  universe  has  been  so  organized,  that,  as  a  rule,  in  honestly 
minding  our  own  business  we  at  the  same  time  benefit  our  brothers. 
The  farmer  in  taking  wheat  to  market  is  at  the  same  time  carrying 
food  to  the  hungry.  In  raising  the  kind  of  wheat  that  will  give  the  larg¬ 
est  yield  and  command  the  highest  price  he  is  producing  that  which  will 
meet  the  most  wants  of  his  brother-men.  Providence  in  creating  the 
world  has  taken  care  that  in  general  men  cannot  truly  and  well  keep 
themselves  without  at  the  same  time  conferring  benefits  on  others.  A 
ship  finds  sea-room  for  itself  by  giving  room  to  others,  and  gives  room  to 
others  in  taking  the  freest  path  for  itself. 

It  is  both  bad  exegesis  and  bad  sociology  to  turn  Cain’s  shrewd  so¬ 
phistical  question,  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?  ’’  into  a  categorical  affirms- 
tion,  and  call  tliat  affirmation  a  command  of  the  Lord.  I  am  to  be  my 
brother’s  ally  and  friend,  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  and  do  him  no  injury; 
in  short,  to  be  his  brother.  The  attempt  to  be  his  keeper  will  make  war 
upon  his  individuality,  and  destroy  our  brotherly  fellowship  and  manly 
independence. 


IS  CRIME  INCREASING? 

This  generation  cannot  claim  large  success  in  dealing  with  crime.  On 
every  hand  in  the  United  States  there  are  expressions  of  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  of  insecurity  in  regard  to  both  person  and  property.  Mobs  do  not 
seem  to  be  diminishing  in  the  Southern  States  and  are  increasing  in  the 
North.  The  daily  press  of  Chicago  teems  with  accounts  of  robliery  and 
violence  on  the  streets.  The  police  of  New  York  are  publicly  charged  by 
responsible  parties  with  conniving  at  crime  that  will  yield  a  revenue  of 
blackmail.  Prom  Phigland  come  indications  of  a  like  sen.se  of  a  decline 
of  good  order.  ICven  the  grave  London  Times  is  taking  part  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  discussion  of  the  perils  of  “  Hooliganism  ’’  in  the  streets  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  “Hooligan’’  may  not  be  already  a  criminal,  but  is  a 
rough,  lawless  young  person  who  is  now  an  annoyance  on  the  street  by 
his  rudeness,  and  is  certain,  if  not  checked  in  his  natural  development, 
to  liecome  shortly  a  pronounced  and  habitual  criminal. 

The  prospects  of  social  order  in  the  immediate  future  turn  on  the  way 
we  influence  the  class  which  is  now  on  the  verge  of  crime.  If  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  the  criminal  ranks  can  be  stopped,  the  future  is  secure. 
Those  who  are  now  criminals  will  soon  pass  off  the  stage,  and  if  not  re- 
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enforced  can  be  handled  with  increasing  ease.  The  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  our  practical  penology  is  its  influence  on  the  possible 
criminals  in  the  community.  Apparently  the  penal  code  has  less  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  than  formerly.  Uncertainty  of  execution  will  break  the 
force  of  a  code,  no  matter  how  severe  its  threatenings.  It  is  a  great 
evil  that  so  many  criminals  escape  conviction  through  technicalities. 
Another  evil  is,  the  multitude  of  pardons  secured  through  personal  or  po¬ 
litical  favor.  Is  there  not  also  a  more  insidious  but  profounder  danger 
in  the  present  tendency  to  center  penological  thought  so  much  on  the 
improvement  of  the  individual  prisoner  as  to  overlook  the  larger  relation 
of  punishment  to  the  security  of  society  ?  Recent  literature  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  criminals  emphasizes  the  personal  side  of  the  matter  al¬ 
most  to  the  exclusion  of  the  governmental  side.  There  is  far  more  effort 
to  find  what  will  reform  the  individual  criminal  than  what  will  stop 
crime  in  the  community. 

When  the  English  poor-law  saw  only  the  needy  individual  asking  for 
relief,  and  gave  the  relief  without  even  looking  at  that  individual’s  prob¬ 
able  condition  on  the  morrow,  and  with  never  a  thought  of  effects  on 
other  individuals,  the  system  w’as  not  curing  pauperism  but  increasing  it. 
The  person  helped  was  made  less  industrious  and  frugal,  less  able  and 
less  anxious  to  provide  for  himself.  Others  looking  on  were  led  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  public  instead  of  themselves,  and  remitted  their  strenuous 
effort  to  Ije  self-supporting.  Fauperism  ate  into  the  body  politic  like  a 
cancer,  and  was  fast  destroying  the  nation’s  power  of  production.  Some 
poor  people  had  a  less  comfortable  time  when  a  check  was  put  upon  out¬ 
door  relief  and  disagreeable  conditions  were  attached  to  public  charity. 
But  the  l)etler  method  checked  the  degradation  of  England’s  working 
population,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation, 
by  the  self-reliant  spirit  infused  into  her  people.  Important  as  it  is  to 
feed  a  starving  man,  it  is  more  important  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  be  less  likely  to  fall  into  that  condition  again,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  look  on  will  be  incited  to  earnest  effort  never  to  get  into 
that  condition. 

So  in  regard  to  crime,  the  particular  event  or  person  concerned  is  not 
as  important  as  the  interests  of  society  involved.  When  a  theft  has  been 
committed,  society  wants  the  property  recovered  for  the  owner,  but  is 
more  concerned  about  the  insecurity  of  all  property  if  thieving  is  not 
checked.  If  any  crime  is  committed,  society  Irecomes  anxious  for  pro¬ 
tection  not  .simply  against  this  one  criminal,  but  against  others  that  may 
follow  his  example  if  not  checked.  Everything  possible  should  Ire  done 
to  reform  the  individual  criminal,  but  it  is  not  safe  ever  to  forget  that 
the  great  aim  of  a  penal  code  is  to  diminish  crime  and  protect  the  law- 
abiding.  The  governmental  aspect  of  punishment  must  Ire  kept  more 
prominent  than  the  personal,  or  we  shall  have  a  continual  history  of  in¬ 
creasing  crime.  w.  E.  c.  w. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thk  Ritschuan  Thkology,  Critical  and  Constructive  :  An  Ex¬ 
position  and  an  I^stiniate.  By  Alfred  K.  Garvik,  M.A.  New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $3,00  net. 

This  volume  contains  twelve  chapters  on  the  theology  of  Albrecht 
Ritschl  and  that  of  several  of  the  most  important  representatives  of  the 
so-called  Ritschlian  School  in  Germany.  Besides  the  consideration  of 
tlie  philosophical  problems,  these  chapters  treat  of  The  Antagonism  to 
Mysticism  ;  The  Historical  Character  of  Revelation  ;  The  Idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Go<l ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ ;  The 
Doctrine  of  Sin  and  Salvation  ;  and  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
the  Kingdom.  The  author  has  a  great  deal  to  say  from  the  philosophical 
point  of  view, — sometimes  approvingly,  but  for  the  most  part  for  the  pur- 
jjose  of  limiting  the  general  Ritschlian  influence  against  philosophy  and 
metaphysics.  But  the  author  does  not  succeed  in  showing  any  valuable 
religious  elements  which  Ritschl  has  cut  out  by  his  exclusion  of  specula¬ 
tive  and  metaphysical  inquiries  from  the  sphere  of  the  church  theologian. 
It  was  certainly  the  great  merit  of  Ritschl  that  he  did  not  do  what  the 
philosophical  critics  seem  to  think  he  was  trying  to  accomplish,  namely, 
enter  the  philosophical  field.  He  simply  turned  from  it,  because  he 
found  the  value  he  sought  for  in  revealed  religion,  and  did  not  find  it  in 
a  philosophical  view  of  the  world.  Ritschl  wanted  a  practical  theology 
for  the  essential  purposes  of  salvation.  Only  vital  teaching  should  be 
placed  in  the  service  of  the  church  in  its  unique  task  of  training  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  elements  of  Christian  discipleship.  Garvie  cannot  be  holding 
this  clearly  in  view  when  he  asserts,  as  over  against  Ritschl’s  purely 
practical  interest,  that  theology  in  general  “  may  also  very  well  obey  a 
theoretical  impulse”  (p.  192).  Garvie  would  be  one  of  the  last  persons 
to  wish  a  theology,  constructed  under  theoretical  impulse,  to  be  elevated 
to  the  place  of  dof^ma  in  the  church,  and  to  be  made  essential  for  prac¬ 
tical  Christian  fellowship.  The  church  has  had  already  a  large,  and  a 
very  painful,  experience  with  sp>eculative  theology  so  used. 

Garvie  must  be  mistaken  when  he  asserts  that  Ritschl’s  theory  of 
knowledge  seriously  limits  a  theology  which  has  as  its  task  the  treating 
of  salvation.  Ritschl’s  “theory  of  the  thing”  simply  stated  is  this: 
that  we  know  things  in  their  phenomena,  but  we  do  not  know  them  and 
cannot  know  them  as  they  are  in  themselves  apart  from  their  phenomena. 
Garvie  believes  that  Ritschl  made  too  much  of  this  theory,  aud  thinks  it 
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is  not  important  for  a  theologian  to  have  this,  or  any  other  theory  of  the 
thing,  but  that  each  theologian  may  be  safely  left  to  his  own  practical 
"consciousness.”  If  this  is  true,  why  not  also  say  that  Neo-Kantians,  as 
philosophers,  have  no  need  of  a  distinguishing  theory  of  cognition,  but 
can  be  left  to  depend  on  their  consciousness?  But  if  consciousness  is  in 
any  sense  to  l>ecome  a  rule  it  must  first  be  rationally  conceived  of  as  such 
a  regulative  principle. 

A  scientific  theology  does  not  by  any  means  signify,  as  Garvie  else¬ 
where  seems  to  imply  (p.  85  f.),  that  science  or  philosophy  must  have 
originated  it.  A  theology  growing  out  of  the  religious  conceptions  of  an 
historical  revelation,  may  l)e  scientifically  constructed  out  of  these  re¬ 
ligious  materials,  and,  by  avoiding  metaphysical  distinctions,  become  just 
what  the  church  needs  in  its  teaching  of  salvation.  And  Ritschl  believed 
that  every  theologian  should  have  some  ”  theory  of  the  thing  ”  by  which 
he  was  consciously  to  be  governed,  if  he  was  to  become  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  scientific  theologian.  And  by  h's  own  principle,  Ritschl  was 
able  very  successfully  to  keep  out  of  the  field  of  unfruitful  metaphysical 
or  merely  speculative  inquiry  ;  was  thrown  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
historical  and  ethical ;  and  enabled  to  become  at  the  same  time  both  sci¬ 
entific  and  practical.  ' 

Garvie  also  thinks  that  the  limitations  which  Ritschl  has  set  to  meta¬ 
physical  inquiries  into  Christ’s  divinity  must  Ije  disregarded.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  these  inquiries  are  not  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
as  of  equal  value  with  the  religious  acceptance  of  Christ.  Such  theolog¬ 
ical  speculation  in  general  as  Garvie  refers  to,  no  doubt  belongs  legit¬ 
imately  to  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy  and  theism.  But  this  is  a 
different  world  from  that  into  which  Ritschl  sought  to  lead  the  way. 
Such  speculative  opinions  can  have  no  place  as  church  dogma;  whereas, 
the  religious  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  rulership  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  absolutely  essential  for  a  vital  membership  in  the  Christian 
community.  Garvie  also  criticises  Ritschl’s  measuring  of  sin  by  means 
of  the  revealed  good  in  God  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  While  Ritschl 
affirms  graded  degrees  of  sin,  he  finds  no  adequate  conception  of  sin  as 
rin,  to  be  attainable  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  the  good.  But  this,  so 
far  from  being  a  weak  view  of  sin,  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  profound 
in  Ritschl.  What  Garvie  proposes  as  an  improvement,  by  the  emphasis 
of  the  subjective  conscience,  does  not  .seem  to  indicate  a  sounder  judg¬ 
ment  of  sin,  and  certainly  not  a  profounder  conception  of  it.  He  also 
thinks  that  Ritschl  should  have  given  more  place  to  the  work  done  by 
Christ  in  the  atonement.  For  with  Ritschl  sinners  are  not  reconciled  to 
God  by  what  Christ  does,  but  through  what  Christ  is  for  us.  It  is  Christ 
himself,  and  not  his  works,  that  becomes  our  reconciliation.  Garvie  un¬ 
dertakes  to  say  that  Christ  in  some  sense  suffered  for  us  the  penalty  of 
«n;  and  yet  he  draws  back  from  a  direct  affirmation  that  He  actually  did 
•uller  the  penatty  of  guilt  in  the  place  of  the  sinner,  which  he  recog- 
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nizes  that  the  guilty  alone  can  suffer.  Garvie  does  not  fully  grasp  the 
whole  of  Ritschl’s  conception;  for,  with  Kitschl,  Go<l  does  not  vindicate 
his  righteousness  by  means  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  he  realizes 
that  righteousness  by  the  actual  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  God: 
and  Christ  is  great  for  us,  not  so  much  in  his  passive  suffering,  as  in  his 
active  oljedience,  and  positive  patience,  and  world-conquering  trust. 

And  Garvie’s  criticism  of  Ritschl’s  conception  of  love  as  that  which  is 
fundamental  in  God’s  character  and  revelation  of  himself,  reveals  rather 
the  limitations  of  the  critic.  Ritschl  makes  the  love  conception  funda¬ 
mental  in  God,  and  righteousness  sulx>rdinate  to  love;  Garvie  would  pre¬ 
fer  them  coordinated  with  each  other.  But  the  profoundest  theologians 
of  America  have  preferred  the  view  which  Garvie  criticises  to  that  which 
he  would  .substitute  for  it.  In  fact  Garvie’s  criticisms  of  Ritschl  are  the 
weakest  part  of  his  work.  He  has,  however,  l>een  very  fair  in  it  all. 
And  he  has  been  quick  to  recognize  and  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
criticisms  of  Stahlin,  Dr.  Denney,  and  even  of  Professor  Orr,  of  whom 
he  evidently  stands  in  some  awe.  He  has  therefore  done  much  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  widespread  misapprehensions  of  the  Ritschlian  movement.  In¬ 
deed  more  than  any  other  English  writer  on  Ritschlianism  has  he  main¬ 
tained  the  true  historical  and  exegetical  temper  throughout  his  work. 
His  limitations  have  been  only  such  as  belong  to  his  own  theological  de¬ 
velopment  ami  which  no  writer  can  overstep;  for  it  is  when  a  man  be¬ 
comes  a  critic  that  he  measures  all  by  his  own  conceptions. 

The  general  impression  from  Garvie’s  lK>ok  is  very  favorable  to  Ritsch¬ 
lianism.  He  saj  s  of  Rit.schl  that  we  must  do  him  the  ju.stice  of  recog¬ 
nizing  his  intensely  religious  motive  as  the  ground  on  which  he  rejected 
speculative  theism;  that  Ritschl  is  not  de.structive  but  only  preparing 
himself  fora  work  of  construction,  so  that  what  he  takes  away  from  an 
illegitimate  profession  of  philosophy  he  gives  back  to  us  as  a  warranted 
a.s.surance  of  religion;  and  that  while  Ritschl  does  not  .see  the  idea  of 
God  brought  vitally  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy,  he  does  see  that 
the  living  conception  may  come  directly  from  the  standpoint  of  religious 
faith  in  God.  He  also  approves  of  Ritschl  in  his  objection  to  the  mystic 
placing  of  stress  on  the  sub-consciousness  rather  than  on  the  conscious- 
ne.ss;  and  says  that  “  while  at  first  .sight  it  might  ajipear  as  if  mysticism 
offered  nearer  access  to  God  than  Chri.stian  faith,  j  et  on  close  view  we 
discover  that  as  the  alleged  religious  experience  is  without  any  content, 
so  the  assumed  divine  contact  is  without  any  evidence  ”  (p.  142). 

He  also  recognizes  Ritschl’s  e.stimate  of  the  exclusive  value  of  the  di¬ 
vine  revelation  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  hi.storical  person  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  Ritschl  gave  a  fundamental  place  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
and  that  he  accepted  miracles,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  also 
approves  of  Ritschl’s  explanation  of  the  origin  of  sin  as  a  result  of  free¬ 
dom  and  not  of  necessity,  and  therefore  as  being  a  real  fact.  Ritschl 
does  not  deny  universal  sin;  he  affirms  man’s  individual  liberty  and  per- 
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sonal  responsibility,  as  they  are  not  commonly  emphasized  in  the  tradi* 
tional  theory  of  original  sin  which  seems  to  emphasize  necessity  rather 
than  freedom.  And  Garvie  approves  also  of  Ritschl’s  definition  of  Chris¬ 
tian  perfection,  and  sees  a  valuable  contribution  in  it. 

This  is  really  the  only  book  in  English  which  seriously  sets  about  the 
task  of  giving  a  genuine  exposition  of  the  Ritschlian  views.  The  many 
little  criticisms  of  Rit.schl  himself  almost  seem  to  be  thrown  into  the  text 
to  prevent  the  conservative  reader  from  supposing  that  the  author  has 
gone  over,  bag  and  baggage,  into  the  Ritschlian  camp.  The  book  would 
have  been  stronger  if  the  criticisms  had  l)een  left  out,  and  the  author 
had  confined  himself  to  his  valuable  expositions,  which  he  shows  himself 
abundantly  able  to  give.  The  book  would  also  have  lieen  more  success¬ 
ful,  in  the  reviewer’s  judgment,  if  the  author  had  git’en  all  his  space  in 
this  volume  to  Albrecht  Ritschl  alone,  and  reserved  the  Ritschlian  School 
for  a  volume  by  itself.  For  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  treatment  of  one 
individual  has  generally  been  kept  apart  from  the  others,  yet  the  general 
result,  so  far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned,  is  one  of  blending  and 
mingling  where  distinctness  is  absolutely  es.sential  in  our  historical  con¬ 
ceptions.  A  volume  devoted  to  Ritschl  himself,  as  Garvie  has  shown  he 
could  very  well  have  done  it,  would  have  been  the  best  preparation  for 
an  understanding  of  what  is  truly  Ritschlian  in  the  many  important  fol¬ 
lowers  who  are,  yet,  marked  by  such  strong  independence  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  class  them  too  closely.  Garvie,  however,  has  certainly  prepared 
the  way  in  England  for  an  “  era  of  better  understanding  ”  of  very  impor¬ 
tant  conceptions  which,  unfortunately,  have  Ijeen  widely  misapprehend- 
e<l  and  misrepresented.  AlherT  T.  Swing. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bibi.e,  dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature, 

atid  Contents,  including  the  Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by  James 

Hastino.s,  IVI.  a.,  D.I).  Vol.  III.  —  Kir- Pleiades.  Imperial  8vo. 

I’p.  XV,  896.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $4.00. 

The  third  volume  of  this  invaluable  work  fully  maintains  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  first  two.  Its  contents  are  peculiarly  important  and 
interesting.  The  following  eight  Old  Testament  bo<jks  are  treated  :  Le¬ 
viticus  and  Numbers  (G.  Ilarford-Baltersby),  Nehemiah  (Professor  Bat¬ 
ten),  Lamentations  and  Obadiali  |J.  A.  Selbie),  Micah  (Professor  Nowack), 
Nahum  (Profes.sor  Kennedy),  and  Malachi  (.\.  C.  Welch).  Of  the  New 
Testament  books  the  following  seven  are  covered  in  articles  :  Matthew 
(Professor  Bartlet),  Mark  (Principal  Salmond),  Luke  (Principal  Bebb), 
Philippians  (Professor  Gibbs),  Philemon  (Dr.  Bern.'ird),  First  and  Second 
Peter  (Principal  Chase).  The  present  positions  of  criticism  are  fairly 
•tated.  In  some  cases  the  conclusions  reached  will  appear  too  liberal  to 
certain  minds;  in  other  instances  and  to  minds'occupying  other  stand¬ 
points,  too  conservative.  Such  a  result,  however,  espiecially  as  regards 
the  Old  Testament  books,  was  to  be  anticipated.  Of  especial  value  are 
the  articles  :  Language  of  the  Old  Testament  (Professor  Margoliouth), 
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Languaf^e  of  the  New  Testament  (Professor  Thayer).  Other  noteworthy 
contributions  along  the  same  lines  are  :  Old  Testament  (Professor  Curtis), 
New  Testament  (Dr.  McClymont),  Old  Testament  Canon  (F.  H.  Woods), 
New  Testament  Canon  (Professor  Stanton).  To  those  interested  in  Old 
Testament  criticism  the  articles.  Law  in  the  Old  Testament  (Professor 
Driver),  Moses  (Professor  Bennett),  Messiah  (Professor  Stanton),  Levi(G. 
A.  Cooke),  Passover  (Dr.  Moultcui),  Patriarchs  (Dr.  Taylor),  Proper 
Names  (Professor  Gray),  Melchizedek  (Professor  Sayce),  Nazirite  (Dr. 
ICaton),  and  Nethinim  (Dr.  Taylor),  will  be  especially  attractive.  New 
Testament  students  will  read  with  interest  the  contributions  Logos  and 
Pentecost  (Dr.  Purves),  Lord’s  Day  (N.  J.  D.  White),  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
I/ord’s  Supper  (Dr.  Plummer),  and  the  extended  and  exhaustive  articles 
on  Paul  (Professor  I'lmllay)  and  Peter  (Principal  Chase).  Along  the 
lines  of  archaiology  and  ethnology  mention  should  l>e  made  of  the  arti* 
cles  Machpelah  (Sir  Charles  Warren),  Magic  and  Magician  (Principal 
Whitehouse),  Me<licine  (Professor  Macalister),  Moab,  with  extended 
treatment  of  the  Moabite  Stone  (Professor  Bennett),  Money  (Professor 
Kennedy),  Music  (Janies  Millar),  Palestine  (Colonel  Cornier),  Philistiais 
(Professor  Beecher),  Phoenicia  (G.  W.  Thatcher).  Contributions  of  es¬ 
pecial  value  to  biblical  theology  are  the  articles  on  Love  (Professor  Orr), 
Mediator  (Professor  Adeney),  Nature,  and  Miracle  (Dr.  Bernard),  Millen¬ 
nium,  and  Paronsia  (Professor  Brown),  Life  and  Death  (G.  C.  Martin). 
Mention  should  also  l>e  made  of  the  able  articles  Maccabees,  and  Books 
of  Maccabees  (W.  Fairweather),  and  especially  that  on  the  Old  Latin 
Versions  (Dr.  Kennedy). 

Altogether  the  volume  contains  a  remarkable  list  of  articles  by  able 
contributors.  No  biblical  student  can  afford  to  be  without  this  compre¬ 
hensive  and  complete  dictionary.  G.  .s.  B. 

Thk  Supreme  Leader.  A  Study  of  the  Nature  and  Work  of  the  Holy 

Spirit.  By  Francis  B.  Denio,  D.D.  Pp.  xiv,  264.  Boston:  The 

Pilgrim  Press.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  iKKiy  of  literature  iiiion  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  has  come  into  existence  during  the  last  few 
decades.  Its  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  scholarly  application 
of  the  historical  method  with  a  distinctly  practical  and  devotional  aim. 
The  author  first  traces  the  development  of  thought  in  the  Ohl  Testament, 
in  the  literature  between  the  two  Te.staments,  atul  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  work  is  carefully  done  in  the  case  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  the  intervening  period  is  briefly  considereil.  In  the  New  Testament 
Professor  Denio  finds  the  data  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  finds  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  Trinity,  though  in  the  New  Testament  period  it 
hail  not  liecome  the  subject  of  metaphysical  reflection.  The  personality 
of  the  Spirit  is  cle^rly  recognized.  He  considers  that  “  an  identification 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  glorified  Christ  is  not  the  solution  of  such 
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passages  as  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is  always  present  with  his  people  and 
in  communion  with  them.” 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  in  eight  chapters,  discusses  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  thought  upon  the  subject  from  New  Testament  times 
to  the  present  day.  It  answers  the  question.  What  have  Christians 
learned  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  their  own  experience? 

After  tracing  the  development  of  Christian  thought  on  the  subject,  the 
author,  in  the  third  part  of  the  book,  states  his  own  positive  positions, 
the  title  of  the  third  study  being,  ”  The  Work  and  Person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  Here  the  author  does  a  great  service  by  emphasizing  the  funda¬ 
mental  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  normal  development  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Christian  life  without  ignoring  or  denying  the  value  of  special  ex¬ 
periences.  The  statements  here  are  carefully  guarded, ^and  based  on  no 
narrow  range  of  observation. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christian  life  and  service.  It  consists  of  four  chapters,  and  goes 
over  the  ground  ordinarily  covered  by  devotional  treatises  on  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  chapters  are,  however,  much  stronger  and  more 
satisfying  intellectually  than  .such  treatises  sometimes  are,  because  of  the 
thorough  critical  discussions  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  book.  These 
last  chapters  contain  much  that  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  that  is 
spiritually  invigorating,  and  nothing  that  conduces  to  morbid  or  to  ab¬ 
normal  experiences.  B.  i.  B. 


Thr  New  Manual  of  Praise.  Edited  by  Frnelon  B.  Rice,  G. 

Frederick  Wright,  and  Edward  Dickinson.  Oberlin:  E.  J. 

Goodrich.  $1.00. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Olierlin  College  faculty  to  revise  the 
hymnal  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  College  and  the  local  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  for  the  past  twenty  years  have  completed  their  work. 
The  ‘‘New  Manual  of  Praise”  is  no  mere  revision,  but  virtually  a  new 
collection,  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  growing  needs  of  the 
church  have  created.  The  aim  of  the  compilers  has  been  to  preserve  all 
that  is  poetically  and  musically  the  best  in  the  old  hymn-book,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  gather  the  choicest  of  the  treasures  of  devotional  ex¬ 
pression  with  which  congregational  song  has  been  enriched  during  re¬ 
cent  years.  In  the  search  for  fresh  material  the  compilers  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  claims  of  the  noble  body  of  song  from  which  the  church  has 
drawn  such  deep  spiritual  nurture  in  the  past.  Those  lyrics  which  have 
become  inseparably  associated  with  all  that  is  most  universal  and  con- 
•oling  in  the  religious  explerience  of  the  memliers  of  the  English  and 
American  church  for  generations  retain  an  honored  place  in  the  new 
book;  much  that  was  dogmatic  and  restricted  in  thought  and  prosaic  or 
barsh  in  expression  has  been  removed;  while  the  collection  has  been 
vastly  enriched  by  the  addition  of  poems  of  the  later  school  of  hymnists 
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— of  which  such  writers  as  Whittier,  Holmes,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  are  shining  examples— who  have  given  chaste  and  heart-searching 
expression  to  those  convictions  that  abide  unquestioned  amid  the  changes 
of  creeds. 

The  improvements  in  the  music  of  the  “New  Manual”  have  been 
even  more  decided  thati  in  the  hymns.  The  past  twenty  years  have  seen 
the  addition  of  much  new  material  to  the  treasures  of  congregational  music, 
an<l  also  a  positive  uplift  in  taste  in  spite  of  many  local  retrogressions. 
The  editors  have  carefully  considered  the  rightful  claims  of  conservative 
preferences  and  sacred  associations,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  their  duty  to  the  church  to  reject  everything  that  is  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  public  worship.  In  some  cases  where  their  own  judg- 
ment  preferred  another  tune  to  some  time-honored  associate  of  a  favorite 
hymn,  they  have  offered  a  choice  upon  the  same  page,  in  order  that  dif- 
ering  tastes  may  be  gratified.  Throughout  the  book  there  will  be  found 
a  more  intimate  correspondence  than  l>efore  between  the  hymns  and  their 
associated  melwlies  in  respect  to  style. 

The  aim  has  been  to  compile  an  anthology  of  what  is  most  l)eautiful, 
spiritual,  and  suited  to  public  worship  in  the  hymnody  and  music  of 
England  and  America,  both  old  and  new.  It  is  believed  that  the  book 
will  l)e  found  eminently  practical,  not  only  for  the  chief  service  of 
worship,  but  also  for  the  prayer-meeting  and  the  Sunday-school.  The 
latter  purpose  has  been  kept  prominently  in  view  in  the  selection  of  an 
ample  store  of  children’s  hymns.  The  accessory  offices  of  the  church- 
such  as  communion  and  baptism,  the  celebration  of  festal  days,  etc— have 
been  carefully  considered.  The  book  contains  about  650  hymns  and  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  indexes. 


MISSIONARY  BOOKS  OF  1900. 

Without  controversy,  the  century  just  ended  is  at  many  points  the  mar¬ 
vel  among  centuries,  and  in  particular  no  other  hundred  years  approaches 
this  one  for  missionary  enlargement  and  achievement.  Moreover,  the 
closing  year  is  also  notable  among  the  other  ninety-and-nine,  in  the 
same  realm,  as  a  single  phenomenon  will  go  far  to  prove.  More  than  a 
hundred  lxx)ks  have  appeared  from  the  press  during  the  last  twelve- 
month,  all  well  worth  reading,  which  relate  to  the  world’s  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  From  this  embarrassment  of  riches  only  a  dozen  or  so,  for  lack  of 
space,  can  be  even  so  much  as  named  here. 

General  Works. — Ka.sily  first  among  these  is  the  Report,  in  two  thick 
volumes,  of  that  epoch-making  event,  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  held 
last  April-May  in  New  York,  containing  the  substance  of  all  the  numer¬ 
ous  papers  and  addresses.  Thk  Missionary  Annai.s  ok  thk  Nine- 
TEKNTH  Century  (I),  h.  Leonard),  in  which  missionary  progress  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  decades,  with  an  extended  chronological  table  at  the  close. 
The  Foreign  Missions  ok  the  Protestant  Churches  (S.  L.  Bald- 
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win).  Nineteen  Centuries  op  Missions  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Scudder),  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  young.  British  Foreign  Missions  (R.  W. 
Thompson  and  A.  N.  Johnson).  Forward  Movements  of  the  Last 
Half-Century  (A.  T.  Pierson),  making  a  stimulating  mention  of  some 
thirty  of  these.  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Genera¬ 
tion  (J.  R.  Mott),  explaining  and  emphasizing  the  battle-cry  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Volunteer  Movement. 

Particular  Mission  China’s  Only  Hope  (Chang  Chih-Tung, 

Viceroy  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan),  this  distinguished  Chinese  statesman 
having  not  the  least  liking  for  European  civilization  or  religion,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  thoroughly  persuaded  that  these  “evils  “  must  be  accepted 
with  all  the  equanimity  and  wisdom  possible.  Yangtze  Valley  and 
Beyond  (Mrs.  Isabella  Bird-Bishop),  one  of  the  very  Ijest  of  this  gifted 
Englishwoman’s  productions.  Village  Life  in  China  (A.H.  Smith), 
a  work  of  genius,  and  most  entertaining  as  well.  China  in  Transfor¬ 
mation  (A.  R.  Colquhoun).  Pioneering  on  the  Kongo  (W.  H.  Bent¬ 
ley),  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  foremost  of  the  honored  pioneers. 
Twenty  Years  in  Khama’s  Country  (J.  D.  Hepburn),  telling  much 
about  this  enterprising  and  truly  Christian  ruler  in  South  Africa.  Arabia, 
THE  Cradle  ok  Islam  (S.  M.  Zwemer),  by  far  the  best  book  upon  a  land 
and  people  little  known,  by  one  who  has  been  for  nearly  a  decade  laying 
foundations  for  the  Kingdom  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

biographies. — Verbeck  ok  Japan  (W.  E.  Griffis),  relating  to  the  most 
eminent  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  worthy  to  be 
named  with  Carey,  Morrison,  and  Judson,  by  a  writer  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  for  his  task.  James  Evans,  the  Apostle  ok  the  North  (E.  R. 
Young),  relating  to  a  hero  of  the  Cross  whose  field  was  among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  British  America,  whose  biographer,  himself  also  one  of  the 
Lord’s  heroes,  wields  an  inspiring  pen.  Pandita  Ramabai  ;  The  Story 
OF  Her  Like  (Helen  S.  Dyer),  filled  with  striking  facts  about  India’s 
most  gifted  Christian  daughter,  whose  heart  and  life  are  wholly  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  redemption  of  child  widows  and  famine  orphans.  Tuske- 
GKE ;  Its  Story  and  Work  (M.  B.  Thrasher),  which  pictures  the  great¬ 
est  of  living  Negroes,  and  the  foremost  of  institutions  designed  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  millions  of  Freedmen  by  training  a  host  of  leaders  in  brain,  and 
in  heart,  and  in  hand. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

THE  ROBERT  CLARKE  COMPANY.  Cincinnati. 

Recollections  ok  a  Liketime.  By  General  Roelikk  Brinker- 
HOFK.  Pp.  xiii,  448.  1900.  $2.00. 

HOUUHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

The  Age  ok  Faith.  By  A.mory  H.  Bradkord,  D.D.,  author  of 
‘^Spirit  and  Life,’’  “  The  Pilgrim  in  Old  England,’’  “  Heredity  and 
Christian  Problems,’’  “The  Growing  Revelation,’’  etc.  121110.  Pp. 
viii,  306.  1900.  $1.50. 
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LIBRAIRie  PISCHBACHER.  Paris. 

PUBUCATIONS  Diversks  sur  lk  Pidrisme,  et  soti  application,  k  I’Eb- 
seignenient  Chretien  Traditi6nnel.  Par  Eugene  Menegoz,  Prof«. 
seur  k  la  Faculty  de  Th^ologie  protebtante  de  I’Universit^  de  Parii. 
8vo.  Pp.  ix,  425.  1900. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

The  Puritan  in  P^ngland  and  New  England.  By  Ezra  Hoyt 
Byington,  author  of  “  The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  Reformer," 
“  The  Christ  of  Yesterday,  To-day  and  Forever,”  etc.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  a  Chapter  on  Witchcraft  in  New  England.  8vo.  Pp.  xlii,  457. 
1900.  |2.oo. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

An  Introduction  TO  THE  New  Testament.  (New  Testament  Hand- 
lK)oks).  By  Benjamin  WiSNER  Bacon,  D.D.,  Professor  ofNewTe#- 
tanient  Exegesis  in  Yale  Divinity  School.  i2mo.  Pp.  xv,  285.  1900. 
75  cents. 

JE.SUS  Christ  and  the  Social  Question:  An  Examination  of  the 
Teaching  of  Jesus  in  Its  Relation  to  Some  of  the  Problems  of  Modem 
Social  Life.  By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University.  i2mo.  Pp.  vii,  374. 
1900.  I1.50. 

Selections  from  Plato.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Lewis 
Leaming  P'orman,  Ph.D.,  In.structor  in  Greek  in  Cornell  University. 
121110.  Pp.  lx,  510.  1900.  $1.90. 

The  History  OK  THE  Higher  Criticism  ok  the  New  Testament; 
lieing  the  History  of  the  Process  whereby  the  Word  of  God  has  won 
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